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"SEVENTY- SIX!" 


CHAPTER  I 


A  FACE  IN  THE  STORM 


HE  precise  date  I  do  not  recall,  but 
it  was  early  in  the  Year  of  Grace 
1776 — the  month  must  have  been 
March,  and  the  hour  sure  long  past 
midnight  —  that  I,  then  a  lad  just 
turned  seventeen,  unthinkingly  em- 
barked upon  those  troubled  waters 
where  the  ship  of  my  country's  destiny  bade  fair  to 
founder.  Far  enough  away  such  adventures  seemed 
then,  but  near  and  nearer  had  they  been  creeping 
through  the  windy  night:  I  heard  a  loosened  shutter 
bang  somewhere  about  our  lone  manor-house  of  "  Lyn- 
ton,"  perched  above  the  Susquehanna,  and,  tiptoeing 
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downstairs  to  investigate,  I  thus  first  saw  the  man  who 
was  to  play  such  havoc  with  the  Colonies'  Gause  and 
bring  so  many  dangers  to  me  and  mine. 

Ours  was  still  a  quiet  neighborhood,  removed  from 
much  save  the  merest  talk  of  hostilities ;  more  than  eighty 
miles  back  in  the  woods  from  Philadelphia,  we  knew 
of  war  mostly  through  belated  rumors  and  those  specu- 
lations we  ourselves  indulged  anent  the  Continental 
forces  and  General  Howe,  bickering  Congress  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  and  King  George's  stubborn  Ministers 
and  Parliament  far  over  there  in  London-town.  Never- 
theless, my  uncle  Geoffrey  —  for  whom  I  was  named  — 
had,  at  the  first  real  news  of  fighting,  left  us  for  the 
New  England  scene  of  it,  where  we  pictured  him  now 
gallantly  engaged,  and,  not  so  long  before  the  night 
whereof  I  speak,  we  admiring  boys  helped  Grandfather 
Nick  buckle  on  his  sword  and,  under  the  anxious  gaze 
of  our  parents,  watched  him  mount  the  plantation's  best 
horse  and  ride  away  to  join,  far  northward,  the  staff 
of  Mr.  Washington's  invisible  army. 

"  I  wish  we  were  going,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  we  were! "  said  my  twin-brother  Stuart. 

For  you  may  be  sure  we  had  espoused  strongly  the 
policy  of  separation  from  the  Crown,  nor  could  we 
boys  see  any  way  to  effect  it  except  by  hard  knocks. 
Much  as  we  loved  our  father,  we  found  small  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  and  were 
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ashamed  that  pressing  business  of  some  other  sort  should 
now  keep  him,  however  briefly,  at  our  back-water  home. 
He  heard  our  ejaculations,  and  I  can  still  see  the  pain- 
ful flush  that  mounted  to  his  cheeks. 

"  The  day  may  come,"  said  he  in  his  quiet  way,  "  when 
you  lads  will  understand  how  there  are  patriotic  duties 
harder  than  shouldering  a  musket  —  and  scarce  less 
perilous." 

He  turned  and  went  into  the  ivygrown  manor-house, 
where  we  knew  he  would  bury  himself  in  those  dull 
papers  appertaining  to  the  further  development  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  postal-service,  for  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was,  throughout  all  Central  Pennsylvania,  then 
responsible.  He  was  mysteriously  far  afield  upon  its 
business  one-half  the  time,  and  the  other  half  deep  in 
its  documents  that  had  always,  to  the  last  scrap,  queerly 
disappeared  before  he  would  unlock  his  study-door  at 
any  summons.  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  we  lads  had  never 
seen,  was  our  idol ;  but  he  was  too  old  to  fight :  in  those 
days,  we  could  not  understand  our  father. 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  time  dragged  on  with  scanty  true 
tidings  to  slake  our  thirst  and  far  too  many  rumors 
which  each  contradicted  the  others.  Whatever  was 
bruited  today  made  yesterday's  gossip  impossible  and 
was  certain  to  be  contradicted  tomorrow  —  there  were 
moments  when  I  was  glad  to  interest  myself  in  Stuart's 
carrier-pigeons.    And  then,  all  unheralded,  came  that 
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afternoon    preceding   the   night    of  my  first    strange 
hazard. 

Just  before  sundown — when  the  wind  should  have 
dropped,  but  came  up  all  the  stronger  out  of  the  west 
and  churned  the  gray  river  —  one  whom  I  knew  by 
sight  as  a  postal-officer  from  Lancaster  rode  through 
our  gates  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Frank  Rowntree.  There 
happened  to  be  no  servant  about,  and  I  myself  con- 
ducted this  visitor  to  my  father  with  whom  he  was  for 
perhaps  ten  minutes  closeted.  Shortly  after  he  had  left 
and  gone  on  westward,  my  father  appeared  in  the  hall ; 
he  was  dressed  for  a  journey  on  horseback. 

"  Jeff,"  said  he,  "  have  the  bay  mare  saddled  and 
Brown  Bess,  too.  I'm  for  the  county-town  on  postal 
matters  and  can't  be  back  until  morning." 

Now,  with  my  uncle  and  Grandfather  Nick  gone 
soldiering,  our  immediate  household  was  reduced  to  five 
members.  My  mother  had  lately  been  taken  ill  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed  upstairs  in  the  room  we  called 
the  Blue  Room;  my  little  sister  Susanna,  all  golden 
curls  and  laughter,  albeit  a  sturdy  tease,  was  still  far 
too  young  for  riding.  Besides,  Brown  Bess  was  a 
mount  shared  between  Stuart  and  me ;  so  says  I,  bright- 
ening, as  a  lad  will,  at  any  prospect  of  travel : 

"  And  you're  going  to  take  me  with  you?  " 

My  father  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  your  brother's 
turn,"  he  reminded  me. 
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This  was  true,  but  I  sulked  at  it. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  admonished;  "you  are  too  old  for 
such  whimsies.  Why,  you're  so  old  that  I  am  leaving 
your  mother  and  Susanna  and  all  *  Lynton '  to  the  over- 
night care  of  you." 

"  Stuart's  just  as  old  as  I  am,"  said  I. 

At  that  my  father  smiled.  "Just,"  he  responded; 
"but  then,  the  pair  of  you  are  so  like  that  we  might 
say  what  one  sees  the  other  sees  also.  It  will  be  as  if 
you  both  went  to  Lancaster  and  yet  both  stayed  at 
home." 

Like  we  were,  we  twins,  to  all  outward  appearance  — 
small  for  our  age,  yet  very  strong  for  it,  too  —  so  much 
alike  that  the  constant  errors  committed  regarding  our 
identity  used  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  family  fun. 
Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  tiny  mole  under 
Stuart's  left  eye,  but  lacking  on  my  face,  not  Grand- 
father Nick  would  have  been  often  able  to  distinguish 
between  us.  It  was  a  similarity  destined  to  stand  me  in 
some  stead  upon  a  later  and  perilous  occasion,  but  now 
I  raged  at  its  mere  mention.  I  fear  I  owned  a  rebellious 
heart,  for  it  was  more  than  sullenly  that  I  ordered 
Indian  Joe  to  saddle  those  mares,  nor  in  much  bet- 


!i  ter  mood  did  I  conduct  myself,  save  toward  my  ail- 
I;  ing  mother,  for  some  hours   after  the   travelers   de- 
parted. 

The  sun  set  blood  red  behind  the  black  river-hills, 
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and  immediately  the  breeze  increased ;  it  whistled  among 
our  chimneys  built  of  brick  especially  imported  from 
English  kilns;  it  found  a  couple  of  loose  shingles  and 
sent  them  scudding  overhead  across  the  front  lawn  and 
up  Cherry  Lane.  In  those  days,  a  dense  plantation 
of  pine  extended  from  the  water's  edge  right  up  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  tonight  these  stalwart  trees 
bent  and  groaned  under  that  airy  torture.  We  were 
glad  that  father  and  Stuart  must  have  reached  Lan- 
caster before  the  windstorm  attained  its  height,  and 
I  was  almost  reconciled  to  having  been  left  here 
behind. 

When,  however,  I  supped  with  Susanna,  I  lorded  it 
over  her,  my  dark  dignity  growing  as  her  teasing  grew. 
Then  I  sent  her  peremptorily  to  bed  in  the  cubicle  be- 
side the  Blue  Room,  made  my  mother  comfortable  for 
the  night  and  proceeded  to  close  the  house. 

The  servants  slept  in  their  own  cottages  across  the 
pine-plantation.  I  turned  the  heavy  keys,  shot  home  the 
bolts  and  swung  into  their  hasps  the  wooden  bars  which 
secured  the  doors  at  either  end  of  the  hall.  The  front 
parlor,  to  the  left  of  the  hall,  had  not  been  that  day 
opened,  so  I  turned  aside  therefrom  and  passed  on 
through  the  ground-floor  until  I  finished  at  the  kitchen, 
where  Emma,  our  colored  cook,  had  long  since  heaped 
ashes  on  the  fire.  Assured  that  all  was  there  well,  I  as- 
cended to  my  own  room. 
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This  was  a  small  apartment  at  that  end  of  the  house 
and  so  far  as  could  be  from  my  parents'  situate  above 
the  front  parlor.  Indeed,  it  depended  for  warmth  on 
such  heat  as  stole  through  the  floor,  out  of  the  kitchen 
below,  so  that  there  was,  except  in  full  Summer,  small 
temptation  to  dawdle  over  dressing  and  undressing,  and 
none  at  all  to  sit  long  upon  the  single  chair.  Never- 
theless, on  this  night  I  did  not  hurry  to  get  under  the 
bedclothes,  for  there  were  three  untouched  tallow-dips 
in  the  cupboard,  the  candle  in  my  house-lantern  was 
fresh  —  and  the  truth  is  that  only  a  week  previously  had 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Defoe's  Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

I  remember  the  appearance  of  this  book  as  clearly 
as  I  still  know  its  contents,  but  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
scribe it,  for  it  is  that  same  copy  of  the  great  tale  which 
today  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  "  Lynton's  "  library  — 
when  my  own  children  haven't  smuggled  it  to  their 
bedrooms !  Even  then  it  was  well-worn,  being  a  second- 
hand volume,  getting  on  for  sixty  years  old,  although 
so  lately  brought  me  by  Mr.  Blunston  in  his  Conestoga- 
wagon  from  Philadelphia.  I  was  ever  a  slow  reader 
and  had  just  got  Robinson's  ship  into  the  storm  that 
wrecked  it,  so  I  lay  on  the  floor,  dragged  the  bed-covers 
over  me  and  fell  to  by  the  side  of  my  lantern. 

My  room-door  I  kept  open,  that  I  might  hear  my 
mother  should  she  need  anything  and  call  for  it,  but,  in 
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order  that  no  illumination  might  stray  the  length  of 
the  corridor  to  her  and  betray  me,  I  draped  one  blanket 
across  the  chair  and  stood  it  between  me  and  the  en- 
trance as  a  kind  of  screen.  Protected  in  this  manner, 
I  was  soon  far  at  sea,  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the 
plantation  mingled  with  the  hurricane  of  which  Daniel 
Defoe  was  telling. 

Hours  must  have  passed.  I  know  that  Crusoe  was 
alone  upon  his  island  and  quite  established  there.  I 
know  that  I  had  at  least  once  renewed  my  lantern,  when 
I  heard  my  mother's  voice. 

"Jeff!"  she  called. 

I  started  to  my  feet  and  looked  about  my  room  as  if 
it  were  strange  to  me.  I  must  have  half  expected  to  see 
its  walls  turn  to  the  vegetation  described  upon  that 
printed  page  before  me. 

"Jeff!"  —  Her  tone  was  low,  but,  I  thought, 
alarmed. 

"Yes,  mother!" 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  slipped  off  my  boots  and 
wound  that  blanket- screen  around  me,  for  I  knew  it 
must  be  very  late,  and  I  did  not  want  it  observed  that 
I  hadn't  yet  been  abed. 

"  Coming,"  said  I  —  and,  lantern  in  hand,  started 
down  the  dark  and  draughty  hall. 

Time's  progress  had  not  lulled  the  wind-storm.  It 
rattled  at  the  upper  casements  as  if  intent  to  smash 
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them;  it  whooped  overhead  as  Grandpa  Nick  used  to 
tell  us  the  red-men  voiced  their  war-cry  at  Louisburg. 
Outside  in  the  plantation,  the  pines  whimpered  under 
their  torment,  and,  as  I  passed  the  inky  stairtop,  some 
housebreaking  gust  swept  up  and  all  but  extinguished 
my  now  feeble  light.  At  the  same  instant,  there  rose  a 
sound  from  below  like  a  pistol-shot. 

I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  strange  sounds  by  night 
—  though  soon  enough  to  hear  a  many!  I  admit  I 
jumped  at  least  a  foot  and  was  right  glad  to  hear  my 
mother's  voice  once  more,  still  issuing  from  her  own 
room,  but  less  troubled  than  a  moment  since : 

"Jeff!" 

"  I'm  coming,  mother." 

"You  needn't  come  in  here.    It's  downstairs." 

Well  I  knew  where  it  was! — But  what  was  it? 

She  explained: 

"  There  has  been  a  sort  of  tugging  at  one  of  the 
parlor-shutters,  and  I  was  a  little  frightened.  Now  I 
know  it  was  the  wind,  for  it's  slammed.  You  heard 
it?" 

'  Yes."  —  I  must  have  been  too  deep  in  Crusoe  to  be 
distracted  by  those  preliminary  sounds ;  but  who  could 
have  been  deaf  to  their  climax  ? 

"  I  don't  think  you  locked  up  very  well,  my 
boy." 

Without  going  farther  toward  her  room,  I  confessed 
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to  having  omitted  an  inspection  of  that  parlor.  "  It 
wasn't  opened  this  morning,"  said  I. 

My  mother  complained  that  this  was  like  the  servants 
when  they  knew  her  to  be  abed  and  helpless  to  oversee 
them.  "  Every  room  ought  to  be  aired  every  day,  and 
they  are  quite  aware  of  it.  Well,  then,  your  father  must 
have  missed  that  bolt  last  night.  Go  downstairs,  please, 
and  secure  it." 

A  relief  though  all  her  explanation  was,  the  request 
in  which  it  ended  suited  me  none  too  pleasantly.  Still, 
I  was  even  then  no  very  great  coward  and  would  not 
for  the  world  have  had  my  mother  guess  that  I  was  a 
coward  at  all. 

"  All  right,"  I  said —  and  turned  to  the  gaping  dark- 
ness of  the  staircase. 

Since  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  the  quicker  it  was 
over  the  better.  I  ran  down  those  two  flights  of  broad 
steps,  one  hand  upon  their  mahogany  banister,  the  other 
swinging  my  faint  lantern.  Its  candle,  which  would 
never  have  been  greatly  effective  for  a  general  illumina- 
tion, leaped  and  sputtered  as  I  crossed  the  square  hall 
below.  In  a  bound,  I  reached  the  door  of  the  front- 
parlor  and  instinctively  reached  for  its  brass  knob. 

But  the  door  stood  wide  open. 

Now,  you  are  to  realize  that,  above  stairs,  I  had  moved 
softly  in  my  stockinged  feet,  and  that  there  —  what  with 
the  first  sense  of  alarm  and  the  oppression  of  the  late 
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hour  —  both  my  mother  and  I  had  spoken  in  low  tones, 
which,  carrying  well  enough  for  their  purpose,  would 
scarce  reach  so  far  as  here.  Moreover,  my  progress  from 
the  stairhead  to  that  door  was  exceeding  rapid;  it 
was,  as  events  proved,  in  the  nature  of  a  suprise-at- 
tack  —  notwithstanding  which,  of  the  persons  about  to 
be  concerned,  the  attacker  had  his  full  share  of  the 
surprise ! 

The  door,  of  course,  I  had  carelessly  left  open  when, 
on  locking  up  the  house,  I  too  hastily  concluded  that 
the  parlor  needed  no  attention.  Therefore,  I  plunged 
through  the  entrance. 

Immediately  I  came  to  a  stand,  rooted  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

My  light  had  flickered  around  the  high  walls.  Their 
time-darkened  wainscoting  grew  grim.  The  once  famil- 
iar portraits  of  my  ancestors  —  the  old  Rowntrees  of 
Wyke  Castle  in  Yorkshire  —  brought  hither  from  Eng- 
land, even  the  recent  picture  of  Grandpa  Nick  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  Stuart  made  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  all 
looked  strange.  Fantastic  shadows  swept  from  floor 
to  black-raftered  ceiling.  A  second  blast  of  cold  air 
slapped  me  across  the  face;  my  eyes  followed  it  to  an 
open  window  giving  upon  darkness. 

The  room,  however,  contained  another  occupant.  Be- 
side the  window,  but  bending  toward  the  inner  wall,  and 
looking  at  me  overshoulder,  so  that  his  face  was  full  re- 
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vealed,  stood  a  man  I  had  never  seen  before  and  that 
no  sooner  did  I  see  now  than  I  devoutly  hoped  never  to 
see  again. 

For  one  tick  of  time  we  were  at  gaze.  Then,  with- 
out a  word,  he  sprang  at  me. 

Yet  another  roaring  fury  of  wind  slammed  the  loos- 
ened shutter  and  extinguished  my  lantern. 
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CHAPTER  II 

GALLOPING  HOOFS 

NAUGHT  in  all  the  confusion  forthwith  fol- 
lowing but  is  printed  indelibly  upon  my  recol- 
lection, as  clear  to  this  moment  as  when  it  hap- 
pened there  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  yet  no  detail  of 
it  is  more  vivid  to  me  now,  or  was  more  vivid  then,  than 
the  apparition  of  that  face  fearfully  seen  one  moment 
and  with  greater  fearsomeness  blotted  out  the  next.  I 
shall  remember  it  always. 

It  was  not  a  face  possessed  of  any  disfiguration  to 
make  it  terrible;  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
disturbingly  present  stranger's  —  of  being  here,  at  this 
time  and  in  these  circumstances,  at  all  —  its  effect  came 
entirely  from  within.  It  is  hard  to  say  much  against 
any  feature  of  it,  except  that,  taken  together,  the  fea- 
tures were  cruel.  The  nose  had  even  a  patrician  line, 
the  lips  were  merely  thin  and  bloodless  and  straightly 
set,  the  complexion  was  pale  and  cold;  but  these  details 
were  ominously  overshadowed  by  somewhat  else  —  some- 
what that  governed  them  and  beyond  dispute  distorted 
them  from  nature's  intent :  it  was  horribly  the  face  of  a 
gentleman  born  and  bred  through  which  peered  a  ruth- 
lessly evil  soul. 
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Now  I  was  alone  with  that  soul  in  the  dark.  It  had 
launched  itself  forward  toward  me  in  the  body  of  a 
man:  a  man  against  an  unarmed  boy. 

Of  course,  what  happened  befell  with  hideous  rapid- 
ity, but  between  the  going  out  of  the  light  and  the  con- 
tact with  my  enemy,  my  mind  asked  and  answered  panic 
questions.    What  was  I  to  do? 

Run  away?  Fear  and  the  sudden  blackness  had  stag- 
gered my  sense  of  direction:  I  was  uncertain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  door. 

Shout  for  the  servants?  You  will  recall  that  there 
was  none  sleeping  in  the  house,  and,  against  that  wind- 
storm raging  outside,  my  voice  could  not  hope  to  trav- 
erse the  pine-plantation  and  waken  them  in  their  cot- 
tages. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  mother  and  sister  lying  over- 
head. I  produced  the  courage  required  to  repress  a 
shriek  of  sheer  fright  that,  rising  to  my  lips,  would  have 
brought  them  downstairs  to  this  peril. 

At  that  juncture,  the  invisible  intruder,  who  seemed 
to  see  in  the  dark,  was  upon  me.  A  hand  reached  my 
throat  and  closed  slowly  on  it;  a  voice  whispered 
hoarsely : 

"  If  you  make  a  sound,  I  shall  strangle  you! " 

Nowadays,  when  my  head  is  cooler  and  my  heart  beats 
not  so  fast,  such  a  threat  might  serve  to  convince  me 
that,  at  all  events,  death  could  be  avoided,  or  postponed, 
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by  obedience.  Then,  however,  those  scarce  breathed 
words  only  increased  my  agitation;  besides  that,  my 
father  had  left  me  in  charge  of  "  Lynton  "  and,  yet  more 
than  for  myself,  I  dreaded  what,  if  I  took  no  speedy 
and  successful  action,  would  result  at  this  villain's  hands 
to  my  womenfolk.  Something  I  must  do,  and  that  im- 
mediately. 

I  had  thought  myself  unarmed.  I  recalled  my  ex- 
tinguished lantern.  It  my  right  hand  still  clutched. 
Would  it  avail? 

I  had  to  try  it,  for  nothing  else  offered.  The  robber 
I  could  in  no  wise  discern  through  that  ebon  dark,  yet 
his  clutch  upon  my  throat  and  his  whispered  words  an- 
nounced him  directly  in  front  of  me.  Allowing  for  his 
superior  height,  I  swung  the  lantern  as  high  as  my  arm 
would  reach  and  therefrom  brought  its  metal  base 
down,  with  all  the  force  in  me,  upon  that  place  in  the 
fronting  blackness  where  I  thought  his  head  must  be. 

It  was  there.  The  blow  went  home.  The  noise  of  its 
concussion  filled  the  room. 

The  lantern  flew  away.  Then  the  shutter  slammed 
again:  I  could  not  be  sure  I  had  felled  him,  but  his 
fingers  released  my  aching  throat.  I  was  at  least  mo- 
mentarily free. 

My  mother  called  from  upstairs. 

"  In  a  minute! "  I  answered,  though  hardly  recogniz- 
ing as  mine  the  tones  that  responded. 
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Her  call  had  given  me  my  bearings.  I  made  for  the 
door  —  found  it  —  found  that  its  key  was  in  the  lock 
on  the  inside.  I  slipped  this  loose  —  gained  the  hall  — 
locked  the  door  behind  me. 

11  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment!"  I  shouted  to  my 
mother,  up  the  stairwell. 

My  father's  study  was  the  back-parlor,  and  in  there  he 
kept  his  hunting-gear,  for  he  had  then  no  gun-room  at 
"  Lynton."  I  ran  thither.  Knowing  where  were  can- 
dles and  tinder-box,  I  soon  had  a  light  and  had,  too,  the 
one  rifle  that  he  ever  kept  loaded.  Thus  reenforced,  I 
returned  to  the  scene  of  combat:  I  durst  not  leave  the 
enemy  separated  from  my  family  by  one  frail  door 
even  while  I  groped  through  the  plantation  to  waken 
and  fetch  the  servants  —  I  must  make  him  prisoner  at 
once. 

It  was  a  foolhardy  attempt,  perhaps,  for,  in  order  to 
see,  I  had  to  bear  the  candle  as  well  as  the  gun,  and  this 
rendered  the  latter  nigh  useless.  Nevertheless,  I  ven- 
tured, and  the  end  proved  the  thing  worth  doing,  if  only 
for  the  relief  it  brought.  I  turned  the  key  and  pushed 
open  the  door  with  my  rifle-barrel ;  that  steel  tube  entered 
first,  and  I,  timidly  enough,  went  after  it:  I  must  have 
looked  as  if,  instead  of  wielding  a  deadly  weapon  against 
an  adversary,  the  rifle  was  dragging  me  captive! 

I  need  not  have  hesitated.  Boyishly,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  that  window.    If  the  left- alone  intruder  was 
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aught  short  of  unconscious,  he  could,  of  course,  retreat 
by  the  same  route  that  he  had  advanced.  Doubtless 
only  half-stunned,  he  thought  me  gone  for  formidable 
assistance  and  so  himself  decamped.  Anyhow,  save  for 
me,  the  room  was  now  empty. 

Still  panting  from  my  late  fright,  I  looked  about, 
half  expectant  of  an  assault  from  under  the  Chippen- 
dale centre-table;  but  none  came.  There  was  nowhere 
place  for  a  man  to  hide  in  this  apartment,  and,  save  for 
some  papers  strewn  upon  the  floor  and  the  still  flap- 
ping shutter,  no  sign  of  burglarious  entry.  Laying  my 
rifle  within  ready  reach,  I  darted  to  that  casement  and 
secured  it  as  if  a  thousand  fiends  lurked  outside. 

The  task  was  easy:  the  bolt  had  been  prized  and  the 
window-glass  cut  by  some  expert  housebreaker's  instru- 
ment; but  there  remained  two  stout  iron  hooks,  which 
had  not  been  put  to  use  the  night  previous  by  my  father, 
and  these  served  my  purpose  admirably.  I  turned  to 
the  papers  on  the  floor:  a  glance  showed  me  that  they 
dealt  with  matters  appertaining  to  Dr.  Franklin's 
postal-service. 

How  came  they  here?  My  father  always  attended  to 
his  postal-affairs  in  his  study,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  the  next  room.  As  I  bent  farther  downward,  my 
candle  spilled  a  great  drop  of  tallow  on  the  trembling 
hand  that  held  it.  My  nerves  were  at  the  raw;  the  pain 
sent  my  head  back  —  and  there  I  crouched,  looking  di- 
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rectly  into  a  small  hole  in  the  wainscoting,  perhaps  a 
foot  from  the  floor. 

I  ran  my  free  fingers  into  it:  the  cavity  must  have 
been  about  ten  inches  square  and  was  well  filled  with 
tied-up  packages.  I  hauled  out  some  examples:  they 
were  like  those  papers  scattered  on  the  floor.  Finally, 
I  felt  my  way  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  hole  and 
determined  that,  just  as  it  must  open  into  the  front 
parlor  by  a  concealed  door,  so  there  was,  over  there,  a 
similar  door  in  the  panelling  of  my  father's  study. 

A  secret  like  that  in  this  house  where  I  had  lived  all 
my  life,  and  where,  as  a  young  boy,  I  often  played  with 
Stuart  at  games  in  which  we  pretended  the  existence 
of  exactly  such  hiding-places !  I  could  not  conceive  how 
the  reality  so  long  escaped  us.  I  ran  again  over  the 
handiest  documents.  Since  this  cavity  had  escaped  us, 
how  had  the  thief  so  readily  found  it?  If  he  possessed 
information  of  its  whereabouts,  he  would  likely  have 
knowledge  of  its  contents  —  and  what  in  the  world  could 
any  thief  want  with  what  seemed  to  be  no  more  than 
official  reports  of  rural  postmasters  for  this  wild  dis- 
trict of  Central  Pennsylvania?  Here  was  indeed  a 
series  of  mysteries  that  taxed  my  ingenuity. 

Nor  was  I  to  find  their  solution  before  certain  more 
stirring  events  had  befallen  me.  You  know  that  I  was 
still  only  in  my  stockings,  and  that  it  was  a  chilly  night; 
you  must  also  know  that  I  had  a  certain  infirmity  which 
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made  me  an  easy  victim  to  sneezing  fits,  and  that,  when 
one  seized  me,  I  made  a  detonation  out  of  all  proportion 
to  my  size  and  age:  it  was  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 
Of  this  more  at  a  later  place;  you  will  see  anon  what 
heart-constricting  tricks  the  curse  played  me  —  enough 
now  to  say  that,  whereas  the  storm  had  at  last  begun  to 
subside,  and  the  house  was  relatively  still,  my  tendency 
asserted  itself  in  its  full  might.  I  shattered  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  tremendous  nasal  explosion. 

"  Jeff,  this  is  the  longest  minute  I've  ever  lived! "  — 
So  descended  my  mother's  call  to  me  from  overhead.  — 
"  Come  right  up  here  this  instant,  or  you'll  catch  your 
death  of  cold!" 

It  was  a  prosaic  interruption,  and  I  wanted  to  look 
at  the  little  doorway  to  that  wainscot-hole.  "  Oh,  just 
another  minute,  mother!  "  I  pleaded. 

"  If  you  won't  come  of  yourself,"  my  mother's  voice 
asserted,  "  I  shall  have  to  come  down  there  and  bring 
you!" 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  ought  to  obey  in  any 
circumstances,  and  if  I  did  not,  she  might  do  herself, 
ill  as  she  was,  a  real  injury  by  descending  to  me.  She 
was  always  a  most  gentle  lady;  but,  in  regard  to  her 
ideas  of  her  children's  health,  ever  very  determined. 
Moreover,  once  she  peeped  in  this  room  and  saw  how  I 
was  engaged,  there  would  have  to  follow  an  explanation 
about  the  burglar,  and  that,  considering  her  physical 
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condition,  I  knew  would  infallibly  both  upset  her  and  be 
frowned  upon  by  my  father.     I  must  move  as  bidden. 

Therefore,  thinking  it  unwise  to  leave  even  these  dull 
documents  in  their  former  cache  since  someone  had  dis- 
covered it,  I  made  a  bundle  of  them  and  bore  them  up- 
stairs, where  I  deposited  them  upon  my  blanket,  which 
had  fallen  on  the  topmost  step  when  I  began  my  pre- 
cipitate descent.  This  I  took  into  my  own  room  and 
stuffed  under  the  upper  end  of  my  mattress,  going 
thence  to  my  mother's  chamber. 

She  was  sitting  up  among  the  pillows,  her  dear  face 
more  than  common  drawn  in  the  light  of  a  taper  that 
she  had  ignited.     "Why,"  says  she,  "you're  dressed!" 

There  was  another  point  that  I  had  forgotten.  "  No, 
mother,"  said  I.  — "  At  least  I  mean  not  quite.  I 
haven't  got  my  shoes  on." 

"  Poof! "  she  cried,  but  I  could  swear  to  a  twinkle  in 
her  eyes.  "Why  have  you  anything  on  except  your 
nightshirt? " 

So  I  owned  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  took  a  scolding. 

It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  honesty.  My 
offense,  I  thought,  might  divert  her  from  any  question 
of  my  downstairs  mission.  For  a  time  it  did,  and  she 
finally  forgave  the  reading,  as  I  had  well  known  she 
would  at  last  do;  but,  just  as  she  was  kissing  me  good- 
night —  or,  as  she  said,  "  good-morning,  for  now  it  must 
be  getting  near  to  dawn  "  —  she  inquired  what  had  kept 
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me  so  long  below.     Well,  it  was  quite  some  while  ere 

I  could  put  her  off  with  the  half-fact  that  I  had  found 

certain  papers  of  my  father's  lying  about  and  remained 

|  to  arrange  them,  and  even  then  her  sweetness  all  but 

|  disarmed  me:  there  must  have  been  indeed  a  hint  of 

gray  in  the  eastern  sky  ere  I  smoothed  the  covers  over 

her,  resettled  the  pillows  beneath  her  poor,  weary  head 

and,  blowing  out  that  bed-candle,  left  her  to  sleep. 

I  waited  in  the  hall  until  I  heard  her  breathing  almost 

:,  as  gently  as  Susanna  breathed  in  the  cubicle  beside  her, 

whereat,  safely  assuming  that  she  would  slumber  heavily 

>  soon,  I  fell  to  considering  my  own  best  course. 

One  thing  alone  seemed  certain.  There  should  not 
t  —  there  could  not  —  be  any  sleep  for  me  during  what 
i  remained  of  this  night!  I        c  p  -j  r%  g  »~ 

I  debated  whether  it  wouicT  be  wen  nciwHo  call  in 
I,  some  of  the  servants  —  and  decided  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.    Perhaps  I  dreaded  the  brief,  but  necessary, 
|  journey  through  the  pine-plantation,  although  subse- 
[  quent    events,    and   my   generally   creditable   bearing 
among  them,  incline  me  to  think  otherwise.     On  the 
whole,  I  lean  toward  the  excuse  I  then  gave  myself: 
reason  told  me  that  the  robber  would  not  return  —  in 
any  case  not  for  some  days  —  but  a  caution  beyond 
;  reason  whispered  that,  since  I  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,  and  since  I  had  already  seen  it  did  in  sol- 
emn verity  need  a  guard,  the  right  course  was  to  remain 
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on  sentry-go  and  not  leave  my  post,  even  to  summon  re- 
enforcements,  until  I  had  been  vouchsafed  —  as  I  so 
soon  would  be  —  the  calming  assurance  of  broad,  com- 
fortable daylight. 

I  wished  I  could  go  on  with  Crusoe  —  not  that,  for 
the  moment,  his  long-ago  adventures  attracted  me  in 
face  of  my  own  so  recent  experiences,  but  because  I 
badly  wanted  something  to  drag  my  thoughts  from 
present  perils,  or,  at  least,  to  counteract  present  dread. 
Reading,  however,  was  out  of  all  question:  I  had  not 
heart  to  wait  belowstairs,  yet,  failing  this,  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  at  least  somewhere  whence  descent  might  be 
made  quickly  in  case  of  alarm.  My  bedroom  being  no 
such  station,  the  proper  one  seemed  the  junction  of  up- 
per hall  and  staircase,  and,  were  I  to  bring  a  light 
thither,  its  rays  might  quite  well  reawaken  my  mother. 
I  should  have  to  stand  watch  without  artificial  distrac- 
tions. 

So  I  went  below  long  enough  to  retrieve  my  father's 
rifle,  left  there  in  my  haste,  which  done,  and  my  boots 
having  been  donned  again,  I  composed  myself  as  best 
I  might  upon  the  top  step.  Here,  in  a  wretched 
draught,  the  weapon  across  my  knees  and  my  shivering 
shoulders  against  the  wall,  I  began  my  wait  for  the 
morning. 

Looking  back  upon  those  subsequent  dark  hours  — 
which  then  seemed  so  many,  and  which  must  have  been 
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in  fact  so  few  —  I  have  every  reason  to  regard  them  as 
an  excellent  school  for  what,  little  as  I  surmised  it,  lay 
ahead  of  me  in  days  soon  to  come  and  in  a  wild  part 
of  our  country  as  yet  scarce  more  than  a  name  to  me. 
Still,  in  their  occurrence,  they  were  simple  enough.  As 
nothing  new  happened,  apprehension  gradually  de- 
clined: I  kept  guard  rigorously  at  first;  soon  I  crimi- 
nally dozed  —  I  woke  and  went  to  sleep  again  and  suf- 
fered a  dozen  separate  and  distinct  nightmares,  each 
a  mixture  of  robbers  and  secret  chambers  and  sudden 
death,  and  each  worse  than  its  predecessor. 

Then,  as  now,  the  big  clock  from  Wyke  stood  in  the 
hall,  but  some  mischance  had  lately  befallen  it,  and  it 
was  at  rest  until  the  Lancaster  clockmaker  should  pass 
by.  As  a  sort  of  substitute  for  it,  I  chose  the  window 
of  stained  glass  above  the  landing,  which  breaks  the 
wide  stairway  into  two  parts,  for  I  knew  that  this 
window  faces  only  a  little  north  of  the  point  where  the 
sun  rises  during  our  turbulent  month  of  March.  There, 
while  awake,  I  fixed  eyes  at  once  heavy  and  anxious. 
Anon,  as  I  have  said,  they  would  close  and  anon  open; 
but  never,  I  believe,  were  they  long  shut,  considering 
my  assumption  that  sunrise  must  prove  the  advent  of 
perfect  safety;  notwithstanding,  it  was  perhaps  my  ears 
that  were  the  keener,  since  it  was  they  which  brought 
me  the  first  alarm. 

How  long  I  had  veered  between  sleep  and  waking  I 
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know  not;  but  there  was  a  distinct  brightening  of  that 
colored  glass  when  I  found  myself  sitting  bolt  upright, 
all  atremble,  and  fingering  the  trigger  of  my  father's 
rifle.  Across  the  distant  threshold  of  day  came  to  me 
the  rhythmic  beats  of  a  single  horse's  hoofs,  which  swung 
into  Cherry  Lane  from  the  highroad  and  were  advanc- 
ing at  a  gallop  straight  toward  "  Lynton." 
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IT  is  easy  to  say  that  this  was  not  necessarily  just 
cause  for  apprehension:  you  are  to  consider  what  I 
had  so  lately  suffered.  "  Troubles,"  the  adage  ad- 
monished me,  "  never  come  singly  "  —  if  a  noisy  re- 
appearance of  my  late  adversary  were  doubtful,  I  was 
ready  to  believe  in  the  approach  of  some  fresh  evil. 

I  did  argue  that  robbers  generally  go  by  stealth  — 
that  the  day  was  at  bud  —  that  the  present  rider  might 
|  be  any  one  of  a  score  of  harmless  people.  I  recalled 
I  that  the  few  Indians  remaining  in  our  neighborhood 
jwere  well  behaved  enough,  their  ancient  redmen's  ire 
dissipated  in  the  laziness  of  servitude  and  occasional 
petty  thievery  of  only  a  quiet  and  timid  —  I  had  almost 
isaid  "  harmless  "  —  sort.    Such  counsels  availed  naught. 

Could  this  be  my  father  returned?  Why  should  he, 
(who  went  away  with  Stuart,  be  back  thus  early  and 
falone?  Besides,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  paces 
of  all  our  own  horseflesh,  and  this  was  none  of  that. 
By  night,  frequent  wild  sounds  reached  our  house  from 
Cherry  Lane  Tavern,  where  the  fiery  Scotch-Irish  out 
of  Donegal  Valley  gathered  to  air  their  differences  and 
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drink  their  burning  liquor ;  but  the  tavern  always  closed 
upon  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Not  at  all  did  I  fancy 
the  beat  of  those  hoofs  as  they  raced  closer  to  "  Lynton." 

They  came  through  the  gate.  They  came  up  the 
drive.  They  ceased  only  as  the  mysterious  rider  drew 
rein  before  our  porch. 

Somebody  knocked  at  the  door. 

You  have  heard  the  expression  about  hair  standing 
on  end :  I  knew  now  what  was  meant  by  that.  All  over 
my  body,  the  skin  prickled,  and  on  my  scalp  this  prick- 
ling produced  exactly  such  a  sensation  as  if  each  hair 
did  indeed  rise  erect  "  like  quills "  —  so  Mr.  Shake- 
speare puts  it  in  his  theatre-play  of  Hamlet  —  "  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine." 

The  knock  came  again. 

Just  how  to  convey  the  sensation  it  produced  I  know 
not.  It  was  sharp  enough  to  be  insistent,  yet  brief 
enough  to  hint  at  qualms.  It  was  both  fearful  and  fear- 
giving. 

Well,  I  must  not  risk  the  frightened  waking  of  my 
mother  and  Susanna.  Lightly,  but  carrying  the  rifle, 
I  ran  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  room  that  gave  on  the 
lawn.    Arrived,  I  stealthily  raised  its  window. 

It  was  not  yet  light  enough  to  see  much  plainly.  The 
weather  had  softened:  a  mist  rose  from  the  ground  and 
attained  some  feet  in  height.  It  blanketed  the  drive- 
way and  made  ghostlike  the  bordering  trees ;  it  wrapped 
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the  legs  of  a  horse  that  stood  below  me  with  heaving 
flanks,  and  it  hid  all  save  the  tops  of  the  high  boots  worn 
by  a  cloaked  figure  at  pause  before  this  foam-flecked 
animal. 

"Who  are  you?"  I  inquired  as  quietly  as  I  could, 
my  words  coming  haltingly  out  of  a  constricted  throat. 
"  And  what  may  be  your  business  here? " 

The  gun-barrel  protruded  in  front  of  me.  That 
shadowy  man  raised  a  face  still  darkened  by  the  brim 
of  his  broad  hat. 

His  trained  eyes  were  better  than  mine.  "  Jeff/'  he 
asked  —  "  or  Stuart?  " 

My  ears  acclaimed  the  voice,  and  yet  I  could  hardly 
believe  them.  They  told  me  this  was  that  uncle  whose 
Christian  name  I  bore  —  that  uncle  whom  I  understood 
to  be  somewhere  far  northward  in  the  Army  of  General 
Washington. 

"  Jeff,"  I  faltered. 

"Then,  Jeff,"  said  he,  "put  away  that  rifle;  you 
might  hurt  yourself.  Do  not  disturb  your  mother,  but 
rouse  your  father  and  bring  him  down  here  instantly." 

"  Uncle,  is  it  really  you?  " 

"If  you  don't  fetch  your  father,  you  will  have  a 
chance  of  recognizing  me  by  the  flat  of  my  hand  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can  get  hold  of  you!  " 

No  mistaking  him  now.  Pausing  for  no  parley  about 
my  father's  absence,  I  ran  swiftly  downstairs.    At  our 
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great  front-door — in  those  days,  by  the  way,  it  was 
cut  across  its  centre,  so  that  the  upper  half  could  be 
opened  and  the  lower  kept  closed  —  I  threw  off  the 
beam  that  served  as  bar,  shot  out  the  bolt  and  turned 
back  the  key,  but,  though  this  work  should  have  been  an 
affair  of  a  few  seconds  only,  so  much  did  my  hands 
tremble  that  I  lost  near  a  minute  over  it. 

Uncle  Jeff  merely  put  his  hasty  hand  on  my  shoulder 
by  way  of  greeting.  As  I  looked  up  into  his  almost 
Indian  face,  turned  leaner  than  ever  during  his  absence, 
he  said  two  words : 

"Your  father?" 

I  too  could  use  such  soldierly  terseness :  "  Gone  to 
Lancaster." 

Our  home-come  warrior  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  this  news,  but  says  he:  "  The  horse  first.  He  must 
be  cared  for.    Only,  no  light." 

That  was  my  uncle  all  over.  No  matter  what  was 
happening,  the  welfare  of  his  mount  would  ever  be  the 
initial  care  to  which  his  busy  brain  gave  quarter.  I  was, 
of  course,  near  dead  of  curiosity,  but,  knowing  my  man, 
I  stifled  that  and  got  the  beast  to  our  stable  where  one 
of  us  rubbed  him  down  and  the  other  made  him  a  bed 
and  found  fodder. 

"  No  water  yet,"  Uncle  Jeff  cautioned.  "  The  ser- 
vants can  get  it  for  him  when  he's  cooled  past  the  colic- 
danger." 
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"  Then,"  said  I,  "  come  into  the  house  and  let  me 
search  the  larder  for  you." 

Like  all  of  us  Rowntrees,  this  relative  had  ever  been 
a  good  trencherman;  but  now,  to  my  amazement,  he 
refused  my  offer.  He  went  to  the  stable-door,  opened 
it  warily  and  thrust  head  into  the  steadily  brightening 
air.  For  a  good  minute,  he  stood  thus,  listening.  Next, 
he  wheeled  back  to  me  among  the  restless  beasts. 

" Nobody's  following,"  he  said.  "I've  thrown  them 
off  the  trail  at  last." 

_  My  inquisitiveness  rebelled.  Moreover,  partial  reve- 
lation was  vouchsafed  me.  In  a  kind  of  inspiration,  it 
made  a  guess  that  was  half  a  question:  "  Crown  men?  " 

He  nodded.  "  Two  of  us  were  sent  by  General 
Washington  with  dispatches  for  the  Colonial  forces  in 
the  Carolinas.  But  it  was  as  if  the  very  highways  were 
haunted:  from  the  moment  we  left  New  York  every- 
thing went  wrong." 

I  suppose  his  certainty  that  he  was  for  the  time  clear 
of  pursuit  freed  his  lips.  Anyhow,  his  reticence  fell 
temporarily  away,  and,  adding  what  he  said  to  such 
facts  of  the  Colonies'  condition  as  were  common  knowl- 
edge, I  pieced  together  his  recent  history: 

There  were  in  the  field  two  Colonial  forces  that  were 
separated  by  about  half  the  length  of  the  country  and 
were  acting  independently  and  without  any  clear  news 
of  each  other.    Washington,  in  the  north,  wanted  to  get 
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some  word  to  the  southern  patriots  and  sent  it  off  by 
Uncle  Jeff  and  a  companion,  but  these  had  encountered 
difficulties.  Their  room  at  one  inn  was  entered;  al- 
though the  unseen  intruder  was  beaten  off  in  the  dark- 
ness, next  morning  one  of  their  horses  went  strangely- 
lame  an  hour  after  resuming  the  journey.  Then  a  tav- 
ern where  they  slept  was  burned  over  their  heads.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  dusk,  near  Philadelphia,  they  were  set 
upon  openly  by  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  men  and  man- 
aged to  escape  only  at  the  price  of  attempting  a  wide 
circuit  westward.  Yesterday  afternoon,  they  planned 
to  cross  the  Susquehanna  by  the  ferry  at  McCall's,  yet, 
along  a  hill-road  still  some  miles  east  of  there,  they 
stumbled  into  a  nigh  fatal  ambush. 

"  My  friend  broke  through,''  said  Uncle  Jeff,  "  and 
it  was  he,  thank  God,  who  had  the  dispatches  on  him :  he 
is  safe  across  the  ferry  now.  To  get  him  clear,  I  had 
to  make  off  up-river  on  this  bank,  drawing  those  scoun- 
drelly curs  after  me." 

When  he  knew  he  had  led  them  far  enough  afield  to 
give  the  actual  dispatch-bearer  that  safe  start,  Uncle 
Jeff,  being  of  course  acquainted  with  this  district  — 
for  he  had  hunted  foxes  over  it  from  "  Lynton  "  more 
times  than  he  could  count  —  made  try  to  lose  the  hounds. 
He  rode  and  hid  alternately.  Still,  his  pursuers  came 
so  close  upon  him  that,  after  one  last  hour  of  conceal- 
ment, he  headed  for  home. 
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"  And  here  I  am,"  he  said. 

You  may  readily  imagine  with  what  degree  of  boyish 
delight  I  listened  to  this  hurried  narrative,  which  took 
him  fewer  minutes  to  give  than  it  will  take  you  to  read. 
Then  I  remembered  that  I,  too,  had  achieved  something 
worth  narrating,  and  there  flashed  into  my  head  the 
wonder  whether  any  connection  could  exist  between  the 
endeavor  to  intercept  those  dispatches  and  the  attempt 
to  steal  my  father's  postal-papers  from  their  secret  re- 
pository.    I  half -rejected  the  idea,  but  began: 

"  '  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  and  I  myself  —  " 

He  forthwith  swept  this  aside: 

"  Ends,  lad?  This  is  only  a  beginning!  Though  my 
friend  has  crossed  the  river  safely  and  must  shift  for  him- 
self down  there,  my  pursuers  are  still  in  this  country- 
side and  will  remain  as  long  as  they  think  they  have  me 
cornered  somewhere  here.  I  mean  to  do  more  than 
evade  them  now :  egad,  I  mean  to  lay  them  by  the  heels 
in  Lancaster  jail! " 

He  said  that,  with  Crown-sympathizers  everywhere, 
open  procedure  against  Tory-workers  as  such  would 
be  difficult  until  the  Continental  Congress  (which  he 
blamed  for  what  he  called  its  faint-hearted  delay)  had 
taken  some  definite  action  determining  the  status  of 
the  Colonies  —  "  if,"  says  he,  "  it  ever  gets  to  that  point 
of  courage."  But  the  marauders  who  had  attacked  him 
were  technically  liable  to  arrest  for  attempting  high- 
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way-robbery:  ere  they  could  guess  his  plan,  he  would 
swear  out  a  warrant,  either  before  my  father,  as  a 
magistrate,  or  at  the  county-town,  and  then,  heading 
the  constables  and  a  strong  posse,  himself  hunt  the 
hunters. 

Of  course,  in  my  heart,  I  wanted  to  go  along  for  that, 
and  he,  in  my  father's  absence,  was  all  for  starting  on 
his  new  adventure  immediately.  He  might,  said  he, 
meet  the  master  of  "  Lynton  "  on  the  way,  failing  which, 
there  were  the  Lancaster  authorities.  A  request  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him  struggled  up  to  my  throat; 
yet  here  again  the  memory  of  my  own  recent  troubles 
obtruded  itself.  Durst  I  leave  my  mother  and 
Susanna?  Straight  I  poured  out  to  Uncle  Jeff  my 
story. 

He  listened  now  —  once  I  had  got  under  way.  Two 
or  three  questions  he  asked.  The  gloom  of  the  stable 
was  slowly  lifting  with  the  advance  of  dawn;  some  light 
came  through  a  window,  and  I  could  make  out  a  line  of 
perplexity  dug  deeper  between  his  fine  dark  eyes.  His 
brusque  brevity  was  far  removed ;  he  had  been  angry  at 
first;  now  he  looked  grave. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  this  intruder  before?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again? " 

At  thought  of  that  cruel  face  I  shuddered.  "  Any- 
where!" I  fervently  declared. 
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"What  was  he  like?" 

I  attempted  a  description.  It  was  hard,  and  my  uncle 
cut  in : 

"  That  might  be  one  of  the  men  we  fought  at  Mc- 
Call's  —  or  it  might  be  anybody.  If  he  was  so  common- 
place, why  are  you  sure  you  could  identify  him?" 

"  I  don't  know  —  but  I  know  I  could.  Uncle  Jeff, 
did  he  think  you'd  arrived  and  hidden  those  dispatches 
there?  And  how  did  he  know  of  the  secret  store-place? 
Not  even  Stuart  and  I  had  any  thought  —  " 

"  Stop  troubling  your  young  head  about  affairs  that 
don't  concern  you.  Myself,  I  can  but  conjecture. — 
Here,  wake  these  lazy  '  Lynton  '  servants.  What  with 
your  mother  ill  and  nobody  except  a  politician  to  keep 
them  to  their  duties,  they've  fallen  upon  lordly  ways. 
They  should  have  been  up  and  about  half-an-hour  gone, 
the  turgid  fellows! " 

"  You  want  them  to  guard  the  house?  " 

My  uncle  twisted  his  head  impatiently: 

"  Nonsense.  Those  who  seek  me  don't  stick  at  shots 
on  the  open  highway,  but  they  would  never  dare  an  as- 
sault upon  a  house  near  a  settlement,  in  broad  daylight. 
There's  not  any  real  danger  to  '  Lynton '  now.  The  vil- 
lage yonder  will  be  about  its  business  in  no  time.  Just 
you,  without  informing  your  mother,  get  those  servants 
up  and  inside.  Then  pick  a  sturdy  one  from  among 
them  and  send  him  to  me."  —  Uncle  Jeff's  expert  eyes 
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sought  the  horses  that  my  father  and  Stuart  had  left 
here.  —  "  These  beasts  are  fresh,  of  course?  " 

With  very  mixed  emotions,  I  nodded  an  assent. 

"  And  here's  Starlight:  I  was  always  partial  to  her." 
—  He  stroked  the  mare  who  went  by  this  name ;  she  stood 
in  the  stall  next  to  that  given  his  own  horse,  and 
she  turned  and  rubbed  her  muzzle  against  his  sleeve. 
"  Well,  send  me  somebody.  Indian  Joe  will  have  to  do, 
I  suppose  —  a  poor  creature,  but  the  best  of  the  lot. 
You  see,  my  lad,  since  the  lonely  road  is  less  safe  than 
•  Lynton,'  he's  to  go  with  me.  If  I  am  followed  before 
I  can  follow,  two  pistols  will  be  better  than  one.  Hurry 
along  and  send  him— but  be  sure  that  you  arm  him  first." 

Disappointment  bit  me.  Uncle  Jeff  had  routed  all 
my  fears  for  my  mother  and  sister:  I  understood  now 
that  these  two  were  perfectly  safe.  If,  then,  the  house 
was  in  no  danger,  what  could  be  gained  by  my  remaining 
in  it  while  there  were  manly  matters  afoot  upon  the 
highroad  to  Lancaster?  I  clutched  at  my  uncle's  jacket, 
and,  by  the  growing  light,  he  interpreted  my  eager  look : 
he  shook  his  head  before  I  could  utter  the  plea  that 
shook  me. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  go  along,"  he  declared. 

"lama  better  rider  than  Indian  Joe,"  said  I;  "  and 
he  is  no  shot  at  all." 

Uncle  Jeff  smiled,  but  insisted : 

"  I  must  not  let  you  take  the  risk." 
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"  You  forget  the  risk  I  took  last  night." 

Did  he  waver? — "That  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
your  resting  now." 

I  near  went  on  my  knees  to  him.  I  tried  argument, 
which  I  knew  beforehand  must  fail  with  him.  He  ended 
thus: 

"  Don't  waste  any  more  of  my  time.  I  might  take 
you,  save  for  one  thing.  We  can't  trust  Indians  and 
negroes  to  command  in  a  crisis :  although  there  is  scarce 
any  chance  of  trouble  at  the  house,  yet  there  must  be 
some  white  man  there  —  or  some  white  boy  —  in  case 
anything  should  happen." 

Like  a  flash,  I  sprang  away  from  him  —  but  I  did  not 
go  to  the  servants'  quarters.  Instead,  I  half-circled  the 
stable  and  ran  at  the  top  of  my  speed  up  Cheny  Lane. 
It  took  me  a  good  ten  minutes  to  get  to  the  goal  that  had 
suddenly  suggested  itself  to  me  and  to  persuade  to  my 
purpose  the  person  that  I  found  there:  the  sun  was 
rising,  and  he  was  himself  opening  the  shutters  of  the 
inn.  I  was  back  breathlessly  and  facing  an  amazed  rela- 
tive within  the  quarter-hour,  while  a  heavy  and  cheery 
man  lumbered  a  hundred  yards  behind  me. 

"  Uncle  Jeff,"  I  panted  —  "you  know  Bob  Pattison 

—  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  —  even  better  than  —  I 
know  him.    Well,  I've  told  him  what's  to  do  —  and  he 

—  he  will  stay  at  — '  Lynton '  while  you  and  I  ride  to 

—  Lancaster!  " 
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WHEN  DARK  CAME  BY  DAYLIGHT 

THE  sun  was  well  up  in  a  blue  sky,  and  my 
heart  was  a-leap,  as  we  clattered  out  of  "  Lyn- 
ton,"  traversed  Cherry  Lane  and,  turning  into 
the  Philadelphia  road,  swung  past  the  Wright  "  Upper 
Farm  "  and  headed  for  the  county-town.  A  pale  green 
shone  at  the  tips  of  the  maple-branches;  dewy  webs, 
carven  overnight  by  pocket-spiders,  gleamed  like  spun 
silver  in  the  wayside-grass  already  renewing  its  color; 
a  bird  or  two  sang  from  the  woods:  it  was  as  if,  over- 
night, Spring  had  come  again.  Yesterday's  wind  might 
have  hardened  the  ground,  but  that  early-morning  mist 
had,  later,  corrected  this  —  the  highway  was  in  perfect 
condition  for  the  speed  which  Uncle  Jeff  demanded. 

He  had  had  to  surrender  to  my  strategy.  His  under- 
lying good-nature  asserted  itself  at  the  expense  of  his 
military  training,  and  here  we  were,  he  upon  Starlight 
and  I  astride  of  a  roan  hunter  whom  we  boys  called 
Arrow,  headed  for  justice  and  Lancaster.  If  one  thing 
more  were  needed  to  complete  my  happy  sense  of  hav- 
ing attained  maturity,  that  thing  was  granted  by  the 
brace  of  a  grown  man's  pistols,  cocked  and  primed  and 
thrust  into  my  bulging  belt. 
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"  Keep  your  eyes  ahead,"  my  uncle  instructed  me,  re- 
suming the  tone,  though  not  the  brevity,  of  his  soldierly 
manner — "well  ahead  and  to  your  side  of  the  road. 
Of  my  side  I'll  take  care.  Never  mind  the  centre,  and 
don't  look  back.  If  we're  followed,  we  shall  soon  enough 
learn  it  and  can  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  on  these  fresh 
animals;  but  if  our  purpose  has  been  guessed  before- 
hand, the  danger  will  lie  in  a  flank  attack." 

I  nodded  obedience. 

We  scarce  drew  rein  to  descend  the  first  pair  of  hills; 
we  took  the  third  hill  at  a  gallop  and  never  slacked  pace 
for  passage  through  that  hamlet  which  nowadays  calls 
itself  Mountville.  Its  log-cabins  rolled  behind  us  be- 
fore their  housewives  could  reach  the  windows  to  stare ; 
but  I  remember  how  one  man,  Jeshaiah  Schultz,  whom  I 
knew,  was  standing  at  front  of  his  general-store,  and  how 
his  wide  mouth  gaped  at  us  as  we  thundered  past  him. 
I  never  saw  him  again;  he  closed  his  shop  and  enlisted 
not  long  after,  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  Creek  in  '77. 

Beyond  this  village  lay  a  few  farms  and  then,  at  that 
day,  stretched  virgin  land  until  you  came  almost  to 
Lancaster.  The  road  was  worse  here,  and,  on  either 
side,  the  forest  grew  thick  —  so  thick  that  the  trees 
shoved  one  another  half  across  the  highway  and  left 
above  the  traveller  only  a  ribbon  of  sky. 

The  place  seemed  to  me  to  be  dangerous.     For  a 
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long  time  I  held  peace,  but  at  last  I  ventured  to  indicate 
my  fears  by  a  question : 

"  Shall  we  go  slower  now? "  I  called  to  Uncle  Jeff. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Speed's  safest  all  along  the 
highroad,"  he  shouted  —  "  and  speed  will  soonest  get  us 
a  magistrate  and  a  posse!  " 

Today  I  am  aware  that,  before  starting,  he  had  re- 
considered our  chances  and  decided  they  were  better 
than  he  had  at  first  assumed  —  else  he  had  probably  not 
taken  me,  despite  my  cleverness  in  procuring  Rob  Pat- 
tison  as  my  substitute  at  "  Lynton."  Nevertheless, 
Uncle  Jeff,  as  you  will  have  surmised,  had  become 
a  good  deal  of  a  soldier  during  his  service  under  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  to  nobody  in  his  command  would 
he  admit  a  change  of  his  estimate  of  the  enemy.  I 
leaned  the  nearer  to  Arrow's  mane,  dug  my  angular 
knees  still  tighter  against  his  sides  and  kept  him  neck- 
and-neck  with  Starlight. 

We  went  thus  for  perhaps  two  miles  more,  no  house 
or  clearing  within  sight,  and  no  human  being  visible. 
So  far,  the  road  had  run  very  straight,  but  now,  ahead, 
appeared  the  start  of  a  sharp  turn.  Right  and  left  — 
I  knew  it,  although  my  gaze  clove  obediently  to  the 
former  direction  —  rose  a  thick  growth  of  mixed  hickory 
and  buckeye,  with  here  and  there  a  chestnut-tree  or  two, 
while  a  tangle  of  underbrush  mounted  to  the  height  of 
some  four  or  five  feet:  my  eyes  could  not  pierce  this. 
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"Slower?"    I  called  again. 

"  No!  "  shouted  Uncle  Jeff. 

So  we  made  for  that  turn  like  a  pair  of  racers.  We 
began  to  take  it,  bending  far  inwards. 

And  then,  from  the  bushes,  there  bolted  a  blinding 
flash  and  a  loud  explosion.  It  was  a  perfectly  timed 
chorus  of  shots. 

Arrow  reared.  I  realized  that  Starlight  was  plung- 
ing, but  immediately  thereafter  I  realized  no  more  than 
that  I  seemed  transformed  into  a  comet  flying  through 
space  by  my  own  force.  The  force  and  the  flight  ceased 
as  abruptly  as  the  shots  had  sounded.  The  road  rose 
up  and  struck  me;  the  forest  swayed,  and  the  sky 
dipped,  and  darkness  swooped  down  from  the  morn- 
ing. .  .  . 

The  next  thing  of  which  I  was  well  aware  was  a 
splitting  headache  and  a  vast  silence.  The  head- 
ache filled  the  silence  and  even  pushed  upon  its 
bounds. 

I  raised  myself  ever  so  little  —  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  fallen  bodies  and  of  my  own  legs  still  correctly 
joined  to  the  rest  of  me  —  but  the  effort  was  fright- 
fully sickening.    I  fell  back  on  the  highway. 

For  at  least  five  minutes  more  I  lay  quiet,  having 
seen  enough  to  be  altogether  certain  that  I  was  rapidly 
dying.  Finally,  however,  some  strength  returned  to 
me  and  brought  with  it  a  degree  of  sense,  so  that  I 
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knew  shame  for  my  inaction  and  decided  that  I  might 
be  of  some  use  before  closing  my  eyes  forever. 

My  stomach  heaving,  I  got  to  my  knees.  Thus  I 
learned  that  I  was  physically  in  no  very  bad  case  after 
all,  having  had  a  bad  tumble,  indeed,  which  resulted  in 
a  whack  on  the  head,  but  without  any  bones  broken  or 
other  serious  harm  done. 

Then  I  looked  about.  Gone  —  surely  —  were  the 
enemies  that  I  had  had  no  sight  of,  but  they  had  left 
behind  them  heavy  traces  of  their  recent  presence :  her 
bridle  trailing,  Starlight  cropped  some  newly  budding 
leaves  of  underbrush  by  the  wayside;  in  the  still  eddy- 
ing dust,  Arrow  was  stretched  stark  —  and  not  a  yard 
away  was  also  stretched  the  motionless  form  of  my 
Uncle  Geoffrey. 

I  reached  him.  He  lay  supine,  his  arms  outspread, 
his  face  —  gone  a  gray  white  now  and  the  eyes  closed  — 
turned  to  the  sky.  His  coat  had  been  torn  from  him  and 
his  waistcoat,  too,  and  on  the  thus  exposed  shirt,  just 
below  the  left  shoulder,  a  red  stain  slowly  widened. 

Out  of  the  woods,  a  tiny  rill  issued  just  here  and 
began  to  accompany  the  highway.  I  found  my  hat  — 
which  had  jumped  from  my  head  when  I  was  tossed  over 
Arrow's  —  filled  the  hat  with  water  and,  returning  to 
my  uncle,  dashed  some  of  it  on  his  face  and  tried  to  pour 
the  rest  between  his  lips.  I  chafed  his  hands  and  called 
upon  his  name. 
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He  opened  his  eyes  at  last.  "  Not  —  hurt?  "  he  whis- 
pered. 

What  was  my  badly  banged  head  compared  to  his 
condition?  I  shook  the  injured  sphere.  "No  —  no! 
But  you?" 

He  bade  me  put  an  arm  under  him  and  support  him 
while  he  fumbled  at  his  shirt.  He  wrenched  it  open 
—  made  me  tear  it  into  strips  and  staunch  the  wound 
that  showed  there : 

"  They  shot  too  high.  I  think  it  is  only  the  collar- 
bone. The  fall  was  what  made  me  lose  consciousness." 
Steadily  his  energy  came  back  to  him,  and  his  pride: 
he  would  not  admit  the  error  in  tactics  that  had  brought 
us  to  this  pass.  u  They  seem  to  have  searched  me  pretty 
thoroughly.  —  You,  too."  It  was  only  then  that  I  noted 
how  my  coat  and  waistcoat  had  gone  the  way  of  his. 
"Well,  they  got  nothing." 

"  Had  not  we  better  try  to  get  back  to  '  Lynton '  ?  " 

He  frowned.  "  It  was  for  Lancaster  we  started;  it 
is  to  Lancaster  that  we  shall  go." 

We  were,  it  is  true,  more  than  midway  of  that  journey 
upon  which  we  had  adventured  —  as  I  now  saw,  so 
wildly.  Still,  we  were  somewhat  nearer  the  hill-village 
than  our  destination.  I  swear  that  I  thought  little,  at 
this  moment,  of  my  aching  head;  yet  it  did  appear  to 
me  that  Uncle  Jeff  was  in  no  condition  to  run  more 
risks  than  were  unavoidable.     I  intimated  as  much : 
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"  They've  overhauled  you  and  made  off,"  said  I. 

He  was  suffering,  but  he  was  stubborn.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  his  pain  made  him  all  the  more  determined: 
since  then,  I  have  often  seen  pain  achieve  such  effects. 
He  spoke  through  clenched  teeth : 

"  We  know  now  for  sure  that  they  are  still  in  this 
district." 

"  But  by  the  time  we  shall  have  reached  Lancaster, 
and  sworn  out  a  warrant,  and  raised  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  men —  " 

"  Having  found  my  pockets  empty,"  my  uncle  in- 
terrupted in  that  abrupt  way  of  his,  "  those  Crown- 
hounds  that  pursued  me  will  doubtless  make  their  best 
haste  for  the  river  —  try  to  put  the  Susquehanna  be- 
tween themselves  and  pursuit  and  to  take  up  again 
my  friend's  trail,  or  set  others  upon  it.  Nevertheless, 
thinking  my  friend  to  be  out  of  their  reach,  they 
may  make  for  the  Tory-infested  south  of  Jersey  — 
and  in  such  case,  there  is  still  chance  of  overhaul  by  a 
posse." 

"  Uncle  Jeff,  you  are  not  fit  —  " 

He  straightened  to  his  full  height;  he  even  seemed 
to  add  some  inches  thereto.  In  his  pale  face,  now  more 
than  ever  like  an  Indian  chief's,  some  color  —  the  red 
of  anger  —  surged  brightly. 

"  So  this  is  the  lad  that  volunteered  under  me  —  and 
a  Rowntree,  too,  and  my  namesake !    Nephew  Jeff,  you 
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will  help  me  on  to  my  mare  at  once,  and  you  will  then 
mount  behind  me.  Aye,  and  what's  more,  you  will  take 
me  straight  to  Lancaster!  " 

After  all,  I  was  but  a  boy  and  no  match  for  him  in 
resolution.  Further  argument  would  be  for  him  only 
further  excitement,  flat  refusal  might  prove  the  death 
of  him  —  and,  of  course,  his  words  drove  me  back  to  a 
contrite  understanding  of  how  all  my  first  enthusiasm 
had  been  knocked  out  of  me  by  a  mere  bump  on  the 
head.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  for  it  save 
to  begin  to  do  as  bidden. 

Somehow  or  other,  and  with  as  many  misgivings  as 
strainings,  I  got  him  upon  our  remaining  horse.  He 
shut  his  lips  still  tighter  and  helped  —  though  that  was 
not  much  —  as  best  he  could ;  but  I  saw  how  it  hurt  him 
and  how  increasingly  uncertain  his  movements  became 
throughout  the  operation.  Also  I  saw,  to  my  no  small 
alarm,  that  the  ominous  stain  on  his  shirt  widened  dur- 
ing our  joint  process. 

I  was  in  great  fear  for  him  —  so  great  that  my  own 
pain  felt  as  only  a  proper  accompaniment  thereto.  Con- 
sidering what  he  wanted  to  do  and  the  character  of  the 
man  —  which  had  always  compelled  him  to  do  what  he 
happened  to  think  right  at  no  matter  what  peril  to  him- 
self —  should  I  take  his  diagnosis  of  his  wound  at  its 
declared  value?  Myself,  I  understood  nothing  of  hurts 
save  such  as  were  common  in  our  farm-life :  for  aught  I 
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knew,  he  might  after  all  be  fatally  wounded — or  at 
least  I  knew  not  whether  any  jolting  ride,  save  one  to 
the  nearest  cabin  in  the  last-past  village,  might  not  keep 
his  wound  open  so  long  that  he  would  bleed  to  death 
in  my  care. 

Once  he  was  up,  I  vaulted  behind  him.  Then  again 
I  essayed  my  suggestion  of  returning  westward. 

My  uncle's  first  answer  was  to  jerk  the  bridle  in  the 
course  opposite  to  that  which  my  plea  and  its  accom- 
panying, and  involuntary,  twitch  had  indicated.  The 
reins  he  had  adjusted  over  his  head  and  shoulders  so 
that  they  fell  on  either  side  of  him  and  extended  back- 
ward for  my  nominal  mastery;  but  he,  being  ahead, 
could  nullify,  by  an  imposition  of  his  hands,  any  pull 
whereof  he  disapproved:  hereat  he  disapproved  im- 
mensely and  on  the  instant  controverted  my  endeavor. 

"  This  way,"  he  ordered. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  From  that  moment 
until  our  destined  ride's  end,  I  Was  to  be  the  slave  of 
him :  my  eyes  averted  from  the  body  of  poor  Arrow,  I 
started  us  eastward. 

"  Faster,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  to  whom  a  dead  horse 
meant  as  little  as  a  living  horse  meant  much. 

Since  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  hurry  was  essential: 
I  had  best  get  my  burden  to  Lancaster  and  a  surgeon  as 
soon  as  might  be.  I  kicked  Starlight  with  my  heels,  and 
she  —  so  are  horses  seemingly  (though  I  cannot  believe 
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truly)  unmindful  of  whatever  may  have  happened  to 
their  fellow  beasts  —  she,  I  say,  increased  her  progress 
as  if  the  carcass  of  Arrow  were  the  cadaver  of  some  ani- 
mal that  she  had  never  known. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  a  detailed  narrative  of 
everything  that  immediately  followed.  My  uncle,  once 
assured  of  his  conquest,  lapsed  into  a  long  silence,  which 
was  the  next  best  thing  for  him  to  a  bed  and  a  doctor. 
He  kept  his  head  —  as  several  furtive  experiments  soon 
convinced  me  —  quite  as  sound  as  ever  I  kept  my  ach- 
ing one;  yet  he  did  lean  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
me  and,  save  for  the  dominion  of  his  wish  being  un- 
shaken, might  almost  as  well  have  lapsed  out  of  all 
sentient  existence.  For  my  part,  the  further  we  pro- 
gressed, the  less  reason  was  there  to  entertain  thought 
of  retreat;  still,  while  I  no  longer  apprehended  attack 
—  the  vanished  Tories  having  had  their  will  of  us  and 
gone  their  way  —  I  must  needs  harbor  the  scarce  less 
horrid  fear  of  my  relative's  demise  en  route  (or,  at  all 
events,  the  dread  that  I  aggravated  his  condition  by 
fulfilling  his  desire).  Therefore,  it  was  with  consid- 
erable doubt  that  I  proceeded  through  all  the  rest  of  the 
stretch  of  forest  and  with  a  deep  delight  that  I  hove  in 
sight  at  last  of  the  westernmost  roofs  of  Lancaster. 

We  passed  some  miserable  hovels  whose  tenants 
seemed  to  be  afield.  Then  a  substantial  farmhouse  came 
into  view.     I  pondered  if  I  might  dare  to  stop  here: 
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remember  how,  from  our  second  start  Uncle  Jeff  had 
said  no  word  —  indeed  there  were  moments  when  I 
doubted  if  he  breathed,  and  I  surreptitiously  felt  of  his 
heart  to  see  if  it  was  still  beating.  But,  even  as  my 
fingers  hesitated  now  on  the  reins,  he  proved  himself 
alert.    Again  he  read  my  thoughts. 

"Forward!" 

It  was  a  mere  breathing,  but  it  was  a  breathing  in- 
stinct with  determination.  If  I  failed  him,  it  plainly 
said,  I  should  be  leaving  him  to  kill  himself  in  the  effort 
to  gain  his  end  alone. 

We  pushed  on. 

"  We  are  nearly  there.    Faster." 

We  entered  the  town.  It  was  all  astir  these  sev- 
eral hours,  and  folk  looked  oddly  at  us  —  Quaker  mer- 
chants, Amish  farmers  from  under  their  shovel-hats,  and 
Mennonites  in  their  long  gray  coats  —  for,  in  truth,  we 
must  have  presented  a  curious  and  somewhat  terrible 
spectacle :  we  were  two  on  one  horse,  a  coatless  and  dusty 
lad  in  whose  arms  lay  a  half-dead  man  stripped  to  his 
shirt  and  blood  now  from  collar  to  waist !  Still,  when  any 
approached  us,  Uncle  Jeff  would  open  his  glazing  eyes 
and  glare  and  order  them,  in  sepulchral  tones,  to  go  on 
about  their  business. 

We  had  just  turned  into  Queen  Street  when  I  saw, 
heading  in  the  opposite  direction  —  that  is  to  say,  toward 
us  —  two  mounted  figures  instantly  recognizable  for  my 
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eyes  which  had,  during  a  half-hour  and  more,  hungered 
after  them.  My  uncle's  head  was  fallen  back  upon  my 
shoulder,  my  own  spirit  had  been,  a  moment  since, 
drooping,  yet  the  picture  of  this  familiar  pair  revived 
my  spirits  and  made  me  sure  that  all  was  coming  to  a 
good  conclusion. 

"Father!"  I  shouted,  raising  my  bridle-arm. — 
"  Stuart!  —  Hurry!  It's  me  —  and  here's  Uncle  Jeff 
with  me!" 
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FRANK  ROWNTREE'S  SECRET 

NOTWITHSTANDING  he  was  a  man  of  such 
resolution,  Uncle  Jeff  could  not  continue  to 
order  affairs  entirely  to  his  own  will,  once  my 
father  had  been  informed  of  them.  The  wounded  man 
proved  really  grievously  hurt  and  weakened  from  loss 
of  blood;  look  down  he  might  upon  his  brother  for  a 
mere  person  of  politics  —  loving  him  all  the  while,  to  be 
sure  —  yet  that  quiet  brother  possessed  his  own  share  of 
Rowntree  persistence  and  was,  I  now  think,  the  su- 
perior in  management  of  delicate  matters. 

As  I  had  overcome  by  the  trick  of  producing  inn- 
keeper Pattison,  so  my  parent  soon  conquered  by  what 
but  appeared  as  compromise.  The  warrant  was  duly 
sworn  out,  and  a  posse  raised  and  dispatched  to  pick  up, 
if  possible,  the  fugitives'  trail;  but,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  accompany  those  searchers  —  which  he  at  first 
vowed  he  would  do,  but  which  he  was  manifestly  inca- 
pable of  doing  for  any  considerable  time  whatever  — 
Captain  Geoffrey  was  hustled  to  Dr.  Atlee's  house  and 
forcibly  tucked  in  bed,  where  (despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  correctly  diagnosed  his  wound)   he  remained  for 
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many  a  day  before  being  sent  back  north  to  rejoin  his 
military  superiors. 

"And  can't  we  go  along  with  the  posse,  either?" 
asked  Stuart,  as  he,  my  father  and  I  came  out  from  the 
surgeon's  on  to  Duke  Street. 

That  request  was  at  my  lips,  too,  for  my  head  was 
better  —  it  altogether  ceased  to  trouble  me  within 
twenty-four  hours  —  but,  before  I  could  speak,  my 
twin-brother  had  been  answered  in  a  manner  that  fully 
forestalled  me.    Our  father  spoke  with  decision. 

u  We  three  will  ride  to  '  Lynton '  as  fast  as  ever  our 
horses  can  carry  us.  The  proper  place  for  us  all  is 
there  —  and  I  am  much  annoyed  with  your  uncle  for 
ever  letting  you  leave  it,  Jeff." 

We  were  already  getting  into  saddle,  I  upon  Star- 
light, who  had  been  well  cared  for  at  the  neighboring 
tavern  and  was  in  no  ill  case.  Stuart  looked  at  me  and 
I  at  him;  that  look  our  father  intercepted. 

"And  there  will  be  no  more  queries  put,"  says  he, 
"  until  we  have  got  home." 

Nor  were  there  —  to  him.  We  understood  him  well 
enough  for  that.  Only  I  had,  of  course,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  of  the  robber  and  the  secret  hiding-place 
in  "  Lynton  "  parlor,  so  now,  riding  beside  me  out  of 
Lancaster,  Stuart  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  thing. 
Shamefacedly  I  confessed  how  little  I  had  learned. 

"  But  why,"  he  demanded—  "  why?  " 
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"  Mother  called  me." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  go  back  later,  after  she  was 
asleep  again  and  you  were  on  guard  ?  You  did  go  back 
for  the  rifle." 

"  And  got  away  and  upstairs  mighty  quick,"  said  I. 
Then  I  recalled  to  him  the  fright  I  had  suffered  on  en- 
countering the  burglar.  "  It's  true,"  I  said,  "  that  I 
stopped  down  there  just  after  he  left,  but  then  I  was 
buoyed  by  the  excitement  of  our  fight.  Once  I  was  up- 
stairs," I  veraciously  added,  "  I  had  no  mind  for  re- 
visiting the  parlor  until  daylight  —  and  with  that  Uncle 
Jeff  came,  and  the  chance  was  gone." 

Father  stopped  even  this  chatter.  Throughout  all  the 
rest  of  the  ride  we  were  compelled  even  to  suppress  men- 
tion of  our  curiosity  to  each  other ;  but  the  curiosity  grew 
with  our  progress.  We  passed  the  scene  of  the  high- 
way-attack, where  the  body  of  good  Arrow  still  lay,  al- 
ready a  prey  to  early  flies,  and  we  were  forbidden  to 
draw  rein.  We  went  through  the  hill-village  as  swiftly 
as  I  had  gone  through  it  on  my  way  eastward;  by  the 
time  we  swung  into  familiar  Cherry  Lane,  the  thought 
that  now  we  might  soon  search  out  the  mystery  of  the 
attempted  theft  compensated  for  the  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  accompany  the  posse. 

Once  we  were  inside  the  gray  walls  of  "  Lynton," 
there  was  a  pause  to  thank  and  relieve  Rob  Pattison 
from  duty,  and  to  make  sure  of  my  mother's  well-being 
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and  give  her  some  brief  explanations.  Then  I  ran  to 
my  room,  dug  out  the  bundles  of  papers  from  their 
temporary  resting-place  beneath  my  mattress  and 
brought  them  to  my  father,  who  waited  me,  with  Stuart, 
in  his  cheerful,  wainscoted  study.  He  went  slowly 
through  them,  upon  the  open  flap  of  his  tall  desk. 
His  precision  was  exasperating;  he  kept  us  lads  a-tiptoe 
and  at  such  a  distance  that  we  could  see  naught  of  the 
documents'  contents. 

"  Jeff/'  he  once  demanded,  "  did  you  look  at  these 
last  night?  " 

I  told  him  I  had  glanced  at  them.  He  was  very 
serious : 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  are?" 

"  Some  sort  of  postal-reports,"  said  I.  "  And  I  can- 
not see  why  any  burglar —  " 

"  Never  mind  that." 

He  went  on  with  his  examination.  As  we  needs  must, 
Stuart  and  I  waited. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  finished.  Again  he  looked 
up,  and  this  time  he  was  smiling. 

"  They  are  all  here,"  he  said.  He  rose  and,  coming 
forward,  put  an  arm  around  my  shoulder.  "  I  have  been 
somewhat  tardy  in  thanking  you,  my  boy,"  he  went  on; 
"  but  I  was  much  worried.  Now  I  see  that  you  were  too 
quick  for  this  intruder.  He  could  somehow  find  his 
way  to  these  papers,  but  he  could  not  read  them  then. 
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Doubtless,  he  meant  to  steal  them  all,  making  selections 
later  —  and  doubtless  you  came  upon  the  stairs  before 
he  could  bestow  a  single  package  about  his  person.  I 
am  proud  of  you,  Jeff,  and  grateful." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Jeff  and  I  never  found  that  hiding- 
place  before,"  pouted  Stuart,  a  little  jealous  of  this 
praise  of  me. 

"  Well,"  said  our  father,  "  for  one  thing,  it  has  not 
been  there  very  long;  for  another  I  made  it  myself  and 
made  it  so  that  nobody  would  discover  it  —  or  so  I 
hoped — and  for  a  third  thing  —  But  look  for  your- 
selves, lads." 

He  stooped  to  a  spot  in  the  wainscoting  opposite,  as 
I  saw,  to  that  place  in  the  parlor  where  I  had  crouched 
the  night  before.  The  wainscoting,  here  as  there,  was 
divided  throughout  into  squares  by  strips  of  some  lighter 
wood.  Between  one  of  these  strips  —  a  cross-piece  — 
and  the  wainscot  proper  he  dug  his  finger-nails  and 
gently  pulled :  beneath  it  the  entire  square  of  wood  fell 
outward  on  invisible  hinges. 

We  boys  bent  down.  We  were  looking  through  the 
empty  hiding-place,  into  the  parlor. 

"  I  constructed  this,"  father  explained,  "  as  a  safe 
place  to  keep  my  official  papers.  Since  it  is  now  known, 
it  is  useless:  there  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  you  thus 
much  about  it.  And  I  cut  two  entrances  so  that  I 
might  get  to  those  documents  from  either  room.     In 
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case  there  was  somebody  here,  I  could  reach  the  papers 
from  the  parlor —  and  vice  versa." 

Stuart  and  I  were  delighted.  However,  we  both  felt 
that  there  existed  a  trio  of  riddles  only  one  of  which 
had  been  solved.  I  ventured  a  question  regarding  the 
second  of  them : 

"  If  we  boys  never  found  this  place,"  I  asked,  "  how 
could  the  burglar  come,  as  you  yourself  say  he  did,  al- 
most straight  to  it —  and  in  the  dark?  " 

At  this,  father  drew  together  his  gravely  puzzled 
brows.  u  That  is  something  I  should  like  to  know.  I 
have  never  mentioned  the  secret  to  anybody.  Or,  yes  — 
Let  me  see.  Yes:  as  it  was  concerned  with  postal  mat- 
ters, I  did  once  speak  about  it  to  the  head  of  the  serv- 
ice—  to  Dr.  Franklin."  —  Father's  eyes  grew  more  in- 
tent. —  "  In  Philadelphia  when  I  was  last  there.  That 
was  —  " 

"  Just  a  fortnight  since,"  Stuart  supplied. 

"  Aye.  And  it  was  in  his  printing-office.  Incredible 
that  he  should  have  told  it  to  anybody  —  he  of  all  men ! 
Was  he  alone?  I  think  there  was  one  other  in  the  room, 
but  who  that  was  I  can't  recall.  Certainly  I  thought  all 
doubtful  folk  out  of  earshot — and  certainly  whoever 
was  with  us  was,  in  any  case,  a  safe  person  —  a  person 
whom  Dr.  Franklin  trusted!"  Father  walked  to  the 
window  that  gave  toward  the  river  and  so  paused,  look- 
ing out,  his  back  to  us.     Clearly  he  was  cudgelling  his 
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brains  —  and  clearly  to  small  purpose.  "  No,"  he  at  last 
admitted,  a  I  can't  remember  —  I  can't !  " 

He  had  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  We  saw  the 
fingers  twining  and  twisting  among  one  another.  Tak- 
ing up  the  second  riddle,  which  indeed  I  had  been  told 
"  never  to  mind  "  when  I  broached  it  a  minute  since, 
Stuart  said  then : 

"  Anyway,  what  did  the  thief  really  want,  if  all  you 
kept  here  was  papers,  father?  He  didn't  want  those  old 
papers,  surely.  There  is  no  money  to  be  got  out  of 
them." 

This  inquiry  was,  however,  a  mistake :  as  we  at  once 
realized,  it  went  too  far,  and  it  effectually  closed  our  sole 
source  of  information.  Our  parent  walked  slowly  back 
to  us,  and,  severe  as  he  had  seemed  when  he  interrogated 
me  about  my  knowledge  of  the  documents,  he  now 
seemed  all  severity. 

"  Concerning  these  papers,"  said  he  in  a  tone  that 
was  quite  new  to  me,  "  you  must  ask  me  no  more,  either 
of  you  —  neither  now  nor  ever.  Nor  is  that  all.  You 
have  come  upon  some  cognizance  of  them  unavoidably. 
You,  Jeff,  have  put  me — and  others  that  you  know 
not  of —  in  your  debt  for  saving  them,  and  you,  Stuart, 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  borne  yourself  as  bravely,  had 
God  chosen  you  in  Jeff's  stead.  But  now  talk  of  them 
must  cease  forever.  Ask  no  questions:  only  give  me 
your  promises."    He  brightened.    "  Come,  I  know  my 
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sons,  I  hope."  He  laid  a  kindly  hand  upon  each  of  us ; 
he  smiled  once  more.  "No  syllable  about  those  docu- 
ments to  me  or  anybody  else  —  especially  to  anybody 
else.    Jeff —  Stuart,  have  I  your  word?  " 

There  is  no  such  way  to  get  a  boy  upon  your  side  as 
trusting  his  pledge.  In  essentials,  we  were  of  course 
ever  loyal  to  our  father,  and  also  of  course  he  always 
trusted  us;  but  this  open  avowal  upon  his  side  called 
for  an  open  vow  upon  ours,  and  we  gave  it  —  we  pledged 
our  word.  Plainly,  here  were,  after  all,  matters  of 
large  import,  whatever  that  import  might  be :  our  flam- 
ing curiosity  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  gladly. 

"  And  now,"  said  our  father,  "  get  you  both  about 
your  own  business  while  I  return  to  mine." 

So  he  spoke  and  so,  at  that  time  —  dejectedly  and 
most  ignorantly,  but  none  the  less  devotedly  —  Stuart 
and  I  thought  the  affair,  so  far  as  it  concerned  us  or 
our  further  knowledge  of  it,  at  an  end.  Ere  we  had 
learned  how  greatly  we  were  mistaken  in  this  assump- 
tion several  weeks  had  passed.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
boys  could  forego  —  as  our  father  well  understood  — 
mutual  speculations  concerning  what  had  happened;  but 
I  do  mean  that  we  kept  the  spirit  of  our  vow :  that  we 
talked  thereof  to  nobody  else  and  that  we  barely  hoped 
for  any  future  enlightenment. 

Moreover,  as  time  went  on,  we  had  the  other  and 
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proper  occupations  of  our  lives  to  claim  attention  — 
chores,  lessons,  Stuart's  carrier-pigeons  and  I  know  not 
what  besides.  It  appeared  more  and  more  unlikely  that 
we  should  ever  hear  further  of  the  robber  and  the  rea- 
sons for  his  attempted  robbery.  The  event  gradually 
grew  dim  in  our  minds,  and  about  the  last  happening 
that  I  should  then  have  expected  to  befall  me  was  that 
I  should  be  assigned  again  to  any  active  part  in  this 
as  yet  truly  unfinished  drama. 

Meanwhile,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  here  and  now  that 
the  Lancaster  authorities  uncovered  no  trace  of  those 
brigands  who  had  followed  the  wrong  one  of  Washing- 
ton's two  messengers.  The  highwaymen  seemed  to  have 
been  swallowed  by  the  earth  upon  leaving  Uncle  Jeff 
and  me  lying  in  the  road.  So  many  were  then  the 
Tories  among  us,  and  so  mightily  did  they  assist  one  an- 
other, that  not  even  anybody  could  be  found  with  defi- 
nite information  of  having,  on  the  day  of  the  attack, 
seen  about  the  country-side  a  party  of  strangers  such  as 
the  party  must  have  been  at  whose  hands  we  endured 
our  tribulation.  Word  was  sent  to  inform  General 
Washington  of  my  uncle's  plight;  long  later  we  were 
told  how  the  escaped  dispatch-bearer  reached  his  des- 
tination only  to  be  killed  upon  his  return-journey;  and 
at  last  my  uncle  himself,  recovered  and,  fretting  for  ac- 
tion, rode  away  into  the  north  again  and  rejoined  the 
army  there. 
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To  us  at  "  Lynton  "  came  little  of  an  alarming  nature 
until  three  of  us  had  set  out,  as  I  am  about  to  relate, 
from  Philadelphia.  Then,  indeed,  we  were  all  to  be 
caught  again,  one  way  or  another,  in  that  strange  net 
whereof  the  burglarious  entrance  of  our  homestead,  the 
waylaying  of  the  couriers  and  the  ambush  outside  of 
Lancaster  were,  for  my  immediate  family,  only  the 
comparatively  quiet  openings. 
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I  PASS,  therefore,  now  to  that  late  Spring  afternoon 
—  a  fine  hot  day  —  when  our  Conestoga-wagon 
reached  Philadelphia.  We  had  come  all  this  long 
distance  from  our  home  for  two  cogent  reasons:  the 
first,  that  my  father  was  a  delegate,  returning  after  pro- 
tracted absence,  to  the  Continental  Congress,  here  in 
debate  upon  complete  and  final  separation  from  the  Brit- 
ish Crown;  the  second,  that  my  mother,  but  lately  recov- 
ered from  her  long  illness,  was  to  go  on  with  us  young 
people  across  New  Jersey,  where  the  salt  breezes  of  the 
Atlantic  were  intended  to  expedite  her  convalescence. 

So,  besides  our  parents,  the  party  included  my  sister 
Susanna,  my  brother  and  myself.  And  you  are  to 
understand  —  since  it  is  most  important  to  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  what  soon  occurred —  that  my  father  im- 
pressed upon  us  twins  not  only  the  necessity  of  guarding 
our  mother  from  any  disturbing  gossip,  but  also  the 
order  that  our  sister  was,  as  a  little  girl,  to  be  left  to 
share  the  invalid's  quiet. 

"  I  only  wish  father  was  a  soldier,  too,"  said  Stuart 
for  the  hundredth  time,  as  our  sweating  horses  were 
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finally  pulled  up  before  the  gray  front  of  Mitchell's 
Tavern  in  Chestnut  Street. 

Rabid  for  revolution,  we  boys  —  to  whom  our  father 
still  spoke  seldom  of  public  affairs  —  continued  to  think 
little  of  civilians  as  a  class.  Moreover,  we  were  as  yet 
partly  ignorant  of  the  dangers  besetting  the  Congress 
and  partly  callous  to  them. 

To  be  sure,  the  Colonies  were  a-tiptoe,  and  our  par- 
ent's anxiety  was  writ  large  on  his  face.  Would  the  rep- 
resentatives declare  for  independence?  Or  would  they 
accept  the  tardy  concessions  of  the  mad  King's  finally 
alarmed  ministers?  As  long  ago  as  last  December,  the 
delegates  had  disavowed  their  assembly's  allegiance  to 
Parliament,  but  that  was  not  breaking  away  from  the 
Crown. 

One  group  of  Congressmen  —  most  admired  by  the 
Whigs  and  most  feared  by  the  Tories  —  stigmatized  as 
false  all  promises  made  by  royal  emissaries  and  were 
striving  hard  for  formal  separation.  Yet  some  members 
remained  frankly  loyal  to  Britain,  and  others  (none 
could  guess  how  many)  were  being  approached  by  per- 
suasion and  flattery  and  even  bribes  from  wealthy 
Crown-sympathizers  and  from  those  British  secret- 
agents  who  thronged  the  town.  With  such  a  state  of 
affairs  current,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  how  went 
the  armed  conflicts  raging  far  north  and  far  south, 
it  is   small  wonder  that  the  interior  of  the   country 
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fixed  its  tense  attention  upon  these  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Still,  lads  are  ever  lovers  of  physical  action.  Stuart 
and  I  thought  most  of  the  men  in  the  field. 

"  I  wish  we  were  soldiers! "  said  I  just  as  I  had  said 
it  when  Grandpa  Nick  rode  away  from  "  Lynton." 

Fine  talk!  I  little  thought  how  soon  my  hope  would 
bear  perilous  fruits.  Veritable  soldiering  of  strange 
sort  awaited  us  just  around  the  near  future's  corner; 
within  ten  minutes  of  our  Philadelphia  arrival,  I  had 
set  unguessing  feet  upon  the  path  to  adventure. 

The  thing  began  quietly  enough.  I  left  my  mother 
and  Susanna  in  Stuart's  care  at  Mitchell's  and  accom- 
panied my  father  on  some  errands  about  the  city. 
Philadelphia  was,  however,  even  then  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Colonies,  having  a  population  of  over  twenty- 
five  thousand :  you  may  be  sure  that  its  sights  were  mar- 
vels to  my  country  eyes.  I  missed  little  from  St.  Peter's 
impressive  church  at  Third  and  Pine  Streets  and  St. 
Mary's  on  Fourth  Street,  to  the  old  Southwark  Thea- 
tre and  the  already  famous  Carpenters'  Hall.  I  was 
still  unwearied  and  eager  when  we  turned  north,  after 
many  peregrinations,  into  Second  from  Market,  and 
entered  the  low  doorway  to  the  office  of  an  unpretending 
printing-shop. 

It  was  a  plain  and  disordered  room,  simply  fur- 
nished.   On  a  littered  desk,  atop  the  other  papers,  was 
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a  fresh  copy  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  General 
Advertiser,"  this  being  one  of  its  frequent  a  postscripts  " 
for  momentous  days,  between  its  regular  semi-weekly 
printings.  The  wall  opposite  was  covered  with  bills, 
and  among  these,  I  remember  a  large  sheet  that  caught 
my  anti-British  fancy  —  the  device  of  a  broken  rattle- 
snake with  the  motto: 


UNITE  OR  DIE! 


Then  I  looked  at  a  person  rising  from  his  high  bureau 
beneath : 

"Dr.  Franklin,"  said  my  father,  with  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  this  is  my  boy  Jeff." 

Here  stood  an  exception  to  any  small  opinion  of  our 
politicians !  What  he  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world  need 
not  be  told;  to  me  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  I  thus  saw 
for  the  first  time,  was  the  man  that  snatched  lightning 
from  the  skies.  It  was  he  who  composed  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack,"  organized  the  militia,  built  forts 
among  the  Indians  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  — 
the  man  who,  since  his  latest  return  from  abroad,  went 
almost  further  than  the  Virginians  in  advocacy  of  in- 
dependence. 
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And  he  was  nothing  terrible  to  see,  either:  a  genial, 
and  all  but  boyish,  gentleman,  whose  pink  cheeks  and 
burly  figure  belied  his  seventy  years.  Carelessly  dressed, 
he  stooped  somewhat,  giving  no  hint  of  his  continued 
prowess  as  a  swimmer;  but  the  eyes  that  searched  me 
through  those  bifocal  spectacles  of  his  own  invention 
were  as  merry  as  keen,  and  his  hand-grip  was  kindness 
itself. 

Yet  he  was  all  for  business.  He  said  some  smiling 
word  to  me,  inquired  concerning  my  loyalty  —  in  reply 
whereto  I  announced  my  blushing,  but  ardent,  desire  to 
fight  for  the  Colonies  —  and  then,  towering  above  my 
father's  stocky  figure,  he  began  to  speak  with  rapid 
clearness  and  sobriety  about  Congressional  affairs. 

"  You're  none  too  soon,  Rowntree.  We  need  sorely 
the  influence  of  every  Separationist  delegate." 

All  lightness  had  suddenly  deserted  the  speaker's  face. 
His  tone  assumed  so  sombre  a  gravity  that  my  father 
grew  pale  to  the  roots  of  his  sparse  hair: 

"  Something  has  happened  to  the  Army?  " 

"  Worse,"  declared  Dr.  Franklin  slowly. 

"  Jeff,"  said  my  father,  who  could  never  seem  to  re- 
member that  Stuart  and  I  were  now  nearly  grown  men, 
"  run  out  into  the  street  awhile." 

The  doctor  intervened : 

"Nay!    Unfortunately,  the  secret  is  open." 

I  can  see  him  yet,  his  pleasant  countenance  gone 
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grim,  a  hand  resting  on  each  of  his  interlocutor's  arms, 
as  a  worried  schoolmaster  might  stand  to  confide  in  a 
favorite  pupil. 

My  father  snapped  out  an  anxious :  "  And  what  may 
that  be,  sir?  "  —  to  which  Franklin  replied: 

"  We  cannot  tell  what  has  happened  to  the  Army  — 
because  something  has  happened  to  my  system  of  com- 
munication." 

They  did  draw  somewhat  aside ;  but  I  knew  enough  of 
that  system  to  understand  their  topic.  It  was  by  no 
means  tardily  that  I  heard  enough  of  their  talk  to  piece 
together  the  catastrophe: 

Among  his  multitudinous  activities,  the  Doctor,  as 
head  of  Colonial  postal-affairs,  had  long  made  prepara- 
tion againt  this  day  when  relations  between  us  and  Eng- 
land should  strain  to  the  breaking-point.  He  estab- 
lished proper  postal-routes  between  important  centres, 
but  he  placed  in  charge  of  all  postal-centres  men  upon 
whom  he  relied  as  devoted  to  Liberty  —  men  that  would 
divert  to  him  any  communication  detrimental  to  the 
Cause  —  transmit  speedily  and  safely  any  news  of  im- 
port to  the  advocates  of  Freedom  —  deliver  their  secret 
correspondence  and  pass  along  their  plans  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  Tories.  In  short,  he  made  the  service  a  vast 
net  for  the  catching  of  our  enemies'  schemes  and  a  swift 
machine  for  the  spreading  of  Separationist  propaganda 
and  intelligence. 
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And  now,  when  worst  needed,  that  net  had  mysteri- 
ously broken!  From  the  two  places  whence  news  was 
most  imperative  to  the  Congress,  all  news  ceased.  Car- 
riers could  apparently  get  through  to  Baltimore  —  the 
nearest  relay-station  from  the  south — they  could  make 
their  way  to  the  island  of  Manhattan  —  which  was 
Washington's  headquarters  —  but  none  returned.  Not 
even  a  Congressional  spy,  still  less  a  pony-post  or  mail- 
coach,  had  arrived  with  details  of  the  latest  situation. 
At  the  head  of  an  invisible  organization,  some  Tory 
master  of  espionage  was  suppressing  every  dispatch 
from  New  York  and  Charleston! 

"  We  are  aware  that  Howe's  Boston  troops  have  ar- 
rived off  Sandy  Hook.  We  have  been  informed  that 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  reached  Sullivan's  Island. 
And  we  know  nothing  else." 

My  father  nodded  solemnly.  "  Do  you  think,"  he 
said,  "  that  what  I  reported  to  you  as  befalling  at '  Lyn- 
ton  '  and  near  it  —  the  pursuit  of  my  brother  Geoffrey, 
the  appearance  of  a  housebreaker  who  somehow  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  place  in  which  I  had  our  dispatches 
—  do  you  think  those  things  could  be  part  and  parcel 
of  this  same  great  plot? " 

I  believe  I  was  all  but  forgotten  —  at  all  events,  I 
was  disregarded  —  and  so  I  heard  at  last  some  explana- 
tion of  one  riddle  that  had  long  perplexed  me.  Those 
dull-seeming  papers  which  I  had  once  held  in  my  hands 
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—  the  papers  concealed  in  the  wall  at  home :  the  burglar 
was  a  Tory  spy,  and  he  had  wanted  them  because  they 
contained  information  of  the  Separationists'  plans! 

Dr.  Franklin  was  saying:  "  Without  a  doubt." 

"  And,"  asked  my  father,  "  since  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  report  upon  the  matter,  have  you  discov- 
ered how  the  secret  ever  came  to  be  known?  " 

"  Nothing.  You  are  sure,  Rowntree,  that  you  spoke 
of  it  to  none  save  me? " 

"  I  am  wholly  sure." 

"  I  remember  when  you  told  me."  The  doctor  went 
to  an  inner  door,  opened  it  and  called:  "  Jabez  John- 
son!" 

I  had  heard  the  name  as  belonging  to  the  innkeeper 
at  whose  place  by  the  seashore  my  mother  was  to  regain 
her  strength,  and  I  was  aware  that  this  Johnson  was 
known  to  both  the  Doctor  and  my  father.  Now  a  heavy 
step  sounded  from  another  room,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
came  in. 

He  was  the  hugest  man  I  had  ever  seen  —  a  perfect 
mountain  of  flesh  and  excellent  testimony  to  the  food 
with  which  he  fed  the  patrons  of  his  inn.  He  had 
matted  hair  under  his  cocked  hat,  and  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  his  ruddy  face,  his  fat-submerged  blue  eyes 
were  incongruously  babyish;  but  his  mouth  was  wide 
and  laughing,  his  voice  deep  and  hearty: 

"  Good-day,  sir,  and  doctor!" 
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He  shook  the  room.  He  must  have  stood  six-feet-six 
in  his  woolen  stockings,  yet,  because  of  that  jollity  of 
his  manner,  he  was  to  me  the  reverse  of  terrifying:  these 
many  years  he  could  not  have  seen  his  own  toes  for  the 
enormous  belly  that  bulged  his  buff  waistcoat  and 
rocked  with  his  laughter  —  a  man  to  bring  a  smile 
to  any  face,  I  thought,  and  to  warm  any  spirit  he  com- 
muned with. 

Father  greeted  him  cordially,  and  I  gathered  at  once 
that  he  ranked  high  in  the  Separationists'  espionage- 
service.  Dr.  Franklin  asked  if  he  recalled  the  day  when 
"  Mr.  Rowntree  told  us  of  where  he  bestowed  his  share 
of  our  papers  at  his  home." 

"  That  I  do,  by  Benedict,"  he  rumbled.  "  Didn't  we 
talk  it  over  in  March  last?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  I  wanted  our  friend 
here  to  learn  how  your  memory  bears  out  mine  in  that 
affair.    There  was  none  else  in  the  room?  " 

Johnson  shook  his  big  head.  "  Nary  a  soul,  gentle- 
men." 

"And  none  can  overhear  from  behind  there?"  my 
father  pressed  him,  with  a  harried  glance  at  that  inner 
door. 

"  Not  they,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  saw  to  that  when 
I  had  it  put  in —  and  all  my  men,  Hall's  and  mine,  are 
fairly  trustworthy." 

Father  asked:  "  You  never  mentioned  the  affair? " 
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Jabez  Johnson's  laughter  nigh  deafened  me.  u  Not  I ! 
You  both  know  me  better  than  to  believe  that,  I  hope." 
His  stomach  jumped  like  agitated  jelly.  "Besides,  I 
have  enough  such  hiding-places  o'  my  own  not  to  vorry 
about  other  folk's.  To  speak  you  plain,  I  clean  forgot 
the  business." 

They  plied  him  for  perhaps  five  minutes,  but  neither 
he  nor  they  appeared  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
mystery. 

"  One  of  your  '  Lynton  '  servants  must  have  seen  you 
at  the  wainscot,  Rowntree,"  says  the  doctor  at  last  — 
"  or  else  stumbled  somehow  on  the  means  of  opening 
the  place  while  cleaning  your  parlor  —  stumbled  on  it 
and  sold  the  fact  to  the  Tories." 

At  that  they  had  to  let  it  rest,  though  nobody,  and 
least  of  all  Mr.  Johnson,  was  satisfied.  He  neverthe- 
less laughed  his  way  out  as  he  had  come,  and  the  other 
two  men  resumed,  still  in  my  eager  hearing,  their  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  Colonies'  plight,  while  I  kept  ask- 
ing myself  over  and  over  which  of  our  servants  was  dis- 
loyal, yet  hating  myself  for  each  one  I  suspected. 

"  So  torydom,"  said  my  father,  "  wants  to  frighten 
the  Congress  into  submission." 

"  And  torydom,"  Dr.  Franklin  replied,  *  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  success.  How  can  revolution  win  if  Crown 
forces  sever  Pennsylvania  from  New  England,  Vir- 
ginia from  Georgia?     Our  own  Pennsylvania  delega- 
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tion  is  now  asking  that  and  is  violently  divided  over  the 
issue.  So  is  Delaware.  Yet  geographic  union  is  neces- 
sary —  and  a  unanimous  vote  is  necessary  also." 

"  We  shall  vote  by  delegations,"  father  pointed  out: 
"the  majority  of  any  delegation  will  decide  what  that 
delegation's  whole  vote  will  be." 

"Aye,"  agreed  the  doctor;  "but  think  you  we  can 
expect  Heyward  and  Lynch  and  the  other  South  Caro- 
linians —  despite  Rob  Livingston's  influence,  can  we  ex- 
pect the  New  York  men  —  to  vote  for  separation,  when 
that  very  vote  may  provoke  instant  reprisals  upon  their 
respective  Colonies  perhaps  already  under  an  invader's 
heel?  You  will  have  heard  that  North  Carolina  on 
April  12th  authorized  its  representatives  to  join  in  a 
declaration  for  independence ;  but  their  home  neighbour, 
South  Carolina  —  they  were  more  than  human  were 
they  not  now  influenced  thereby.  No,  Rowntree,  we  do 
need  you  and  all  men  of  your  opinion;  but  unless  we 
get  news  of  these  invasions  soon,  and  good  news,  the 
Anti-Separationists  may  disrupt  the  Congress." 

My  father,  too,  was  regarding  that  emblem  of  "  Unite 
Or  Die!"  "Is  communication  elsewhere  still  un- 
broken? "  he  asked. 

"  Absolutely!  But  of  what  use  is  that?  We  have  to 
have  news  from  the  Carolinas  and  New  York,  where 
the  fighting  is.  I  had  one  idea:  I  remembered  how  the 
ancient  Greeks  trained  the  birds  of  air  for  messengers. 
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At  that  New  Jersey  place  by  the  sea  whither  your  good 
wife  goes  tonight,  the  innkeeper-postmaster  is  one  of  my 
best  men.  I'd  thought  of  having  him,  from  that  out- 
of-the-way  region,  send  carrier-pigeons  through,  by 
some  of  his  fellows,  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and 
then,  in  order  to  save  him  unnecessary  trips  to  and  from 
Philadelphia,  of  arranging  a  similar  service  between 
him  and  me,  building  a  cote  on  the  roof  of  this  very 
house.  But,  outside  of  books,  I  know  nothing  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  nor,  does  he  —  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  does 
anyone  else  hereabouts." 

I  had  been  standing  a  little  apart  from  my  elders,  but 
all  ears,  as  a  lad  often  is.  While  the  Doctor  spoke,  my 
excited  interest  grew,  and  here  I  boldly  spoke  up. 

"  My  brother,  Stuart,  knows  a  lot  about  carriers," 
I  volunteered.  "  And  I  know  a  little.  Stuart  has  two 
score  such  birds  at  home." 

"  Jeff,"  my  father  reprimanded  me,  "remember  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  grown  men." 

But  Dr.  Franklin  bade  me  talk  on.  "  In  my  Massa- 
chusetts birthplace,"  said  he,  "  I  was  the  fifteenth  of 
seventeen  children,  and,  so,  Rowntree,  I  know  'em. 
!  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,'  they  tell 
us  — My  lad,  talk  freely." 

And  so  it  was  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  I  started  upon  the  way  which  was  soon  to  lead 
me  into  the  first  and  worst  perils  of  my  career  so  far. 
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I  am  a  grown  man  now  and  have  fought  with  General 
Washington's  Army,  as  I  longed  to  do;  but  no  battle 
of  our  glorious  War  of  Independence  ever  contained  for 
me  such  terrors  as  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Pine- 
Woods  Robbers,  on  the  crupper  of  the  false  and  blas- 
phemous circuit-rider's  horse,  or  in  that  chimney-place 
when  I  heard  above  the  clatter  of  my  heart-beats  the  de- 
tails of  the  Manor-House  Conspiracy. 

Here  was  the  beginning.  As  for  the  end,  there  are 
yet  nights  when  I  listen  again  to  the  racket  of  hoofs 
that  merges  into  horrible  laughter  and,  amid  sweat- 
starting  nightmares  of  the  secret  dispatch-chest,  see 
once  more,  silhouetted  by  a  feeble  lantern-ray,  the  hand 
of  the  murderer  groping  toward  my  defenseless  throat. 
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AT  first,  however,  it  seemed  I  did  myself  but  an 
ill  turn  by  mention  of  my  brother's  more  ex- 
pert knowledge,  for  now  that  I  had  met  the 
great  Doctor  and  come  close  to  the  silent  struggle  he 
was  so  desperately  waging  against  those  invisible  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  my  sole  desire  —  since  I  might  not  yet 
join  the  Army  —  was  to  work  by  his  side,  whereas 
Stuart  was  chosen  for  such  duty.  All  in  a  trice,  it 
seemed,  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  lodge  with  our 
father,  and  was  to  pass  his  daylight-hours  at  this  print- 
ing-shop of  Franklin  and  Hall,  here  drilling  the  birds ; 
I  must  go  on  with  my  mother  and  sister  to  that  inn 
beside  the  sea,  apparently  almost  as  far  removed  from 
Philadelphia's  intrigues  as  from  the  warfare  of  General 
Washington. 

Thus  did  the  doctor  amend  his  plan.  He  had  already 
bought,  but  not  attempted  to  train,  a  flock  of  pigeons. 
Now  my  brother,  as  the  more  adept  of  us  boys,  would 
educate  the  majority  of  these  in  the  city,  for  the  phi- 
losopher himself  to  smuggle  to  New  York  and  Balti- 
more by  those  spies  who  could  pass  in,  yet  whom  our 
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unseen  foe  kept  from  passing  out:  these  birds  might 
bring  directly  the  tidings  so  sorely  required.  I,  in  New 
Jersey,  was  to  attempt  a  somewhat  similar  school  for 
Mr.  Jabez  Johnson,  the  innkeeper,  to  operate. 

Chagrin  incarnadined  my  cheeks.  "  I  had  rather  stay 
here,"  said  I  to  Dr.  Franklin;  but  I  knew  that  cause 
was  lost  before  it  was  pleaded.  You  are  to  picture  me 
at  this  time,  Stuart's  double,  a  small,  wiry,  freckled  lad 
with  tow  hair  and  a  turned-up  nose  and  a  vast  capacity 
for  adventures  and  hero  worship.  — "I  had  rather  work 
directly  for  you,  sir." 

Well  do  I  remember  how  the  old  statesman  sympa- 
thized with  me,  and  the  words  wherein,  bidding  me  good- 
bye, there  on  his  doorstep,  he  sought  to  comfort  me, 
though  he  did  not  change  his  mind  one  jot  in  my  favor. 
He  indicated  neighboring  Christ  Church. 

"  That  steeple,"  says  he,  "  is  partly  my  design,  but 
who  thinks  of  aught  save  the  architecture  of  John  Kear- 
sley,  when  he  looks  at  it?  Enough  for  me  to  have  been 
of  such  help  as  was  in  me.  My  boy,  a  country's  battles 
are  not  all  fought  on  the  tented  field  or  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  its  people's  representatives,  either.  The  deadli- 
est are  often  decided  by  private  citizens  at  unlikely 
corners.     See  you  that  house  over  there?" 

Now  he  pointed  across-street  to  a  low,  flat-roofed, 
rich-seeming  building  having  about  it,  to  my  eyes,  noth- 
ing remarkable  save  a  certain  sinister  air  easily  ac- 
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counted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  every  window  was  tight 
shuttered,  and  that  it  was  thus  the  only  lifeless  thing  in 
a  busy  thoroughfare. 

"  I  see  it,  sir,"  said  I,  little  thinking  how  it  would  one 
time  come  to  importance  in  my  sight. 

"  It  belongs,"  explained  the  doctor,  "  to  Edwin  Tal- 
bot — '  Tory  Talbot,'  they  call  him.  But  he  finds  him- 
self more  comfortable,  in  these  days,  at  his  great  estate 
of  '  Northcote '  along  the  very  road  that  you  are  to 
travel — and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  one  of  the 
deadly  battles  I  have  mentioned  is  not  being  fought  at 
1  Northcote.'  " 

I  looked  again  at  the  closed  house :  its  chimneys  were 
smokeless ;  across  its  front  doorway  an  ambitious  spider 
had  woven  a  gigantic  web.  But  Dr.  Franklin  brought 
himself  about  with  the  round  turn  that  ever  ended  one 
of  his  moods  and  heralded  another;  he  handed  me  a 
pamphlet  with  a  reddish  cover,  and  says  he : 

"  Here  is  the  latest  '  Poor  Richard  ' :  I  have  written 
your  name  and  mine  in  it.  Follow  its  maxims,  young 
Geoffrey.  And  keep  in  good  physical  condition:  mod- 
eration, a  cold  bath  each  morning  —  plenty  of  exercise. 
That's  my  regimen  —  and  look  at  me.  Don't  forget  that 
no  man  or  boy  of  us  can  tell  when  his  country  may  de- 
mand the  best  that  he  has  to  give." 

I  say  I  remember  those  words  now;  but  I  fear  I  was 
an  ungrateful  lad  when,  next  morning,  I  perched  with 
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Jabez  Johnson  on  the  driver's  seat  of  his  open  two-horse 
wagon,  my  mother  and  sister  seated  on  a  loosely  nailed 
plank  behind  us,  and  began  our  journey  through  New 
Jersey.  Adventure,  I  thought,  stopped  at  the  farther 
end  of  Cooper's  Ferry,  nor  was  I  consoled  when  Mr. 
Johnson  produced  a  pair  of  long  pistols  and  laid  them, 
cocked  and  primed,  between  his  great  outspread  feet. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  let  the  Pine  Robbers  try 
to  stop  me,  or  any  on  us,  an'  by  Benedict  I'll  larn  'em 
manners!  " 

Undeveloped  as  I  yet  was,  he  left  me  scarce  any 
space  beside  him:  an  uproarious  creature  of  enormous 
strength,  who  swore  by  General  Benedict  Arnold  — 
then  a  Colonial  hero  for  his  services  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Montreal  —  and  whose  tales  of  Tory  persecution  should 
have  been  enough  to  win  any  young  heart.  I  asked  him 
what  the  Pine  Robbers  were.  He  consulted  a  watch 
fully  three  inches  in  diameter. 

"We  had  ought  to  be  crossin'  their  country  soon 
enough,  my  son,"  said  he;  "  an'  here's  hopin'  you  don't 
find  out  by  experience.  The  Piney  Lads  be  them  as 
makes  these  Jersey  pine-forests  unsafe  for  honest  hunts- 
men an'  these  Jersey  highways  perilous  for  any  honest 
wayfarer.  They  be  half  conwicts  as  have  broke  jail  — 
an'  t'other  half  be  headed  there.  They'd  slit  any  throat, 
no  matter  whether  its  blood  be  Whig  or  Tory ;  but  they 
calls  theirselves  loyal  to  the  crazy  King."    He  gave  his 
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fat  thigh  a  resounding  thwack.  "  God  save  the  Con- 
gress!—  Gad-ep,  gad-ep!  "  He  put  his  horses  to  their 
best  pace.  "  Too  fat  to  fight  I  be;  but  not  too  fat  to  cir- 
cumwent  the  Pine  Robbers." 

I  looked  back  to  see  if  my  charges  were  listening: 
this  was  alarming  conversation  for  their  unused  ears. 
But  the  rattle  of  the  wagon  and  its  jolting  kept  their 
minds  on  the  more  immediately  precarious  necessity  of 
holding  tight  to  their  places. 

A  clear  sky  shone  above;  on  each  side  flatlands 
stretched  to  the  horizon,  endless  thickets  of  dwarf  pine. 
The  road  was  rough,  and  though,  to  accommodate  bulky 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  driver's  seat  had  a  good  yard's  width, 
the  cavity  underneath  was  boarded  up,  so  that,  while 
I  might  extend  my  legs  before  me  readily  enough,  I 
could  not,  as  was  my  habit,  tuck  them  back.  They 
brushed  a  padlock:  that  seat  was  a  chest. 

"  Aye,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  in  explanation,  "  I've  got 
them  pigeons  in  it  now  —  there's  air  enough  comes 
through  the  cracks  to  give  'em  breath,  but  nary  a  crack's 
wide  enough  to  let  'em  slide  out.  Mostly  I  carries  there 
such  things  for  Dr.  Franklin  as  he  an'  me  don't  want 
inwestigated  on  the  way.  One  trip,  what  d'ye  think 
'twere?  Why,  this  here  chist  fair  busted  with  that  there 
congressional  money  mebby  you  heerd  tell  of  as  him 
an'  his  partner  be  printin'." 

We  passed  few  people  and  only  now  and  then  a  poor 
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patch  of  cultivated  land  with  a  tumbledown  shanty  on 
it  and  a  sad-eyed,  drooping-shouldered  owner;  yet  Jabez 
appeared  to  be  favorably  known  to  everybody  that  was 
encountered  and  would  often  draw  up  to  exchange  news 
in  his  boisterous,  hearty  voice.  Horses  were  changed  at 
a  miserable  inn,  where  we  met  a  grim  gentleman  that  our 
conductor  said  was  John  Hart,  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressman-farmer, who  was  posting  to  Philadelphia,  and 
who  told  us  that  the  New  Jersey  Colonial  Assembly  had 
just  exiled  its  Royalist  Governor.  Then,  throughout  a 
long  and  tedious  afternoon,  wTe  rolled  between  yet 
thicker  forests  of  higher  and  more  pungent  pine  and  a 
dusty  atmosphere  of  age-old  silence.  It  was  well  on 
toward  sunset  when  one  side  of  the  road  was,  for 
quite  a  great  distance,  bordered  by  a  high  stone-wall 
over  which,  even  from  my  perch  on  the  padlocked  seat, 
sight  proved  impossible. 

"  That  there  estate  be  '  Northcote,'  "  Mr.  Johnson  an- 
swered my  question,  "  an'  I'll  tell  you  here  an'  now,  my 
son,  'tis  a  good  place  for  a  loyal  Separationist  to  be  past 
of." 

We  were  not  past  it  for  a  long  time,  however,  and  I 
spent  that  time  in  recollecting  what  Dr.  Franklin  had 
informed  me  of  its  Tory  owner  and  in  gleaming  further 
indications  concerning  him  from  Mr.  Jabez  Johnson, 
Just  as  we  reached  its  eastern  bound,  we  nearly  flew  by 
a  rider  going  west. 
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uAn'  that  there's  him  hisself,"  declared  the  giant  be- 
side me:  "Tory  Talbot,  by  Benedict  —  and  God  save 
the  Congress!" 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  around,  but  I  had  quick  vision 
of  a  graceful  rider,  whose  face  was  pale,  whose  eyes 
were  cold  and  whose  lips  were  set  in  a  straight  line.  So 
much  then;  yet  the  briefest  glimpse  often  takes  in  more 
than  the  brain  can  immediately  realize,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened now.  One  instant  and  I  thought  I  should  know 
Mr.  Edwin  Talbot  if  ever  we  met  again  —  the  next, 
when  we  had  passed  him  —  I  knew  well  that  I  had  seen 
him  before. 

Not  alone  the  outstanding  features  and  their  cruel 
cast,  the  line  and  color  (or  lack  of  it)  convinced  me: 
bloodless  lips,  hard  mouth,  patrician  nose.  Ear  more 
certain  —  altogether  certain  —  I  was  made  by  the  gen- 
eral expression  once  seen  and  lost,  now  seen  and  lost 
again.  It  was  horribly  the  face  of  a  gentleman  born 
and  bred  through  which  peered  a  ruthlessly  evil  soul: 
Tory  Talbot  had  doubtless  been  the  leader  of  those 
Crown-men  who  had  pursued  Uncle  Jeff  and  his  fellow 
dispatch-bearer  —  who  had  waylaid  us  on  the  Philadel- 
phia road  near  Lancaster  —  and  he  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  robber  I  had  encountered  in  the  parlor  at  "  Lyn- 
ton  "  ! 

We  were  far  from  him  now.  I  looked  back:  he  was 
hidden  by  a  bend  of  our  course.    Moreover,  my  mother 
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was  safely  occupied  with  Susanna:  I  told  Mr.  Johnson 
of  the  recognition.. 

He  near  let  fall  the  reins. 

"  Be  you  sure?" 

"  I'm  certain." 

His  unoccupied  hand  slapped  a  fat  thigh.  His  baby- 
ish eyes  protruded. 

"By  Benedict!  "  The  noise  of  the  horses  could  not 
overcome  his  roar  with  me,  but  they  did  keep  it  from  my 
mother  and  sister.  "I  believe  you  —  that  I  do.  It 
would  be  fair  like  him  to  be  in  that  matter:  he's  in  most 
Tory  nastiness  of  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Gener- 
ally, he  only  plans  —  lets  others  take  the  rough  work  — 
but  once  in  a  while  he  lends  a  hand,  and  like  as  not  he 
trusted  them  papers  to  none  o'  his  underlings.  Of  course 
that's  it!" 

I  wondered  how  the  proprietor  of  "  Northcote  "  had 
come  by  knowledge  of  the  "  Lynton  "  hiding-place. 

"  Bought  it,"  said  Jabez.  "  You  may  bet  he  bought 
it.  Like  the  wise  Doctor  says,  I  alius  thought  it  was 
found  out  and  sold  by  one  o'  your  servants,  and  now  you 
recognize  Tory  Talbot  for  the  robber,  I've  no  doubt 
left.  Lordy,  how  he  flings  about  the  money  that  the 
King's  folk  send  him!  " 

"  You'll  get  word  to  father  and  Dr.  Franklin?" 

"  That  I  will.  Better,  going  back  and  forth  as  I 
do,  I'll  tell  'em  by  word  o'  mouth,  and  that  shortly." 
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He  cracked  his  whip  viciously.  "  Though  little  help  it 
may  be  to  us.  We  can't  arrest  him  in  these  parts: 
he's  too  popular.  We  can't  legally  arrest  him  or  any 
of  his  like,  more's  the  pity,  till  we've  announced  our  in- 
dependence and  become  a  free  nation  in  declared  war. 
—  God  save  the  Congress! " 

We  talked  and  talked.  Meanwhile,  we  were  stopped 
by  no  Pine  Robbers  —  which,  save  for  my  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility anent  my  mother  and  sister,  rather  renewed 
and  deepened  that  disappointment  which  my  identifica- 
tion of  Tory  Talbot  had  temporarily  done  much  to 
dispel:  the  country  we  traversed  was  wild  enough  for 
any  desperadoes'  taste  and  wild  enough,  too,  for  any 
deed  of  violence. 

On  and  on  we  went.  The  sombre  woodlands  reap- 
peared. Then  these  gave  place  to  ever  widening 
marshes,  which  in  turn  were  followed  by  as  desolate  a 
sweep  of  sand  dunes  as  ever  was :  miles  of  them,  so  that 
the  road  had  to  be  built  of  stones  between  and  fenced 
against  the  shifting  soil.  The  air  grew  brisk  with  the 
scent  of  salt,  and  far  out  ahead  of  us  that  which  had 
seemed  part  of  the  sky  became  an  infinite  sweep  of  gray 
waters :  my  initial  sight  of  the  ocean. 

"  So  here  we  be,"  announced  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a 
sigh  as  of  thorough  satisfaction,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
first  dwelling  seen  for  a  pair  of  hours. 

What  a  spot !    Its  desolation  was  beyond  description. 
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We  had  all  —  we  three  Rowntrees  —  somehow  expected 
a  simple,  but  inviting,  hostelry,  flower-garnished.  My 
mother  was  a  silent  woman,  but  I  read  disappointment 
in  her  face;  my  feelings  matched  hers,  though  I,  too, 
kept  them  unworded.  As  for  Susanna,  she  started  a 
veritable  wail  of  protest. 

Westward,  the  track  we  had  come  by  disappeared 
among  those  dunes;  northward,  it  vanished  as  if  eager 
to  escape  such  dreariness.  Far  as  eye  might  peer,  noth- 
ing lay  around  us  except,  on  this  hand,  the  gray,  sail- 
less  Atlantic,  on  that,  the  grayer  ruin  of  the  coast,  and 
here  this  one  house,  rambling,  decrepit,  black  in  the 
evening  and  bare,  showing  its  sole  gleam  from  its  tap- 
room-window. There  were  three  floors  in  ascending 
stages  of  dilapidation;  there  was  a  stable  and  a  walled 
stableyard  behind ;  in  front,  a  weather-wounded  porch. 
Exposed  for  long  to  sea-gales  and  marsh-rains,  the 
whole  building  wore  an  air  of  resignation  to  death  — 
seemed  to  have  battled  with  tempest  and  erosion  until 
all  spirit  had  ebbed  out  of  it  —  appeared  ready  to  sink, 
at  the  next  storm,  into  the  encroaching  sands.  For 
most  inland-bred  lads,  their  introduction  to  the  ocean  is 
an  event  of  delight;  despite  my  sudden  vision,  as  sud- 
denly shattered,  of  a  place  near  Dr.  Franklin  at  the 
headquarters  of  activities,  I  also  had  looked  forward 
to  a  sense  of  joy  at  first  sight  of  the  Atlantic.  I  re- 
ceived the  reverse,  and  scarce  was  its  presentation  ac- 
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complished  than  an  event  befel  that  deepened  first  im- 
pressions. 

A  potboy  came  from  the  yard  of  the  inn  and  moved 
silently  toward  the  horses,  while  my  mother  and  sister 
sought  the  interior  of  the  house  ahead  of  me,  who  was  to 
help  with  our  luggage.  I  at  once  disliked  him.  He  was 
a  lanky  fellow  in  his  mid-twenties,  and  even  in  the  frail 
light  I  could  see  that  his  hair  was  dank  and  his  eyes 
shifty.  He  had  a  crooked  mouth  and  a  muddy  com- 
plexion full  of  blackheads.  A  mumbled  oath  escaped 
him  as  he  began  to  unharness.  To  my  thinking,  his  ex- 
pression was  all  of  smouldering  ill-will  against  the  world 
at  large,  nor  did  this  belief  lack  confirmation,  for  at  his 
touch  one  of  our  weary  beasts  tossed  its  head,  and  he, 
with  the  full  strength  of  swinging  arm  and  clenched 
fist,  struck  it  a  cruel  blow  on  the  nose. 

I  cried  out.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  looking  straight 
at  the  animals,  but  without  apparent  observation. 

"What  ails  you,  my  son?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Didn't  you  see?  "  I  asked  —  and  told  him  what  had 
but  that  instant  occurred  under  his  very  nose. 

Instantly,  his  joviality  left  him;  his  big,  round  face 
frowned  till  it  was  a  thunder-cloud. 

"What  a  wool-gather  I  be!  "  he  said  to  me,  and  to 
that  potboy-hostler  he  bellowed :  "  Harry  Whiteside,  you 
knows  I  can't  abide  no  roughness  to  dumb  brutes! 
Lemme  kitch  you  at  that  there  sort  o'  thing  ag'in,  an'  by 
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Benedict" — he  seized  the  wagon- whip  and  twirled  it 
threatening^ —  "  I'll  lay  the  lash  to  you! " 

Whiteside  gave  him  a  mutter  and  a  green  gleam  out 
of  his  shifty  eyes,  but  went  on  with  his  work. 

"  He's  a  good  enough  lad,"  Mr.  Johnson  confided,  the 
thunder-cloud  as  quickly  dispersed  as  it  had  gathered, 
"  only  he  be  too  impatient  by  half.  'Twill  lead  him  to 
the  gallows,  one  o'  these  days,  this  here  impatience,  that 
it  will.  —  Jim  May!"  he  called  into  the  shadows  — 
" Black  George!" 

May,  a  pale  but  athletic  man  with  high  cheek-bones 
and  oddly  puckered  lips,  which  seemed  to  be  keeping  a 
lot  to  themselves,  appeared  as  by  magic,  followed  by  a 
grizzled  companion,  bronzed  and  scarred  and  wearing 
around  his  middle  a  sash  that  made  me  think  him  a  re- 
tired pirate.  These  and  the  maid-of-all-work,  Jennie 
redolent  of  soap-suds  —  relieved  me  of  my  tuggings  at 
the  luggage  and  took  it  up  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs  to 
our  rooms,  and  here,  shortly,  a  somewhat  comforting 
supper  was  served  us:  it  was  clear  that  Johnson,  ap- 
preciative of  good  and  sufficient  viands  himself,  served 
them  to  his  guests.    We  soon  prepared  for  repose. 

Those  rooms  assigned  us  were  two  in  number,  and 
it  is  needful  you  should  know  the  lay  of  them.  The  one 
occupied  by  my  mother  and  Susanna  ran  along  part  of 
the  ocean-side  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  house.  Mine, 
which  had  one  door  opening  into  theirs,  partly  faced  the 
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front  and  partly  overlooked  a  porch-roof  to  the  stable- 
yard,  where,  in  a  loft  of  the  barn  opposite,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  already  housed  the  precious  pigeons.  Both  rooms 
opened  on  the  short  hall  leading  to  the  steep  stairs. 

Having  made  sure  that  all  was  as  well  as  could  be, 
in  these  dismal  surroundings,  with  my  mother  and  sister, 
I  got  myself  to  bed,  but  not  at  once  to  sleep.  The  con- 
stant boom  of  the  surf  was  new  to  me,  and  all  my  wel- 
come had  been  depressing.  Far  into  the  night,  when 
ordinary  household  noises  had  fallen  still,  planks  creaked 
in  distant  floors,  and  mice  scurried  in  the  wainscoting. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  the  poor  old  house  moaning  to  it- 
self, and  once  there  came  the  sound  of  somebody  quietly 
unlocking  the  stable-yard  door  and  as  gently  closing  it 
behind  him. 

I  tossed  about,  wondering  if  the  Congress  would  in- 
deed be  frightened  away  from  independence  —  thinking 
of  Dr.  Franklin  energetically  guiding  his  innumerable 
committees  there  with  his  seldom  ruffled  mind  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  moon  had  set  each 
night  —  asking  myself  if  we  could  make  a  success  of 
our  pigeon-post  —  if  the  Postmaster-General  would 
ever  catch  that  master-spy  so  mightily  scheming  against 
our  liberties.  It  must  have  been  long  past  midnight  ere 
I  shut  my  eyes  —  and  near  upon  dawn  when  a  new 
sound  made  me  open  them. 

Not  the  ocean,  or  the  mice  could  account  for  this. 
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It  did  not  issue  from  the  stable-yard,  but  came  out  of 
the  hall.  It  might  have  been  that  which  I  had  thought 
the  moan  of  the  complaining  house,  but  now  it  assumed 
the  harshness  of  a  strangled  snore. 

I  got  me  out  of  bed.  Barefooted,  I  tiptoed  across 
my  dark  room  and  stealthily  opened  its  hall  portal. 

There,  facing  me  and  collapsed  against  the  opposite 
wall  —  visible  by  a  low  light  hung  at  the  stairfoot  — 
sat,  sound  asleep,  Harry  Whiteside,  the  sullen  potboy. 
His  green  eyes  were  closed,  but  his  gaping  mouth,  the 
mottled  effect  in  the  dimness  of  the  unorganized  army 
of  his  blackheads,  and  the  disorder  of  his  dank  hair 
made  him  as  evil  a  sight  as  when  first  I  had  seen  him  — 
and  across  his  knees  lay  a  long  seaman's  cutlass,  bared 
of  its  sheath. 
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COLD  STEEL 

MY  impulse  was  all  to  seize  that  weapon,  waken 
the  lout  and  send  him,  at  the  steel's  point,  about 
his  business.    I  took  one  quick  step  forward. 
Then,  however,  I  recollected  my  mother  and  Susanna ; 
any  altercation  out  here  would  infallibly  alarm  the 
latter;  the  former,  still  in  delicate  health  and  worn  out 
from  the  long  wagon- journey,  it  might  frighten  to  the 
point  of  serious  illness.    Perhaps  this  hulking  fellow  was 
;  merely  overcome  on  his  way  to  bed  by  drunken  stupor  — 
!  at  worst,  his  purpose  could  be  but  some  sinister  espisal: 
prudence  demanded  postponement  of  explanations. 
All  my  self-command,  of  which  I  never  possessed  too 
i  great  store,  was  required  to  compel  a  retreat,  and  yet  I 
I  made  it.    I  went  back,  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  snoring 
I  potboy  and  his  cutlass  with  the  shutting  of  the  door  after 
me,  which  I  closed  as  gingerly  as  I  had  opened  it.     I 
prepared  to  pass  in  sleepless  ward  the  remaining  hours 
of  darkness. 

Whereupon  I  dozed!  Indignant,  somewhat  afraid, 
seated  on  this  side  of  those  paper-like  panels  with  an 
i  armed  watcher  on  the  other,  I  nevertheless  surrendered 
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to  a  fierce  assault  of  that  slumber  which  had  refused  to 
come  at  my  call  when  danger  seemed  sheerly  fanciful 
in  the  scurryings  of  mice  and  the  beatings  of  the  break- 
ers. The  sun  was  up  ere  I  woke  —  and  the  hall  was 
empty. 

To  my  womenfolk  I  resolved  to  say  nothing,  but  im- 
mediately after  a  gloomy  breakfast,  I  ran  down  to  the 
tap-room. 

Whiteside  was  swabbing  it  up. 

"  Where's  your  master?  "  I  demanded. 

He  rested  his  warty  hands  on  the  end  of  his  mop-stick 
and  grinned  at  me  out  of  his  crooked  mouth: 

"  I  don't  hold  by  no  master.  Jabez  had  to  go  some- 
wheres  las'  night,  if  that's  your  meanin'." 

"When  will  he  be  back?*" 

"In  a  minute  —  tomorrow  —  next  week:  that's/*/* 
business." 

I  guessed  the  hulking  creature  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  secret-service  for  Dr.  Franklin  could  fix  no 
schedule  for  his  comings  and  goings,  but  this  was  not 
an  excuse  for  Whiteside : 

"  Then  you'll  do,"  said  I,  my  anger  rising.  "  I'll 
thank  you  not  to  sit  outside  our  rooms  any  more  with  a 
sword  on  your  lap." 

His  muddy  cheeks  went  the  color  of  his  eyes. 
Whether  from  chagrin  at  my  detection,  or  from  some 
climax  of  dislike  for  me  equalling  mine  for  him,  rage 
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seized  him.  He  uttered  a  foul  oath  and  swung  the  wet 
mop  at  me. 

But  I  was  ready.  Running  under  it,  I  grasped  him 
around  the  waist.  He  was  much  my  superior  in  size 
and  strength,  yet  to  me  was  the  advantage  of  agility. 
The  mop  fell  —  he  after  it  —  I  after  him.  We  struck 
floor  with  a  crash  that  must  have  set  the  rows  of  pewter 
mugs  to  swinging  on  their  hooks  against  the  wall. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  what  would 
have  happened:  I  was  atop,  yet  he  was  easily  turning 
me  when  the  dust-besprinkled  bulk  of  Mr.  Johnson 
burst  into  that  taproom.  Two  mighty  hands  tore  us 
apart  and  swung  us  upright  like  a  pair  of  quarreling 
puppies. 

'  What  for's  this  here  agoin'  on  in  a  respectable  house 
o'  call? "  His  face  was  again  the  thunder-cloud  I  had 
seen  last  night.  "  There's  never  been  no  brawhV  in 
Tent  Tavern  —  an'  there  won't  be  none  now,  by  Bene- 
dict!" 

Whiteside's  response  was  a  venomous  glance.  I 
poured  out  my  complaint. 

Mr.  Johnson  released  me,  but  twirled  my  enemy  in 
front  of  him.    "  Is  them  the  fac's?  " 

"  He  was  lookin'  out  o'  windy  to  where  you  put  the 
pigeons,"  mumbled  Whiteside.  "Nobody  ought  to 
know  where  the  pigeons  is.    So  I  watched  him." 

"  With  a  sword  on  his  knees,"  I  added  hotly. 
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Whereat,  if  you  please,  the  big  innkeeper  burst  out 
laughing;  his  fat  belly  shook  with  it,  and  he  slapped  a 
thigh : 

"  Whiteside,  you  inweterate  patriot,  is  that  what's 
ailin'  you?  Why,  it's  Master  Geoffrey  Rowntree  as  is 
to  train  them  pigeons !  He's  a  particular  friend  o'  Dr. 
Franklin  hisself,  an'  he  be  workin'  for  independence  the 
same  as  you."  The  huge  man  put  an  arm  around  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  us.  "My  mistake:  I  had  ought  to 
introduced  you  right  an'  proper  las'  night,  but  that  I 
was  called  away  so  sudden-like.  Shake  hands  now,  an' 
make  up.  We  can't  have  no  diwision  in  the  ranks  o' 
loyalty —  an'  God  save  the  Congress! " 

Well,  we  did  shake  hands,  I  rather  shamefacedly, 
Whiteside  as  if  he  would  have  preferred  a  whipping. 
I  can't  say  I  liked  him  any  the  better,  but  I  liked 
myself  the  less;  so  there  was  patched  up  a  nominal 
peace  —  and  nothing  further  of  note  happened  that 
day. 

Indeed,  the  next  many  days  seemed  eventless  here,  be- 
cause so  much  must  be  happening  elsewhere,  of  which, 
at  the  first,  Mr.  Johnson's  returns  from  his  frequent  and 
uneven  absences  were  all  that  brought  us  a  little  infor- 
mation. I  was  told  that  he  had  delivered  my  news  about 
Edwin  Talbot,  though  naught  could  at  once  come  of  it. 
Moreover,  the  whole  company  remaining  at  the  inn 
learned  from  the  same  source  how,  in  mid-May,  the 
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Congress  recommended  the  separate  Colonies  to  form 
such  new  governments  as  they  chose  and  announced  it 
"  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience 
for  the  people  now  to  take  the  oaths  necessary  for  the 
support  of  any  government  under  the  Crown.  Indeed, 
we  even  heard  that  on  June  7th,  fiery  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  from  Virginia,  as  the  oldest  member  of  his  delega- 
tion, submitted  its  plan  for  independence,  which  Lawyer 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded. 

These  things  cheered  my  hopes  for  Separation;  but 
then  came  a  sad  announcement.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that,  after  a  few  days'  debate,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lee 
was  set  aside  on  the  specious  plea  of  "public  unpre- 
paredness." 

'  They  call  it  postponement,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  heav- 
ily; "  but  in  these  here  deliberative  bodies,  my  son,  post- 
ponement be  just  a  soft  word  for  murder.  They've 
fubbed  off  the  Separationists  by  a  compromise  —  set 
up  a  committee  o'  Adams  an'  Livingston  an'  Roger  Sher- 
man an'  Thomas  Jefferson  to  f ormvlate  Lee's  ideas  into 
ia  reg'lar  resolution.  Formylate!  All  them  conserva- 
j  tives  wants  is  to  gain  time  till  the  fires  o'  freedom  has 
got  cold." 

This  was  the  extent  of  our  news.    Tent  Tavern  stood 
at  the  loneliest  spot  along  that  almost  unfrequented  t 
road;  there  was  no  other  house  within  three  leagues. 
Because  the  British  maintained  strict  blockade  well  out 
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at  sea,  it  was  rarely  we  saw  a  sail  betwixt  us  and  the 
sky-line:  far  as  they  reached,  blue  water  and  gray 
dunes  made  a  narrow  prison. 

Whiteside  sulkily  avoided  all  encounters;  Jim  May's 
pursed  lips  preserved  their  present  secrets,  and  if  Black 
George  had  any  memories  of  past  piracies,  he  never 
rehearsed  them  for  my  amusement.  My  mother's 
strength,  although  on  the  increase,  required  long  hours 
of  repose  daily;  for  recreation,  I  was  fairly  driven  to 
Susanna,  whom  I  scorned  as  being  a  girl  — and  a  very 
little  girl,  to  boot. 

Games  with  her  were  poor  sport  for  a  spirited  lad, 
who  yearned  more  for  the  companionship  of  his  peers 
or  of  his  elders.  She  seemed  then  a  dreadful  tease  and 
something  of  a  talebearer.  Whenever  I  perforce  con- 
descended to  playing  with  her  in  those  desolate  shore- 
sands  whereon  no  feet  save  ours  set  mark,  she  would 
soon  begin  taunting  me  with  Stuart's  happier  position, 
or  poking  fun  at  my  frailties,  such  as  my  former  habit 
of  sneezing  at  untoward  moments  —  an  affliction  that 
I  have  before  referred  to,  which  arose  out  of  some  obscure 
injury  incurred  years  earlier,  when  my  first  horse  threw 
me,  as  a  little  boy,  but  which  now,  oddly  enough,  the 
change  of  climate  seemed  to  have  entirely  and  immedi- 
ately cured. 

Our  hide-and-seek  was  temporarily  discontinued  with 
my  discovery  of  a  concealment  beyond  her  finding:  a 
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tiny  half-boarded-up  and  forgotten  compartment  at  rear 
of  the  pigeon-loft.  When  I  came  across,  and  ate,  a  wild 
fruit,  which  we  now  call  the  tomato,  she  told,  and  my 
mother  administered  a  physick,  lest  I  were  poisoned.  I 
rigged  a  Franklin-rod  on  the  stableyard  porch-roof  to 
protect  the  inn  from  lightning — my  sister  showed  it  to 
Jim  May,  and  I  had  to  plead  like  a  baby,  else  he  would 
have  torn  it  down. 

My  work  I  welcomed,  spending  as  many  hours  among 
the  pigeons  as  I  dared  spend  short  of  tiring  them.  For 
steadily  longer  and  longer  flights  I  released  them  from 
the  flat  barn-roof  before  waving  the  pole  that  called 
them  home.  But  I  knew  that  time  pressed,  and  prog- 
ress was  painfully  slow.  I  chafed  through  tedious  days 
of  experimentation  and  hungered  for  news,  whereas  our 
host's  missions  now  took  him  everywhere  save  cityward. 
It  was  not  until  perhaps  too  long  a  period  had  passed 
that  there  came  sure  hope  of  some  accomplishment  to 
encourage  me.  I  would  not  yet  dare  to  trust  my  charges 
for  homing  from  New  York  or  Baltimore,  but  thought 
some  of  them  at  least  in  a  condition  for  a  test- journey 
from  Philadelphia. 

It  was  just  then  that  Mr.  Johnson  announced  himself 
again  as  bound  thither.  He  carried  my  best  "  homers  " 
with  him  and  came  into  Tent  Tavern  of  an  evening 
bringing  other  birds  —  for  me  to  dispatch  back  to 
Stuart.     But  he  brought  also  news  in  the  repetition 
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whereof  his  voice  was  low  and  even  his  moon- face  length- 
ened gravely. 

He  had  had,  he  said,  not  a  whole  hour  in  town  and, 
so,  small  opportunity  to  acquire  authentic  details,  and 
neither  Dr.  Franklin  nor  any  other  person  in  authority 
spoke  to  him  of  events  current ;  yet  he  did  gather  enough 
to  make  certain  that  they  were  going  precariously 
wrong.  That  invisible  siege  still  left  Congress  ignorant 
of  what  occurred  in  fighting  New  York  and  South 
Carolina,  so  a  draft  of  our  independence-declaration 
submitted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  28th  of  June 
was  being  debated  without  any  action  in  view  —  unless 
it  was  negative. 

Other  than  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  handed  him  those 
birds,  Mr.  Johnson  knew  nothing  of  how  Stuart's  task 
was  proceeding.  He  did  say,  however,  that  my  brother 
meant  to  dispatch  to  me  one  of  my  pigeons  in  reply  to 
any  of  his  that  returned  to  him. 

It  was  night,  remember,  when  I  heard  all  this  and  was 
given  the  basket  of  city-trained  birds  —  the  last  night 
of  the  month,  in  fact  —  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  with 
what  impatience  I  waited  for  the  dawn.  I  slept,  but  I 
dreamed  a  foolish  dream  of  how  men  might  sometime 
contrive  kites  strong  enough  to  carry  them  high  into  the 
air  above  their  enemies ;  and,  at  the  first  hint  of  pink  out 
at  sea,  I  was  up  on  the  barn-roof  with  my  brother's 
birds. 
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My  hand  trembled  as  I  wrote  a  line  asking  further 
news  —  trembled  so  that  I  could  scarce  roll  the  note  into 
its  tube,  or  attach  the  tube  to  its  carrier.  I  had  selected 
that  homer  most  promising  in  appearance,  a  bird  whose 
bright  eyes  seemed  to  tell  me,  as  he  nestled  for  a  mo- 
ment in  my  hands,  that  he  would  safely  perform  his 
errand.  However,  I  did  at  last  toss  him  into  air.  He 
circled  uncertainly,  but  higher  and  higher. 

Would  he  go?  He  found  his  sense  of  direction  and 
winged  straight  into  the  west ! 

Throughout  all  the  course  of  the  sun,  I  did  not  leave 
the  roof  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  that, 
although  Susanna's  clear  voice  tantalizingly  coaxed  me 
to  come  down,  and  though  there  once  appeared  a  sail 
out  at  sea  to  attract  my  urgent  speculations.  I  knew, 
too,  that  no  reply-pigeon  could  reach  me  until  well  on  to 
twilight.  Still,  just  as  twilight  deepened,  came  my  re- 
ward. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  gone  right  away  again  on  one  of  his 
secret  missions ;  Harry  Whiteside  had  disappeared  soon 
after — most  likely,  I  concluded,  seizing  a  truant -holi- 
day, as  he  sometimes  did,  during  his  employer's  absences 
—  but  Jim  May  lounged  in  the  stableyard  and  watched 
me  with  pursed  lips,  and  soapsud  Jennie  and  even  the 
stern  cook,  Sarah  Nicolls  —  who  lived  in  the  kitchen  and 
never  quite  deserted  it  —  looked  out-of- window  at  me 
as  I  stood  up  there  with  burning  eyes  fixed  on  an  ap- 
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proaching  bird  that  at  last  sank  into  my  outstretched 
arms. 

Our  trans- Jersey  experiment  was  a  success  —  yet  in 
all  other  respects  heavy  disappointment  awaited  me. 
Stuart's  pigeon-note  brought  information  that  indicated 
imminent  disaster. 

Despite  such  impassioned  speeches  as  those  which 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Caesar  Rodney  were  deliver- 
ing —  despite  the  political  efforts  of  men  like  John  Jay 
—  upright  delegates  still  half -loyal  to  the  Crown,  and 
wavering  delegates  doubtful  of  the  issue,  joined  forces 
with  such  open  Tories  as  Joseph  Galloway,  working 
from  without,  while  the  votes  of  Anti-Separationists  as- 
sumed ominous  and  increasing  strength  because  of  con- 
tinued silence  from  beleaguered  Charleston  and  warring 
General  Washington.  Dr.  Franklin  had  got  some  spies 
through  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  but  neither  those 
spies  nor  the  pigeons  they  carried  ever  came  back  again : 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Independence 
faced  defeat. 

"  Is  it  bad  news  you've  got?"  asked  Jim  May  as  I 
climbed  down  the  ladder  to  the  stableyard  and  he  saw 
my  face  more  nearly. 

In  a  very  rage  of  sorrow,  I  snapped:  "  It's  not  for 

you!" 

My  antagonism  to  May  had  always  seemed  more  ill- 
founded  than  that  to  Whiteside,  yet  there  had  never  been 
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any  show  of  agreeable  understanding  with  either  him 
or  Black  George.  They  were  dour  figures,  who  seemed 
to  watch  me  with  a  supercilious  and,  at  times,  inimical 
interest. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  come  back  that  night  — nor  did 
the  potboy,  for  that  matter  —  and  the  news  seemed  too 
discouraging  to  share  with  my  mother.  I  sat  glumly  in 
my  room,  supperless,  and  watched  the  shadows  deepen 
and  the  dark  descend,  and  wondered  what  would  happen 
now  to  my  father  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  those  other 
patriots  in  Philadelphia  —  and  what  would  happen  to 
General  Washington's  Army  and  my  Grandfather  Nick 
and  my  soldier-uncle,  if  they  were  deserted  by  their 
Congress  while  they  faced  the  British  regulars  in  the 
field. 

The  lights  went  out,  and  the  house  grew  still  —  or  as 
still  as  ever  an  old  house  can  which  complains  to  itself 
perpetually.  The  monotonous  breakers  rolled  against 
the  shore.  A  moon  was  up,  but  racing  clouds  would 
every  now  and  then  obscure  it.  I  was  thinking  it  fool- 
ishness to  let  my  country's  troubles  rob  me  of  all  my 
rest,  and  to  no  purpose  at  that  when,  through  the  throb 
of  the  surf,  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  the  scream  of  an 
ill-greased  oarlock. 

Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  sails  were  rare  indeed  off 
our  stretch  of  beach  —and  yet  there  had  been  one  to- 
day.    If  rowing-boat  there  was,  I  had  never  seen  any 
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here  at  all  —  and  yet,  as  I  leaned  out  of  my  casement, 
that  scream  was  indubitably  repeated.  Here  was  some- 
thing of  an  event  in  such  an  un visited  place;  if  its  un- 
toward hour  had  any  significance,  it  was  an  event  meant 
to  be  secret. 

Immediately  I  tingled  with  excitement.  That  Brit- 
ish squadron  out  there  beyond  the  horizon  blockaded  the 
Jersey  coast;  Dr.  Franklin's  own  device  for  Colonial 
defence  by  the  marine  chevauoc-de-frise  guarded  effec- 
tively the  Delaware  against  intrusion.  Was  what  I 
heard  the  approach  of  spies  put  ashore  secretly  from 
some  one  of  the  fleet,  spies  who  meant  to  make  their  way 
across  New  Jersey?  I  thought  first  of  waking  Jim  May 
or  Black  George :  but  I  thought  next  of  keeping  to  my- 
self the  possible  honor  of  discovery.  Exactly  in  order 
not  to  waken  anybody,  I  softly  climbed  out  on  to  the 
porch-roof,  slid  down  my  lightning-rod  and  then,  hav- 
ing surmounted  the  stableyard  wall,  I  made  toward  the 
shore. 

Clouds  were  again  hiding  the  moon;  the  night  was  as 
black  as  crows'  feathers.  Moreover,  whenever  I  paused 
to  listen,  the  noise  that  I  sought  for  my  guidance  had 
either  ceased  or  was  drowned  by  my  nearer  approach 
to  the  surf.  I  fumbled  and  stumbled;  the  tongue  of  a 
spent  wave  wet  my  feet,  which  sank  in  dampened  sand. 

This  was  folly  indeed.  For  aught  I  could  tell,  I,  go- 
ing south,  might  be  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
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the  boat — if  boat  it  really  were.     I  stood  still  and 
waited  for  the  clouds  to  pass. 

They  seemed  long  in  the  going,  but  go  they  did. 
Luna  swung  clear.  I  turned  to  the  sea,  as  bright  as  a 
sheet  of  tossing  silver  —  and  out  there,  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  swell,  beyond  the  breakers  and  far  too  far 
for  noise  of  her  to  travel  to  me,  rode  something  that 
must  be  a  boat.  Now  I  would  have  to  warn  the  inn's 
men-servants,  who  might  launch  the  old  jigger-masted 
cutter  that,  long  unused,  lay  high  and  dry  up  near  the 
tavern.    I  turned  to  run  there. 

I  turned  —  but  not  at  once  did  I  move  any  farther. 
Scarce  ten  paces  away,  between  me  and  my  destination, 
stood  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Coming  hither  in  the  darkness,  I  must  almost  have 
collided  with  him ;  in  that  sudden  light,  he  appeared  as  a 
spectre  this  moment  risen  from  the  grave.  He  faced  me, 
and  the  moon  fell  full  upon  his  blue,  wide-skirted  coat 
—  set  its  brass  buttons  a-gleam  —  bathed  his  Hellenic 
face:  a  man  lithe  and  straight;  his  mouth  smiling,  yet 
firm,  and  his  eyes  like  fallen  stars  —  an  utter  stranger. 

My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

"  Come  yhere,"  said  he  in  a  soft  drawl  that  neverthe- 
less triumphed  over  the  clamor  of  the  waves. 

Retreat  would  send  me  into  the  sea,  whereas,  if  I 
either  continued  motionless  or  courted  escape  by  a  dash 
up  or  down  the  beach,  he  would  readily  overtake  me  in 
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a  few  strides  of  his  long  legs.  Therefore,  though  very 
slowly  —  and  you  may  guess  how  unwillingly !  —  I  ad- 
vanced. 

"  Don't  call  fo'  help,"  he  drawled. 

I  went  on  forward.  He  remained  smiling,  a  young 
fellow  and  undeniably  handsome  —  smiling  and  still, 
until  I  was  within  arm-reach  of  him. 

And  then,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  lightning-bolt,  he 
whipped  out  a  pistol  and  clapped  its  cold  barrel  against 
my  head. 
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IN  HIDING 

LOOKING  along  that  tube  of  tempered  steel,  I 
could  see  him  well.  His  sandy  hair  was  drawn 
back,  probably  into  a  pigtail  at  the  base  of  his 
neck.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  face  brown  from  sun- 
exposure,  and  his  gray  eyes  were  keen:  my  very  con- 
ception of  a  haughty  Tory  spy. 

"  What  I  want,"  said  he  in  his  soft,  slow  voice,  "  is 
jes'  fo'  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions  aboot  this 
neighborhood." 

Now,  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  although  the  ghostly 
quickness  of  his  appearance,  when  he  seemed  unarmed, 
had  frightened  all  resistance  out  of  me,  yet  the  pres- 
sure of  that  highly  material  pistol  against  my  brow, 
which  ought  to  have  enhanced  my  terrors,  actually  ex- 
pelled them.  "  You  will  get  no  answer  from  me,"  I 
vowed,  all  the  more  resentful  because  of  the  fresh  air 
of  romance  that  seemed  to  exude  from  his  wide  coat  — 
"  and  if  you  kill  me,  the  noise  will  fetch  the  men-serv- 
ants from  the  tavern." 

He  snapped  the  fingers  of  his  free  hand.  "  Why,  that 
itself  tells  me  part  o'  what  I  want  to  know !    'Twas  Tent 
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Tavern  I  came  ashore  to  find.  Tavern  there  can  be  but 
one  yhereaboots:  is  this  it?  " 

How  I  bit  my  lips  for  their  indiscretion! 

"  Is  it?  "  he  insisted —  and  his  slim  hand  pressed  that 
pistol  closer. 

But  I  would  not  speak. 

"  Look  you  yhere,"  he  said:  "  I've  no  mind  f  o'  to  hurt 
you  —  I  like  your  pluck  —  but  I  cyan't  afford  to  take 
any  chances.  I've  been  tol'  there's  a  plenty  o'  Crown- 
loyal  folk  along  this  bit  o'  coast.  Boy,  are  yo'  fo'  the 
Congress?  " 

Scarce  believing  he  would  risk  a  shot,  I  was  yet  so 
angered  by  my  tongue-slip  as  to  care  little  whether  he 
fired  or  no. 

"  I  am  for  the  Congress,"  said  I,  folding  my  arms 
after  the  manner  of  my  history-heroes  on  like  occasions. 
"  And  I'll  not  traffic  with  any  spy  of  King  George." 

The  result  of  this  speech  proved  clean  outside  of  my 
calculations.  He  pocketed  his  weapon  with  the  same 
celerity  with  which  he  had  produced  it,  grasped  my 
arms  and,  drawing  me  close,  studied  my  face  with  his 
keen  gray  eyes. 

"  Is  that  the  truth?  "  he  demanded. 

And  I  said:  "Yes." 

What  he  saw  seemed  to  convince  him  even  more  than 
what  he  heard.  He  hesitated  a  long  half -minute,  but, 
at  the  end  thereof,  released  me. 
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"  I  have  to  trust  somebody,"  he  said  soft,  and  as  if  to 
himself —  "  and  you've  found  out  mah  presence  yhere." 
His  gaze  again  concentrated;  he  addressed  me  direct. 
"  Yes,  I  will  trust  you :  I  also  am  f  o'  the  Congress." 

My  heart  leapt,  for  he  was  the  sort  of  man  one  wanted 
to  see  serving  in  the  good  cause,  and  I  now  realized  that 
my  anger  toward  him  had  been  partly  rebellion  against 
a  sneaking  admiration  of  his  gallant  carriage  in  cir- 
cumstances nigh  as  hazardous  for  him  as  for  me.  Never- 
theless, with  personal  safety  secure,  caution  must  not  be 
foregone  altogether.    Boldly  I  asked : 

"  Can  you  prove  your  words,  sir?  " 

He  drew  out  a  tinder-box.  "  'Twon't  be  safe  to  show 
a  light.  Hold  the  skirts  o'  mah  coat  around  this,  and 
I'll  let  yo'  see  something." 

He  exhaled  that  atmosphere  of  romance :  I  wanted  to 
believe  him,  and  so  I  obeyed.  The  flint  clicked;  its 
sparks  ignited  the  carbonized  shreds  of  the  linen  be- 
neath; the  sulphur  tip  of  a  spunk  was  slowly  heated  to 
an  unwavering  blue  flame. 

"  Now,  boy,  read  that." 

He  handed  me  a  paper: 


Pass  Coatesworth  Pinckney. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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There  could  be  no  mistaking  of  the  signature  and  its 
long-tailed  "n";  it  was  identical  with  the  one  placed 
by  the  Doctor  in  my  copy  of  "  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manack." 

"  I  am  a  spy,"  the  holder  of  that  paper  admitted  — 
"  but  a  spy  f  o'  the  Congress,  and  I  carry  impo'tant  news. 
I  took  smack  from  Baltimo'  becose  land-progress  thence 
to  Philadelphia  was  barred.  Then  there  was  a  pesky 
British  sloop-o'-war  off  Delaware  Bay:  we  had  to  run 
the  blockade  out  to  sea  and  come  yhere.  I  had  mah- 
self  put  ashore  tonight  to  find  Tent  Tavern.  These 
were  mah  instructions  to  meet  such  a  case:  I'd  been  tol' 
this  Jabez  Johnson  was  a  good  Separationist." 

Only  a  moment  more  I  clung  to  the  last  rag  of  my 
doubts:  "  How  am  I  to  know  you  came  honestly  by  this 
pass? " 

He  smiled  once  again.  Softly  he  hummed  the  Lib- 
erty Song,  and  in  little  more  than  whispers,  yet  fol- 
lowing the  tune,  he  chanted  the  refrain: 

"  In  Freedom  we're  born 
And  in  Freedom  we'll  live; 
Our  purses  are  ready, 
Steady,  friends,  steady! 
Not  as  slaves  but  as  Freemen,  our  money  we'll  give." 

That  was  an  air  and  those  were  rhymes  known  to  every 
Separationist.    He  seized  my  right  hand  in  both  of  his. 
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"  You'll  have  to  take  mah  word  there,  as  a  gen'leman's 
and  an  officer's,  like  I  took  yours  fo'  your  loyalty  to  the 
Congress." 

A  fair  hit!  Clouds,  covering  the  moon,  hid  my  blush 
while  I  completely  surrendered. 

"  Your  news!"  I  gasped.  "Has  that  British  fleet 
bombarded  Charleston?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  boy."  Though  more  gently,  he 
upbraided  me  as  I  had  that  evening  upbraided  Jim  May. 
"  Mah  news  is  fo'  Dr.  Franklin,  and  I'm  to  have  your 
Mistah  Johnson  guide  me  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Johnson  is  from  home  now,  but  I'll  tell  one  of 
his  men." 

Coatesworth  Pinckney,  however,  would  none  of  that : 

"  I'm  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  cyan't  exceed  his  orders. 
I'm  straining  mine  enough,  telling  you  what  I  have 
tol'  —  but  there  I  had  no  choice.  They  don'  say  any- 
thing aboot  any  servants.  Mah  mission's  secret  and  it 
has  got  to  be  kep'  so.  When  will  Jabez  Johnson  be 
back?" 

I  guessed  on  the  morrow,  and  then  Lieutenant  Pinck- 
ney —  for  so  he  ranked  in  the  Colonial  Army  —  told  me 
he  could  risk  no  wait  after  next  sundown.  His  smack 
had  been  pursued  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  by  the 
British,  who,  if  they  could  not  get  up  themselves,  would 
permit  none  other  to  thread  that  river.  He  feared  his 
purpose  was  guessed  and  that  warning  to  waylay  him 
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had  been  sent  the  Pine  Woods  Robbers.  Mr.  Johnson, 
knowing  this  wild  country,  might  guide  him  safe  through 
the  woods  to  Philadelphia,  but  if  Mr.  Johnson  were 
longer  away  than  the  coming  evening,  the  spy  must  fend 
for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  said  he:  "  Yo'  jes'  got  to  tuck  me  in  some 
sort  o'  hiding-place." 

I  thought  it  splendid  to  know  something  unknown  to 
taciturn  Jim  May  and  Black  George,  and  would  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  lord  it,  later,  over  Harry  White- 
side. Moreover,  the  suggestion  fired  my  imagination. 
Remembering  that  compartment  at  rear  of  my  pigeon- 
loft, where  I  had  successfully  hidden  from  Susanna,  I 
led  my  new  friend,  with  circumspection,  toward  the  inn. 

Together  we  stealthily  scaled  the  stableyard-wall  and 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  birds'  compartment,  I  leading 
the  way:  those  feathered  folk  flapped  about  a  good  deal, 
but  from  the  black  tavern  there  came  no  response.  The 
beginning  of  dawn  tempered  the  darkness  within. 
When  I  offered  to  smuggle  in  a  blanket  for  mattress, 
the  Lieutenant  replied  that  he  was  used  to  rough  quar- 
ters: his  coat  had  served  him,  many  a  time  thus  far;  it 
would  continue  its  good  service.  As  for  air,  the  cracks 
would  suffice  to  keep  him  from  stifling. 

"Get  yo'  to  your  own  bed  —  and  quietly,"  he  cau- 
tioned, with  a  snapping  of  his  slim  fingers  — "  fo'  it 
will  soon  be  sun-up.    Fetch  me  a  bite  o'  breakfas'  if  yo' 
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can  manage  that  secretly;  but,  above  all,  don'  let  any- 
body know  I'm  yhere  till  yo'  can  bring  Jabez  Johnson 
himself." 

The  spy  rolled  up  that  coat  as  a  pillow  and  lay  down 
with  his  pistol  in  hand.  I  think  he  was  asleep  ere  I  had 
descended  the  ladder. 

Sleep  there  was  none  for  me,  however;  I  was  far  too 
proud  and  excited.  I  regained  my  room  —  took  off  my 
clothes,  from  habit's  sake  —  but  did  not  close  an  eye. 
Had  not  Dr.  Franklin  said  that  some  of  a  country's 
battles  were  fought  by  private  citizens  in  most  unlikely 
places?  Here,  then,  was  Geoffrey  Rowntree  on  active 
service  for  the  Colonies !  Stuart  could  not  equal  this ;  it 
could  not  even  be  greatly  surpassed  by  Grandfather 
Nick  and  my  uncle  in  the  Army. 

With  the  first  budding  of  dawn,  there  even  came  to 
me  a  plan  for  yet  more  active  help,  and  I  upbraided  my 
tardiness  in  thinking  thereof,  although  it  could  not  well 
be  launched  before  broad  daylight.  Lieutenant  Pinck- 
ney  feared  word  of  his  surmised  course  had  gone  ashore 
along  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and  been  transmitted 
from  Tory-nest  to  Tory-nest  until  now  the  Pine  Woods 
Lads  guarded  the  Philadelphia  road  against  him; 
hurried  as  he  was,  he  must  either  wait  for  Mr.  Johnson 
to  return  and  guide  him  by  roundabout  trails  through 
the  forest  and  brush-country,  or  else  make  what  shift  he 
could  alone.    So  had  he  spoken.    But  if  the  inn-keeper 
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delayed  too  long  his  return  to  Tent  Tavern,  why  should 
not  the  spy's  message  be  borne  overhead  by  one  of 
Stuart's  birds  now  housed  in  my  pigeon-loft? 

It  was  hard  to  wait  the  customary  hour  for  rising.  I 
wished  more  than  once  that,  like  Benjamin  Franklin 
himself,  I  had  made  and  followed  regularly  some  Precept 
of  Order,  whereby  rising  at  5  a.m.  would  not  cause  un- 
due comment  and  wonder.  But  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing has  ever  seemed  earlier  to  me  than  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  great  Doctor,  save  for  especial  occasions, 
and  besides,  my  women  folk  chose  this  day  of  all  others 
to  oversleep:  I  dared  not  excite  their  questions  by 
waking  them.  It  was  eight  o'clock  ere  breakfast  was 
served. 

When  I  refused  food,  thinking  to  save  a  share  for 
the  man-in-hiding,  my  mother  pronounced  me  ill  and 
threatened  another  dose  of  physick.  Only  by  my  pre- 
tended consumption  of  maize-porridge  did  I  dissuade 
her.  And  when  at  last  I  could  secrete  some  bread  and 
bacon  under  my  jacket  and  start  across  the  stableyard, 
it  was  to  find  Jim  May  loitering  there,  with  Black 
George,  legs  outstretched,  seated  on  a  bench  under  the 
kitchen-window. 

The  usually  silent  May  accosted  me,  his  pale  eyes 
looking  me  up  and  down : 

"  You're  late  today,  Master  Rowntree." 

Most  uncommon  it  was  that  this  pair  should  be  idle 
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at  such  an  hour.  I  wanted  to  say  that,  if  I  was  late, 
they  seemed  to  have  been  early  with  the  finish  of  their 
chores  —  and  I  wanted  to  ask  what  that  was  which  I 
saw  Jim,  with  a  catlike  motion,  tucking  under  his  coat. 
However,  I  had  no  mind  to  call  attention  to  the  bunch 
under  my  own  tunic,  so  I  guarded  silence  about  that, 
and,  as  some  information  must  be  got  —  if  they  had  any 
—  they  were  given  a  polite  reply. 

"Do  you  chance  to  know,"  I  then  inquired,  "when 
Mr.  Johnson  will  be  coming  home?" 

Jim  pursed  his  lips  and  tilted  his  head,  but  Black 
George  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches'  pockets  and 
growled : 

"  Always  takin'  shore-leave,  he  is.  I  heered  him  tell 
that  lubber  Whiteside  as  how  he  wouldn't  come  aboard 
till  tomorrow." 

Then  the  pigeon-plan  could  be  attempted!  I  was 
moving  on  toward  the  loft  when  I  noted  May's  face. 
He  was  smiling  as  broadly  as  his  tight  mouth  per- 
mitted. Plainly  he  took  a  pleasure  in  Black  George's 
answer. 

"  There  was  a  power  of  noise  in  your  loft  last  night," 
said  Jim.  "I  'most  called  you.  Thought  the  fowls 
might  ha'  caught  the  pigeon-cholera." 

I  would  see  about  that  now,  I  told  him,  my  heart 
clamoring  with  sudden  suspicion  of  him. 

"  Want  any  help?  "  he  leered. 
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"  No,  I  thank  you." 

I  started  up  the  ladder.  Habit  turned  my  glance 
skyward ;  I  saw  a  pigeon  making  its  circled  descent  for 
the  roof:  there  could  be  but  one  explanation.  Early  as 
it  was,  another  of  my  birds  must  be  bearing  me  news 
from  Philadelphia ! 

You  may  readily  fancy  with  what  haste  I  finished 
my  climb  and  flung  back  the  loft  door.  You  cannot 
guess  the  two  astounding  events  that  followed. 

I  was  full  of  my  superior  knowledge  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  tricked  those  dolts  to  feed  it  —  haughty 
over  my  plan  for  sending  the  spy's  news  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin—  but  "  pride  goeth  before  destruction,"  said,  truly, 
King  Solomon,  "  and  the  spirit  is  lifted  up  before  a  fall." 
Pushing  wide  that  loose  portal,  I  slammed  it  behind  me, 
seized  my  signal-pole  and  rushed  through  the  other 
door,  which  gave  upon  the  stable-roof. 

Well,  there  was  no  need  to  direct  that  bird :  the  poor 
thing  fluttered  straight  for  my  arms.  I  recognized  him 
as  one  of  my  favorites  among  the  lot  sent  Stuart  —  I 
saw  that  he  had  been  cruelly  wounded,  though  by  no 
bullet  —  and,  when  I  tore  at  the  message-tube  that  he 
bore,  it  was  only  to  find  it  empty.  Somebody  had  dis- 
covered our  secret  means  of  communication  and  found 
a  strange  method  of  robbing  the  pigeon-post ! 

Dropping  the  empty  tube  into  a  pocket,  I  staggered 
back  into  the  loft  —  to  another  revelation.    A  pair  of 
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strong  hands  clutched  me.  The  eyes  of  the  man-in- 
hiding  searched  mine  like  torches: 

"  One  sound  above  a  whisper  and  yo'  are  a  dead  boy !  " 

I  struggled  in  his  grip.  It  was  useless.  By  his  nod 
at  that  all  too  rickety  door  with  which  the  ladder  com- 
municated, I  knew  that  he  must  have  been  watching  the 
stableyard  and  its  occupants  through  a  crevice. 

'  Why  did  yo'  tell  those  wolves  I  was  up  yhere?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  I  didn't  tell  anybody,"  I  spluttered  and  solemnly 
vowed  my  innocence. 

"  They've  been  there  since  dawn  —  and  they  are 
armed,"  said  he. 

"  They're  only  Mr.  Johnson's  servants,"  I  protested 

—  but  I  recalled  Jim  May's  motion  of  concealment 
made  as  I  passed  him  in  the  yard;  I  knew  my  own  un- 
warranted doubts  of  him:  "They  must  be  loyal!"  I 
nevertheless  protested. 

"  Inn-folk  they  may  be,"  retorted  Pinckney,  "  but  if 
I  didn't  once  see  that  close-mouthed  one  in  royal  unif  o'm 
at  Jamaica,  I'm  a  Dutchman.  He  was  full  o'  rum, 
hurrahing  f  o'  King  George  and  consigning  the  Colonies 
to  the  devil.  We  fought  over  it:  I'll  wager  yo'  can 
find  mah  sword-scar  under  his  right  shoulder.  —  Boy, 
since  sun-up  they've  been  watching  this  loft." 

He  had  clean  taken  all  the  breath  out  of  me.    "  But 

—  but,"  I  stammered  in  bewilderment,  "  Dr.  Franklin 
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—  Mr.  Johnson  —  who'll  be  back  tomorrow  —  they 
both  —  " 

The  Lieutenant  closed  my  mouth. 

"Dr.  Franklin's  Mistah  Johnson  is  surrounded  by 
spies  in  his  own  household !  "  said  he.  "  Jabez  Johnson's 
got  aboot  as  much  chance  against  them  as  we  have.  I 
yheard  that  pirate  down  there  tell  yo'  your  po'  befooled 
Jabez  wouldn't  be  home  till  tomorrow  —  and  yhere  they 
have  got  me  treed  like  a  coon  on  a  cypress.  Two  pistols 
against  one:  they'll  take  their  shots  at  me  on  sight  — 
and  if  yo're  not  playing  into  their  hands,  why,  they'll 
value  your  life  nary  a  nite  higher 'n  they  value  mine! " 

A  single  sensible  question  remained  in  me:  "What 
have  they  waited  for?  " 

But  to  that  came  immediate  and  crushing  answer. 
Keeping  tight  hold  of  one  of  my  wrists,  Coatesworth 
Pinckney  reapplied  eyes  to  a  crevice : 

"You!"  he  whispered.  "They've  been  waiting  fo' 
yo'  to  get  into  this  loft.  —  And  now  yhere  come  your 
two  Colonial '  patriots  '  up  the  ladder! " 
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THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  LOFT 

THERE  followed  perhaps  ten  seconds  of  abso- 
lute silence  through  which  pierced  but  two 
sounds:  inside,  the  deep-drawn  breath  of  my 
captor-companion  —  and  a  scraping  outside.  I  knew 
the  latter  must  be  that  pair  of  precious  rogues  climb- 
ing toward  us. 

Then,  also  from  the  open  air,  a  voice  — Jim  May's,  it 
was  —  came  with  ominous  quiet  through  to  where  we 
crouched : 

"Master  Rowntree?" 

Pinckney  dragged  me  closer. 

"  Answer!  "  he  whispered. 

In  a  tone  all  new  to  me,  I  said:  "  Well?  " 

Jim's  voice,  a  little  closer  now,  came  again. 

"  Kin  you  see  up  there?  " 

"  No,"  breathed  the  Lieutenant  in  my  ear. 

"  It's  pretty  dark,"  I  vouchsafed  more  boldly. 
"Why?" 

"  Me  an'  Black  George,  we  don't  want  to  disturb  the 
women-folk,  but  we  got  an  idea  there's  a  thief  hidin' 
among  your  birds.    Help  us  to  git  him." 
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Whereupon,  the  door  swung  open,  letting  in  the  al- 
ready dazzling  sunlight.  Jim  May  jumped  up  in  its 
wake,   and  his  pirate-crony  followed  close. 

Not  close  enough,  however:  that  which  occurred,  oc- 
curred blindingly. 

The  spy's  grasp  upon  me  tightened  and  immediately 
relaxed  as  he  hurled  me,  no  better  than  a  stone  from  his 
hands,  straight  against  Jim.  I  clutched  that  fellow's 
body  even  in  the  striking  of  it  —  heard  the  door  slam  — 
felt  the  redescended  darkness  —  and  somehow  under- 
stood that  Pinckney  was  at  grips  with  Black  George  — 
all  while  I  and  my  thus  suddenly  designated  enemy  fell 
wildly  to  the  floor. 

I  remember,  oddly  enough,  the  startled  squawking 
and  wing-clatterings  of  the  pigeons.  I  remember  that  I 
struck  the  rough  planking  first,  with  Jim  atop  of  me, 
and  that  my  head  seemed  to  split  from  its  concussion. 
I  remember  blows  raining  upon  my  face  until  the 
twilight  was  ablaze  with  stars.  And  all  that  I  remem- 
ber for  long  moments  thereafter  is  how  my  fingers 
found  that  bully's  thin  throat  and  how,  for  dear  life, 
they  dug  into  it  —  as  the  stars  went  out. 

What  next  I  knew  was  Lieutenant  Pinckney  saying: 
"Mist'  Rowntree,  I  want  to  make  yo'  mah  sin- 
cere apologies  fo'  any  doubts  I  may  'a'  had  o'  your 
loyalty." 

He  was  standing  over  me  in  the  uncertain  dusk  of  the 
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loft,  snapping  his  fingers.     Everything  else  was  very- 
still.    I  got  me  dizzily  to  my  feet: 

"  Where  are  those  —  those  —  " 

"  Safe  bound  and  gagged  in  the  hiding-place  yo'  chose 
fo'  me,  with  all  the  dangerous  weapons  they  carried  in 
my  care.  Boy,  are  yo'  quite  sure  it's  unbeknownst  to  the 
other  servants?" 

"  Nobody  knows  about  it  but  me,  and  the  other  ser- 
vants that  are  here  —  even  if  they  sympathize  with  these 
villains  against  Mr.  Johnson  —  why,  they're  only  a  cook 
and  a  wench-of -all- work." 

He  snapped  his  fingers  again  —  the  sole  audible  token 
he  ever  gave  of  excitement  in  all  my  brief  experience 
of  him : 

"  I've  reconnoitred  —  through  the  cracks.  Your  cook 
seems  to  'a'  been  too  busy  ovah  her  stove  to  look  once 
out  o'  the  kitchen-window,  and  there's  nobody  else  at 
the  back  o'  the  tavern." 

*  Then  our  prisoners  won't  get  any  help,"  said  I. 
"As  for  us,  we've  only  to  wait  here  upon  Mr.  John- 
son's homecoming." 

"  Wei "  he  asked,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  smiling  at 
me  with  the  kindly  twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes.  "  It's  yo' 
must  attend  to  that.  The  night  I  have  to  wait  f  o' ;  but 
I  don'  wan  to  wait  a  plum  twenty-fo'  hours.  Boy,  since 
this  Johnson  won't  be  back  till  tomorrow,  Vm  start- 
ing alone  when  it's  evening." 
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Need  I  say  that  I  pleaded  to  go  with  him?  Need  I 
say  that  he  long  refused  me?  I  pointed  out  to  him  how, 
since  he  must  avoid  the  probably  watched  road  and  take 
to  the  bewildering  woods,  his  judgment  among  them 
would  need  the  help  of  mine.  When  he  was  flattering 
enough  to  say  I  had  insured  his  victory  over  our  late  at- 
tackers, I  brazenly  told  him  he  could  adequately  reward 
me  only  by  introducing  me  to  further  perils. 

I  believe,  at  the  last,  it  was  sheer  bribery  that  won 
him:  he  happened  to  confess  an  overweening  fondness 
for  cold  veal-pie.  As  it  happened,  Sarah  Nicolls,  the 
cook,  had  baked  a  hot  one  for  last  night's  meal'  — 
and  I  promised  to  purloin  what  now  remained,  for  his 
luncheon,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  let  me  journey 
with  him  that  evening! 

The  which  was  accomplished.  Having  bathed  my 
bruises  and  as  far  as  possible  restored  the  respectability 
of  my  appearance,  I  passed  a  tense  three  hours,  pretend- 
ing to  enjoy  a  renewal  of  childish  games  with  Susanna 
on  the  sands. 

Cook  would  never  turn  from  her  sacred  occupation 
once  dinner  was  on  the  fire,  so  at  noon  the  pantry-shelf 
just  within  her  kitchen-door  stood  undefended  —  and 
that  pie's  disappearance  was  later  charged  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Messrs.  Black  George  and  Jim  May,  no  less, 
who,  fortunately  for  me,  were  assumed  to  have  followed 
Harry  Whiteside's  example  of  a  truant-holiday.    My- 
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self  I  excused  on  the  ground  that  my  cause  was  as  much 
Mr.  Johnson's  as  my  own;  and,  as  there  was  always  a 
pistol  of  excellent  Spanish  metal  kept  in  the  now  empty 
bar,  I  pocketed  that  for  good  measure,  together  with  a 
handful  of  cartouches  reposing  among  the  pennies  and 
sixpences  in  the  till. 

How  Lieutenant  Pinckney  gorged  upon  that  meat 
and  pasty  when  I  finally  got  it  to  him!  For  a  slim 
young  officer,  he  proved  himself  a  marvellous  trencher- 
man. 

"  But  our  prisoners,"  I  inquired,  after  a  look  in  the 
direction  of  their  cell:  "  will  not  they  be  hungry  after 
so  long?  " 

He  set  down  the  tankard  that  I  had  also  filled  and 
smuggled  up  to  him.  "  Belike  they  are  hungry,"  said 
he —  "  and  very  certainly  they  will  remain  so." 

Somehow  I  came  through  that  long  afternoon  with- 
out the  blueness  of  certain  bumps  and  the  unnatural 
brightness  of  my  eyes  exciting  my  mother's  anxiety.  I 
disliked  the  thought  of  how  she  would  worry  when  she 
found  me  missing  next  morning,  but  boastfully  told  my- 
self that  such  things  must  have  no  weight  against  the 
Colonies'  welfare. 

Far  off  with  General  Washington's  Army,  Grandpa 
Nick  was  not  too  old  to  be  on  the  fighting  lines  against 
the  enemy.  He  would  be  proud  to  find  that,  in  my 
way,  I  was  not  too  young  to  help  along  their  edges. 
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My  mother  would  take  no  harm  here  in  this  secluded 
inn  under  Jabez  Johnson's  protection.  She,  too,  in  the 
end  would  be  proud  of  her  son.  The  only  thing  was 
that  I  feared  she  would  feel  it  her  duty,  as  a  mother 
ever  anxious  for  us  three  children,  to  prevent  my  de- 
parture should  I  anyways  forewarn  her  of  it. 

I  compromised  between  my  conflicting  emotions.  I 
penned  and  pushed  under  her  door  a  note  which  she 
must  find  next  day  at  breakfast-time:  it  informed  her, 
a  little  ambiguously,  that  I  had  set  out  for  the  city  on 
private  business  connected  with  Dr.  Franklin.  Then  I 
got  me  early  to  bed  —  this  time  dressed  —  and  got  out 
of  it,  —  down  my  Franklin-rod  and  at  the  loft-ladder's 
foot  —  as  soon  as  I  could  make  sure  that  Tent  Tavern 
was  sleeping. 

There  Coatesworth  Pinckney  awaited  me.  We  barely 
stopped  for  the  greeting  of  hands,  cold  despite  the 
warmth  of  the  summer  night.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes 
later  that  we  were  scurrying  lightly  through  the  sand- 
dunes  toward  the  marshes,  beyond  which  lay  those  miles 
and  miles  of  peril-infested  forests  and  unknown  dangers 
separating  us  from  distant  Philadelphia. 
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PERILOUS  PATHS 

I  HAD  visions  of  our  left-behind  prisoners  dying 
of  starvation  and  general  hardship  in  that  hole 
back  of  the  pigeon-loft.  What  —  I  asked  as  we 
hurried  on  —  of  them? 

Well,  the  Lieutenant  was,  it  appeared,  not  near  so 
hard-hearted  concerning  those  fellows  as  he  had  at  first 
seemed.  Somewhat  shamefacedly  he  confessed  that, 
more  tender  perhaps  than  prudent,  he  had  once,  for  a 
minute,  removed  the  gags  sufficiently  to  give  each  man 
a  little  water  and  food. 

"  But  it  was  really  jes'  to  replace  those  gags  more  se- 
curely afterwards,"  he  apologized. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  lighter  minded  on  the  rogues'  ac- 
count and  pressed  with  better  heart  upon  our  journey. 

The  first  part  of  our  plan  was  to  skirt  the  highway 
through  the  dunes,  and  then  openly  to  traverse  it  across 
the  salt-marshes.  Those  virtually  declared  suspicions 
of  Jim  and  Black  George  had  convinced  the  Lieutenant 
that  a  Tory-warning  had  indeed  gone  out  against  him, 
and  it  was  of  course  this  main  track  that  our  enemies 
must  have  an  eye  on ;  but  we  were  compelled  to  risk  f  ol- 
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lowing  it  over  the  swamps,  which,  with  their  pools  and 
pitfalls  on  both  sides,  were  even  more  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb  than  any  Pine  Robbers. 

However,  once  upon  firm  land,  we  intended  to  strike 
straight  into  the  forests,  for  —  though  there  the  coun- 
try would  be  as  strange  to  me  as  to  my  companion  — 
he  went  ever  provided  with  a  pocket-compass,  and  we 
might  travel  due  west,  at  some  distance  from  the  road, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  assurance.  Thus  we  believed 
that  our  worst  bit  of  territory  would  come  just  after  our 
first. 

That  night  of  July  2nd  had  fallen  very  still.  The 
tide  was  out;  there  was  no  wind  crossing  the  heavens, 
neither  land  breeze  nor  sea;  the  moon  rode  fair  over 
a  field  of  indigo,  and  its  illumination  made  the  silver 
sands  as  brilliant  as  they  were  by  day,  while  I  conducted 
the  spy  in  and  out  through  those  white  hillocks  whose 
ramifications  my  hide-and-seek  with  Susanna  had  made 
familiar.  Safely  we  gained  the  road  where  it  was  in- 
tersected by  the  first  inlet. 

"  Now  bend  double,"  said  Coatesworth  Pinckney  at 
my  ear,  "  we  don't  know  what  eyes  may  be  watching. 
When  yo'  get  to  my  years,  you'll  know  they're  mos'  al- 
ways everywhere.    So  keep  close  to  one  side  o'  the  way." 

He  set  the  example.  In  such  fashion  we  went  for- 
ward. 

My  heart  hammered  so  hard  that  it  must  visibly  have 
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moved  my  jacket,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  in  the 
marshes,  not  a  clump  of  stones  along  our  course,  but  I 
mistook  it  for  an  ambush.  Once,  a  big  fish  jumped  clear 
of  the  water  in  some  neighbouring  stream,  and  I  near 
died  of  alarm — and  yet  there  was  no  moment  of  that 
long  crossing  when  I  really  wanted  to  abandon  the  ad- 
venture or  wished  myself  abed  in  Tent  Tavern. 

Nor  did  anything  untoward  befall  us  during  all  this 
stage  of  our  journey;  we  gained  the  woods,  eased  our 
cramped  bodies  by  a  resumption  of  man's  proper  pos- 
ture and,  at  each  yard  then  accomplished,  felt  less  of 
the  tension  of  anxiety.  Every  little  while  consulting  the 
compass  by  the  carefully  guarded  flame  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant's tinder-box,  we  forged  ahead,  as  quietly  as  might 
be,  for  what  must  have  been  ten  miles  of  progress. 

We  were  about  to  pick  our  way  over  the  gully  of  a 
dried-up  stream,  and  the  moon  was  setting,  ere  there 
came  the  true  alarm. 

"Stop!" 

Coatesworth  Pinckney's  outstretched  hand  fell  heav- 
ily upon  my  shoulder. 

I  looked  a  question.  Before  he  could  frame  any  an- 
swer, there  arrived  one  more  convincing. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  we  must 

i  unconsciously  have  swung  a  good  distance  toward  some 

inward  bend  of  the  road,  which  lay  on  our  right,  to  the 

north  of  us.     Our  westward  progress  we  could  deter- 
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mine  and  maintain  directly,  but  the  bends  of  that  high- 
way we  could  not  of  course  detect  because  of  the  woods 
that  we  kept  on  our  flank  for  a  screen.  Now,  from  over 
there  beyond  the  trees,  issued  a  sound  of  many  footfalls. 

My  lowest  tones  inquired : 

"Shall  we  hide?" 

"  Stand  perfectly  still!  "  the  spy  commanded. 

I  meant  to  do  so,  but  fortune  would  have  none  of  it. 
I  was  at  the  very  edge  of  the  little  declivity  where  we 
had  come  to  pause.  As  my  body  stiffened,  a  projecting 
lump  of  earth  gave  way  beneath  one  of  my  feet.  I  lost 
my  balance  and,  wTith  what  seemed  a  series  of  tremen- 
dous thumps,  rolled  head  over  heels  down  the  gully's  side. 

Behind  that  tree-screen,  the  footfalls  stopped  dead. 
A  moment's  ominous  silence  —  the  choking  silence  of 
startled  men —  ensued.  And  then  there  rose  the  clamor 
of  raucous  voices: 

"Wye  hear?" 

"  Which  way  were  it?  " 

"Thi*  way!" 

I  scrambled  back  to  Pinckney  —  but  to  what  purpose? 
Whoever  these  men  might  be,  they  seemed  to  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  somebody — were  certainly  bent  on 
no  good:  now  they  were  already  charging  toward  us. 
Not  as  yet  could  we  see  them,  for  the  underbrush  was 
dense;  still,  it  crashed  before  their  all  too  vigorous  ad- 
vance, and  their  unbridled  shouts  drew  instantly  nearer. 
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Lieutenant  Pinckney  stood  stock  still.  I  expected  re- 
buke; none  came. 

"  Sha'n't  we  run?  "  I  asked. 

He  came  out  of  his  thoughts. 

"  They  mus'  know  these  woods,"  he  whispered. 

My  blood  burned.  "  Fight?  "  I  drew  forth  that  tap- 
room pistol. 

He  struck  it  from  my  hand.  The  forest  rose  like  a 
great  black  wall  not  a  yard  behind  us ;  he  pointed  to  the 
nearest  pine : 

"  Climb  up  there.  I  stay  yhere.  Ef  they  are  after 
me  —  and  it  looks  mos'  like  they  mus'  be  —  why, 
when  I'm  found,  they'll  never  guess  I've  not  been 
all  along  alone.  Then  yo'  go  back  and  wait  fo' 
Johnson." 

Frightened  you  may  be  sure  I  was,  but  said  I:  "I 
won't  leave  you,  sir." 

"When  yo'  went  on  duty  with  me" — he  snapped 
impatient  fingers  —  "  yo'  as  much  as  swore  yo'self  in  as 
a  soldier  o'  the  Colonies  —  and  a  soldier's  first  duty's 
obedience.  Do  like  I  say !  After  I'm  captured,  yo'  mus' 
sneak  home  to  Tent  Tavern,  I  tell  yo'  —  wait  f o'  John- 
son—  give  him  the  message  that  I'll  give  you,  and  bid 
him  carry  it  to  Dr.  Franklin." 

The  Lieutenant's  explanations  were  perforce  cur- 
tailed by  watchfulness  lest  our  period  of  momentary 
safety  be  about  gone,  but  their  gist  there  was  no  mis- 
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taking.  The  delay  involved  by  his  scheme  he  considered 
unavoidable,  though  serious ;  its  certainty  of  success  with 
the  jovial  Johnson,  who  was  constantly  along  the  main 
road,  seemed  assured.  In  an  endeavor  to  get  his  news 
straight  through  to  the  Congress,  Lieutenant  Pinckney 
had  risked  going  forward  with  me  and  without  a  guide, 
yet  now  he  would  not  permit  me  to  go  on  alone,  because 
he  misdoubted  the  powers  of  an  unaided  boy,  nor  did 
he  heed  my  plea  to  let  me  be  captured  in  his  stead,  which 
he  deemed  both  useless  to  the  Cause  and  of  unnecessary 
peril  to  me. 

I  saw  how  he  read  the  situation.  Those  spies  installed 
at  the  inn  habitually  tapped  any  important  papers  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Johnson  —  leisurely  purloined,  read, 
copied  and  returned  them  ere  he  set  out  for  Philadel- 
phia, or  after  he  came  back,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Therefore,  the  good-natured  tavern-keeper  would  still 
be  allowed  to  drive  along  the  highway  without  molesta- 
tion, so  long  as  he  was  not  accompanied  by  any  suspected 
person: 

"  By  Johnson,  then,  must  my  message  go,"  whispered 
the  Lieutenant. 

The  searchers  were  now  close  upon  us.  The  under- 
brush on  our  right  began  to  sway. 

"  That  message? "  I  faltered. 

He  took  me  by  the  shoulders.  By  the  pressure  of  his 
strong  fingers,  by  the  intensity  of  his  lowered,  but  pene- 
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trating,  voice,  he  sought  to  stamp  his  message  indelibly 
upon  my  brain: 

"  It's  this  —  and  yo'  mus'  not  f o'get  one  syllable : 
Charleston  is  safe,  and  both  the  Ca'olinas ;  we've  stood 
off  the  British  fleet  and  got  enough  troops  together  to 
repel  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ef  he  tries  fo'  to  land.  Say  as 
how  the  news  comes  direct  from  Cunnel  Moultrie.  I 
da'sn't  give  yo'  his  dispatch,  fo'  they  mote  get  yo',  and 
I  da'sn't  keep  it  any  longer  myself,  but  tell  them  I 
brought  it,  and  they'll  believe." 

He  was  kicking  off  a  boot  while  he  spoke.  Now  he 
tore  a  paper  from  it  —  and  began  to  chew.  He  was  eat- 
ing Colonel  Moultrie's  message! 

The  importance  of  that  paper's  contents  none  knew 
better  than  I,  who  had  heard  Franklin  himself  say  he 
thought  that  American  independence  hung  upon  the 
chance  of  just  such  assurances  to  the  waverers  in  the 
Congress.  I  saw  a  higher  duty  than  even  that  of  re- 
maining with  my  gallant  friend. 

As  he  wrung  my  hand,  an  arm  came  through  the  few 
bushes  still  separating  us  from  the  searchers.  As  he 
pulled  back  his  boot,  I  leaped  for  the  bottom-most 
branches  of  the  indicated  pine  and  straightway  swarmed 
up,  from  bough  to  bough,  nor  ceased  climbing  till  con- 
vinced that  I  was  altogether  hid  among  the  host  of 
them. 

Nevertheless,  curiosity  compelled  me  at  once  to  court 
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detection.  I  must,  at  all  odds,  observe  the  action  trans- 
piring beneath. 

You  are  to  picture  my  position  when  I  ventured  at 
last  to  part  those  boughs  and  look  downward.  I  was 
perhaps  twenty  feet  in  air,  one  arm  desperately  encir- 
cling the  tree-trunk,  and  both  legs  hugging  a  bending 
branch.  I  dripped  with  sweat  and  panted  from  my 
violent  climb.  The  sharp  scent  of  the  pine  needles  made 
my  nose  run  and  smarted  in  my  eyes,  yet  when,  with 
my  free  hand,  I  pushed  aside  the  limb  directly  below  me, 
I  could  observe  clearly  enough  the  import  of  what  was 
happening  down  there  on  the  ground :  the  noise  of  their 
own  advance  had  deafened  those  searchers  to  the  rus- 
tling of  my  climb ;  but  a  flood  of  radiance  rose  upward 
from  them,  and,  had  not  their  attention  been  fixed  upon 
the  captured  Lieutenant,  they  could  almost  as  easily 
have  seen  me  as  I  saw  them. 

The  edge  of  the  gully,  and  what  naturally  open  spaces 
existed  between  the  nearer  pine-trunks,  was  filled  by  a 
group  of  roughly  garbed  men  —  perhaps  five  or  six  in 
all.  Some  bore  lanterns,  each  carried  a  firearm.  One 
presented  a  pistol  at  Coatesworth  Pinckney's  chest,  and 
this  one  the  dancing  light  showed  me  to  be  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

I  understood  at  once  that  Jim  May  and  Black  George 
were  not  the  only  traitors  to  his  Cause  and  ours,  whom 
big  and  trusting  Mr.  Johnson  unsuspectingly  harbored 
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in  that  tavern  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 
Here  was  another  viper  nursed  at  the  innocent  inn- 
keeper's bosom,  yet  ready  to  sink  its  fangs  therein:  lank 
figure  and  dark,  unkempt  hair,  the  muddy  complexion 
and  the  loutish  bearing — this  creature  which  now 
threatened  the  Lieutenant  was  hangdog  Harry  White- 
side! 

I  leaned  as  far  down  as  I  dared.  The  swine  must 
have  finished  searching  their  willing  captive  —  and 
found  nothing  but  the  weapons  and  his  compass.  The 
potboy  was  now  roughly  asking  his  prisoner's  identity 
and  business. 

"  I  come  from  Trenton,"  the  Lieutenant  answered, 
"and  I'm  on  mah  way  to  Somer's  Point,  where  mah 
cousin  has  promised  some  work  fo'  me." 

"What  was  you  a-doin'  in  these  woods?"  a  small 
man  with  a  big  knife  in  his  belt  demanded. 

"I  came  in  yhere  to  sleep,"  the  Lieutenant  made 
answer. 

'  You  heard  us  lookin'  around:  why  didn't  you  come 
to  us  like  a  man?  " 

Through  those  branches,  I  could  see,  by  a  squaring  of 
his  shoulders,  that  Pinckney's  patience  neared  its  end. 
I  heard  him  reply : 

"  I  did  not  care  fo'  to  face  thieves." 

"  Hi ! "  suddenly  laughed  Harry  Whiteside  and,  with- 
out materially  shifting  his  pistol,  began  to  hop  up  and 
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down  like  a  bear  at  a  fair.  "  '  Yhere'  an'  '  fo' '  !  "  he 
mocked.  "  No  Trentoner  ever  talked  like  that.  Call  us 
King's  men  thieves,  will  '  yo' '  ?  Well,  we'll  just  lock 
'  yo'  up  '  f o' '  it !  Come  along,  lads  —  an'  you  kin  come 
along,  too,  Mr.  Southerner!" 

They  closed  around  him.  One  fellow  had  a  rope,  and 
the  prisoner's  hands  were  bound  behind  him  while 
Whiteside  took  the  other  end. 

Now,  although  I  wras  in  a  sweat  of  apprehension  for 
my  colleague,  yet,  all  of  a  sudden,  fear  turned  in  a  still 
more  intimate  direction  and  came  nearer  home.  I  have 
at  least  twice  made  mention  of  my  unfortunate  tendency 
toward  vociferous  and  often  uncontrollable  sneezing, 
which  I  came  by  through  a  fall  from  my  first  horse. 
Well,  during  my  stay  at  Tent  Tavern,  the  sea-air,  as 
I've  said,  seemed  to  have  benefited  whatever  it  was  ailed 
that  nose  of  mine.  I  had  never  once  sneezed  at  the 
shore,  as  I  had  even  taken  occasion  to  brag  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Stuart  —  and  yet,  up  here,  at  this  moment  of 
all  others,  the  pungent  scent  of  that  resinous  tree  re- 
newed the  irritation.  Precisely  when  a  sneeze  would  in- 
fallibly mean  my  betrayal,  a  warning  tickle  pranced  be- 
tween my  eyes. 

Flinging  my  legs  still  tighter  around  the  bough 
whereon  I  perched  —  clinging  still  tighter  with  my 
right  arm  to  the  sticky  trunk  —  I  exerted  every  poten- 
tial facial  muscle,  and  every  ounce  of  the  will,  toward 
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checking  that  fatal  explosion.  I  held  in  my  breath  — 
I  leaned  far  forward  —  I  near  surrendered  my  seat  by 
releasing  my  left  hand  to  compress  my  upper  lip  just 
under  the  nose  with  an  index-finger.  In  short,  since  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  entire  future  of  the  American 
Colonies  might  be  staked  on  the  next  few  seconds'  action 
of  my  olfactory  nerves,  a  very  agony  of  caution  centered 
my  every  thought  and  sensation  upon  my  personal 
plight. 

Well,  the  fit  was  finally  diverted.  But  when  the 
horrid  threat  of  it  had  passed,  I  found  myself  quite 
alone  in  those  woods. 

Both  Lieutenant  Pinckney  and  his  captors  had  dis- 
appeared. The  underbrush  rose  as  erect  as  if  no  man 
had  ever  disturbed  it.  The  trees  were  again  deep  in 
their  ancient  peace;  only  a  disgruntled  squirrel  chat- 
tered on  a  neighbouring  limb.  The  moon  had  set,  but 
the  stars  were  yellow  and  big  with  summer  brightness. 
Their  light,  filtering  through  overhead  verdure,  re- 
vealed to  me  my  loneliness. 

I  strained  my  ears.  From  far  to  the  east,  I  fancied 
I  could  count  the  regular  beat  of  breakers,  but  not  one 
sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  road. 

Yet  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  I  should  as- 
certain in  which  direction  the  prisoner  had  been  led. 
Should  I  be  taken  up  by  any  ordinary  Pine  Robbers,  I 
might  pass  myself  off  as  the  harmless  runaway  boy 
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that,  with  empty  pockets,  I  decided  I  should  pretend  to 
be;  but  should  I,  in  the  darkness  and  through  my  ig- 
norance, overhaul  Whiteside's  party,  then  the  potboy 
would  want  to  know  what  I,  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  two 
pigeon-post  lads,  was  doing  so  far  from  home. 

If  Pinckney's  destined  prison  lay  somewhere  west- 
ward, my  way,  I  thought,  was  safe  enough.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  been  hauled  eastward  along  the  road, 
why,  my  road  held  for  some  time  an  enemy  between  me 
and  the  tavern. 

For  you  are  to  remember  that  this  forest  was  an  un- 
known land  to  me,  and  you  will  have  noted  that,  in  the 
forced  hurry  of  our  leave-taking,  the  Lieutenant  had 
neglected  to  give  me  his  compass.  At  whatever  peril,  I 
must  now  take  to  the  open  highway. 
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THE  MAN  ON  HORSEBACK 

I  SLID  down  the  tree,  nor  wasted  one  moment  in 
search  for  the  pistol  of  which  Coatesworth  Pinck- 
ney's  caution  had  deprived  me.  The  scene  of  those 
recent  happenings  lay  close  enough  to  the  road  for  me 
to  gain  it  without  great  difficulty  as  to  direction.  I  had 
but  to  follow  the  gully  down  which  I  had  so  disas- 
trously slipped,  and  this  I  did,  with  many  stumblings  in 
the  dark,  yet  with  a  certain  speed  and  ultimate  success. 

I  came  out  upon  the  highway,  shining  under  the 
stars,  and  once  again  I  cocked  my  anxious  ears.  Rec- 
ompense awaited  me.  There  was  only  one  sound;  it 
came  from  the  west,  the  dying  sound  of  trudging  feet. 
A  coarse  laugh  floated  back  to  me,  recognizable  as 
Whiteside's:  the  prisoner  was  being  conducted  some- 
where in  a  westerly  direction.  All  I  need  do,  then,  was 
to  walk  boldly  east  until  I  came  again  to  Tent  Tavern. 

Nevertheless,  temptation  spontaneously  assailed  me: 
the  temptation  to  disobey  orders.  To  go  back  calmly  to 
the  inn  and  there  as  calmly  await  Mr.  Johnson  —  there, 
on  the  morrow,  to  transmit  to  him  my  important  news 
—  why,  that  would  indeed  be  to  put  all  excitement  be- 
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hind  me  and  bid  farewell  to  adventure!  Of  so  much  as 
I  had  done,  moreover,  the  jolly  innkeeper  would  then 
gain  all  the  credit :  it  would  be  he  that  bore  the  news  to 
Philadelphia — he  that  would  receive  Dr.  Franklin's 
thanks  —  he  that  mayhap  would  have  saved  the  Separa- 
tionists'  cause  in  the  Continental  Congress ! 

"  A  soldier's  first  duty  is  obedience." 

Well  enough  did  I  recall  the  Lieutenant's  words,  and 
hardily  I  tried  to  heed  them.  For  a  few  moments  I 
even  turned  my  back  on  the  west  and  took  a  few  halting 
steps  eastward. 

Whereat,  just  as  if  it  were  some  obstacle  which 
tripped  me  in  the  highroad,  a  specious  compromise 
threw  me.  My  heart  was  really  heavy  over  the  fate 
of  my  brave  friend ;  his  captor's  words  and  actions  alike 
argued  against  any  fatality,  but  that  he  would  be  im- 
prisoned in  some  secret  place  seemed  certain.  So  here 
was  opportunity  to  serve  him  personally  and  the  Col- 
onies in  general  without  doing  aught  more  than  to  post- 
pone obedience  to  his  commands.  Mr.  Johnson  would 
not  reach  home  before  morning;  I  could  easily  be  there 
as  soon  as  he  was,  and  yet  meantime  have  acquired  ad- 
ditional news,  perhaps  of  importance,  for  him  to  bear  to 
Dr.  Franklin. 

The  destination  of  these  Tory  brigands  must  be  their 
stronghold;  its  uncovering  might  result  in  the  prison- 
er's ultimate  rescue  —  would  sure  be  of  value  to  the 
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Separationists,  who,  once  they  knew  its  whereabouts, 
could  scotch  it:  at  a  safe  distance,  I  would  therefore 
follow  the  Pine  Robbers. 

Straightway  I  turned;  but  my  hesitation  had  given 
the  quarry  a  still  longer  start.  The  last  noise  of  them 
had  ceased. 

I  broke  into  a  run  —  only  to  find  that  the  woodland 
wanderings,  the  terrors  of  the  pine-tree  and  my  subse- 
quent struggle  along  the  gully  had  combined  to  tire  my 
muscles  and  weaken  my  wind :  I  must  either  walk  slowly 
or  rest  for  a  bit.  It  began  to  look  like  a  long  and  los- 
ing race,  and  I  was  praying  for  some  means  of  better- 
ing my  chances,  instead  of  being  forced  to  go  back  at 
once  to  the  Tavern,  when,  at  a  crossroads,  I  nearly  col- 
lided with  a  figure  on  horseback  jogging  into  the  main 
highway. 

"Who's  that?" 

The  challenge  came  quickly,  but  no  quicker  than  its 
accompanying  action.  Though  the  moon's  last  beams 
had  long  since  faded,  the  stars  remained  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  I  saw  the  rider  pull  a  pistol. 

At  first,  my  thought  was  of  course  that  this  must  be 
another  of  my  enemies.  However,  I  had  to  stand  my 
ground,  if  only  because  he  would  fire  should  anything 
else  be  attempted ;  and  so,  as  he  leaned  across  the  saddle, 
I  observed  with  immense  relief  that  here  was  merely 
a  raw-boned,  lantern- jawed  man  in  the  rig  of  a  parson. 
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His  type  was  familiar  enough  round  about  my  Penn- 
sylvania home.  Where  settlements  were  small  and 
widely  scattered,  proper  churches  must  needs  be  few, 
and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Colonists  were  served, 
much  as  they  still  are  in  the  more  remote  localities,  by 
preachers  who  ride  day  or  night  from  one  plantation  to 
another.  They  went  armed,  as  all  careful  travellers 
did,  but  their  poverty  protected  them  from  most  thieves, 
and  their  profession  guaranteed  immunity  —  whatever 
their  own  politics  —  from  both  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  the  population  had  divided  itself. 

This  Jersey  apparition  bore  every  mark  of  the  cleri- 
cal circuit-rider.  The  fact  gave  me  renewed  hope  of 
gaining  on  the  gang  still  far  ahead  of  me. 

"  I  am  just  a  boy,  and  all  alone,"  said  I.  Then,  re- 
gardless of  his  weapon,  I  added:  "  You  are  going  my 
way,  and  I'm  very  tired,  sir.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  a  lift  behind  you? " 

He  scrutinized  me  carefully,  as  was  but  common  wari- 
ness in  such  a  countryside.  At  length,  lowering  his  pis- 
tol, he  inquired: 

"  Are  ye  Whig  or  Tory? " 

Evidently,  he  chose  his  company  with  some  distinction 
as  to  faction:  a  definite  reply  was  imperative.  Now  I 
knew  that  near  all  the  parsons,  save  a  few  city  An- 
glicans, were  staunch  Separationists,  and  this  was  sure 
no  urban  cleric.    Moreover,  small  harm  could  come  from 
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merely  announcing  my  sympathies  to  a  minister,  and 
so,  says  I:  "A  Whig,  sir." 

"  Good,"  says  he,  and  at  that  restored  his  pistol  to 
the  belt  which  encircled  his  clerical  coat.  Here  should 
truly  be,  then,  the  very  assistance  that  I  stood  in  need 
of!  Yet  he  still  showed  a  doubting  prudence.  "Ye're 
young,"  he  qualified,  "  but  there  are  liar-ruffians  here- 
about that  are  quite  as  young  as  Josiah  when  he  began  to 
seek  God." 

I  took  a  bold  course. 

"  There  are  the  Pine  Robbers  hereabouts,  for  in- 
stance," said  I;  "if  that  be  your  meaning,  sir;  and  they 
have  just  made  prisoner  of  a  friend  of  mine ! " 

The  preacher  whistled  through  his  teeth. 

"  Near  here?"  he  asked. 

I  did  not  want  to  frighten  him  into  turning  for 
safety's  sake  toward  the  sea,  and  so  I  gave  him  only 
that  part  of  the  truth  which  my  patriotic  purpose  per- 
mitted : 

"It  was  back  yonder  in  those  woods  —  some  way 
back,  eastward." 

He  cast  one  glance  down  the  road  that  I  had  come 
by: 

"  Then  we  had  better  put  all  possible  space  between 
them  and  us,"  he  said.  "  Jump  up  behind  me  and  make 
ye  haste  about  it." 

I  did.    At  once,  we  jogged  rapidly  forward,  my  arms 
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around  his  thin,  muscular  waist.  Although  we  headed 
due  west,  he  assumed  that  he  was  bearing  me  toward 
some  farm  where  I  lived,  nor  did  I  consider  it  my  obli- 
gation to  undeceive  him. 

He  seemed  on  the  whole  a  timorous  man,  and  my  self- 
chosen  work  for  the  Cause  would  not  allow  me  to  say 
aught  that  might  too  quickly  result  in  his  retreating; 
time  enough  to  acquaint  him  with  my  purpose  when  we 
should  have  made  up  some  of  the  distance  between  me 
and  Harry  Whiteside's  marauders.  So  we  trotted  along 
in  the  starlight  for  a  good  quarter-mile. 

"Why  did  they  let  ye  go?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  hid  in  a  tree." 

"Now  may  God  confound  all  Tories!  —  But  then 
your  friend  should  have  hidden  also." 

A  new  plan,  inclusive  of  some  of  the  earlier  one,  yet 
extending  far  beyond  it,  began  to  unroll  within  my 
brain. 

"  Would  you  help  the  good  Cause,"  I  asked,  "  if  you 
thought  it  in  peril?  " 

He  threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  his  voice  rang  clear: 

"Even  as  Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  and  as  Shab- 
bethai  the  Levite  helped  Jonathan  the  son  of  Asahel!  " 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  my  friend  refused  to  hide  because 
he  rightly  guessed  that,  if  those  Pine  Robbers  found 
him,  they  would  look  no  farther  —  for  it  was  he  that 
they  were  expecting." 
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"  Was  it  that  he  carried  gold,  like  Shishak,  from  Jeru- 
salem? " 

We  were  now  riding  between  sections  of  the  pine 
forest  even  denser  than  those  lately  passed.  The  trees 
towered,  right  and  left,  like  the  sides  of  darkened  houses, 
and  every  little  while  their  branches  would  interlace 
above  us.  Why  should  I  not  ask  this  militant  parson 
to  carry  me  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia?  I  could  pick 
up  en  route  that  information  concerning  the  Pine  Rob- 
bers' stronghold,  according  to  my  original  plan,  and 
then,  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  this  cloth  against  any 
enemy  except  one  knowing  me  as  Whiteside  did,  I  might 
go  straight  on  to  Dr.  Franklin  with  Coatesworth  Pinck- 
ney's  news. 

The  Lieutenant  had,  naturally,  not  foreseen  such  an 
opportunity,  or  certainly  he  would  have  made  an  excep- 
tion of  it  in  his  orders.  Not  any  need  to  tell  my  patriot- 
clergyman  the  vital  wording  of  Colonel  Moultrie's  dis- 
patch: enough  to  say  that  it  was  something  of  which 
the  Congress  had  need. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "it  was  not  gold  my  friend  bore. 
It  was  a  message.  My  friend  is,  like  us,  a  good  Co- 
lonial." 

The  body  I  had  hold  of  quivered. 

"Did  they  get  that  message?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Not  they ! "  I  exulted.  "  He  ate  the  paper  and  told 
me  its  contents." 
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No  sooner  were  those  words  uttered  than  I  had  amaz- 
ing reason  to  regret  them.  The  man  who  had  posed  as 
a  parson  rapped  out  a  round  oath! 

His  mask  was  off.  I  knew  him  now  for  another  Tory 
spy,  a  veritable  companion  of  the  Pine  Lads. 

But  the  knowledge  came  late.  Even  as  he  emitted 
that  blasphemy,  he  dropped  the  reins.  Both  of  his 
skinny  claws  shot  behind  him:  they  gripped  me  in  the 
very  act  of  tumbling,  horror-struck  at  my  error,  from 
his  horse.  To  this  pass  my  postponement  of  obedience 
had  brought  me !  That  false  preacher's  thin  right  arm, 
with  a  Hercules-strength,  hauled  my  slim  body  forward 
and  flung  me,  face  down,  across  his  saddle-bow. 

Jim  May,  Black  George,  Harry  Whiteside  —  and 
now  this  fellow  disguised  as  a  Minister  of  God  and 
quoting  God's  Word  to  enhance  deception!  Excepting 
Mr.  Johnson,  did  no  true  men  live  anywhere  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  sea? 

"  Now,"  he  swore,  "  they'll  have  that  message  from 
you,  if  not  from  your  friend!"  Again  he  whistled 
through  his  teeth.  —  "  And  ye're  going  to  where  your 
Whig  spy-accomplice  is  gone! " 

But  not  as  a  captive — I  had  rather  die  first.  Recall 
that,  if  small  for  my  years,  I  was  also  strong  for  them. 
The  breath  was  clean  out  of  me,  yet  my  brain  remained 
agile  and  my  fingers  quick.  I  seized  and  drew  free  the 
forgotten  pistol  from  his  belt. 
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"Let  me  go! — Throw  up  your  hands!"  I  shouted, 
and  he  saw  I  meant  to  fire  unless  he  did  as  bidden. 

He  jerked  back.  I  slid  to  the  road  and,  weapon 
levelled,  backed  away,  gasping.  He  dug  spurs  to  his 
mount,  but  upon  this  I  had  counted.  As  the  beast 
lurched  forward,  I  grabbed  the  bit  with  my  left  hand 
and  swung  from  it.  The  horse  had  come  to  a  quivering 
halt,  and,  as  my  feet  touched  ground  again,  I  once 
more  brought  the  pistol  into  play,  which  had  never  been 
far  from  him.     The  fellow  cursed  me. 

"  If  ever  I  get  out  of  this,  I'll  kill  ye,  ye  young  scally- 
wag," he  swore. 

I  knew  he  would.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  dismount 
and  surrender. 

"  I  am  going —  to  tie  you  up,"  I  panted  —  "  and  req- 
uisition —  your  horse  —  in  the  name  of  the  Continental 
Congress ! " 

Somehow  I  accomplished  it,  too.  Through  my  escape 
from  him  and  my  arrest  of  him,  sheer  terror  of  what 
would  certainly  happen  in  event  of  failure  sufficiently 
sustained  me;  but,  that  danger  past,  a  trembling  horror 
impeded  each  immediately  subsequent  act.  Under  the 
stars,  he  stood  there  beside  his  finally  patient  animal, 
glowering  at  me,  his  lantern- jaws  clipped  together  as  if 
to  restrain  some  frightful  threats  against  the  sure  day  of 
their  fulfillment,  his  sombre  eyes  darting  brands  of  only 
temporarily  thwarted  hate. 
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I  had  nothing  save  my  own  speedily  torn  shirt  to  bind 
him  with,  and  how  I  ripped  that  into  strips  while  keep- 
ing him  enough  covered  by  his  own  pistol  —  how  my 
hands  ever  wrapped  those  improvised  thongs  around  his 
body  and  ankles  —  how  I  gagged  him  and  then  dragged 
him  by  his  shoulders  into  the  underbrush  beneath  the 
trees  —  I  cannot  to  this  day  tell.  All  I  know  is  that, 
eventually,  the  job  wras  done  and  I,  astride  of  this  Tory's 
horse,  was  again  hurrying  westward  through  the  night. 

My  plans  had  shrunk  to  their  original  size.  Deprived 
of  that  safe-conduct  guaranteed  by  a  clerical  costume,  I 
might  not  go  on  to  Philadelphia,  but  at  least  I  had  still 
the  chance  of  uncovering  the  Pine  Robbers'  nest.  No 
more  did  my  disobedience  trouble  my  conscience :  pride 
urged  me  forward,  and  chagrin  forced  me  toward  the 
sole  success  now  possible. 

More  time  had  been  lost,  of  course,  and  the  handicap 
against  me  was  desperately  lengthened.  I  dug  heels 
into  my  mount  and  set  up  a  hot  pace,  but  no  hopeful 
sign  met  me,  and  I  was  beginning  once  more  to  think 
the  pursuit  futile,  when  I  realized  that  the  trees  had 
given  place,  at  one  side  of  the  road,  to  the  high  walls  of 
a  vast  estate. 

Something  about  them  was  familiar.  What?  That 
I  could  not,  in  the  starlight,  determine;  yet,  a  moment 
later,  I  espied,  just  ahead,  a  pair  of  gates  that  stood  par- 
tially open,  indicating  a  recent  and  hasty  entrance. 
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There  could  not  be  many  folk  abroad  hereabouts  at 
this  hour.  I  decided  to  reconnoitre  and  make  certain 
whether  or  no  my  friend  Harry  and  his  friends  had  not 
hither  preceded  me. 

In  order  to  attract  no  attention,  I  dismounted  a  rod 
eastward  of  those  gates.  I  was  looking  about  for  some 
means  of  tethering  my  horse  when  the  wretched  animal 
incontinently  jerked  its  bridle  from  my  hand  and  began 
to  amble  off  in  the  direction  whence  we  had  come.  I 
started  after  it;  it  quickened  its  pace  accordingly,  and 
I  had  soon  to  give  up  hope  of  overtaking  it. 

Here  was  indeed  a  loss.  I  returned  to  the  gates  and 
passed,  crouching,  between  their  iron  jaws. 

I  stole  a  few  steps  forward  and  found  myself  in  a 
wide  court  between  a  huge  building  of  some  kind  or 
other  and  its  ranks  of  outhouses.  That  horse  had  re- 
duced the  handicap  more  than  hope  indicated. 

Ahead  of  me,  a  file  of  men  wrere  passing  into  an 
opened  rear  door,  whence  a  strong  light  streamed,  and 
the  yellow  beams  from  within  showed  their  leader,  drag- 
ging a  figure  after  him  at  a  rope's  end,  to  be  Harry 
Whiteside.  I  had  drawn  against  a  convenient  wall  the 
better  to  observe  without  being  seen  by  any  that  might 
swing  backward ;  but  now  enough  was  witnessed,  and  I 
turned  to  leave  the  place.  Even  as  I  put  one  stealthy 
foot  forward,  however,  someone  came  out  of  that  opened 
door. 
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I  pulled  back  hastily.  Unnoting,  he  passed  within 
two  yards  of  me.  Evidently  he  was  the  servant  who  had 
answered  that  evil  crew's  summons,  and  now,  having 
conducted  them  within,  was  come  back  to  secure  the 
gates. 

What  next?  I  durst  not  move  —  must  helplessly  look 
on. 

He  slammed  those  iron  portals  tight.  With  a  truly 
tremendous  clatter,  he  lowered  into  place  across  them  a 
huge  bar.  I  could  but  guiltily  watch  him  while  he  re- 
crossed  the  court  and  followed  the  course  of  the  brig- 
and-guests into  the  strange  house. 

Then  the  full  truth  of  my  new  position  dawned  upon 
me.  That  door  remained  open,  and  the  light  from  be- 
hind it  showed  the  court's  walls  smooth  and  topped  by 
cement  bearing  an  endless  array  of  jagged  glass  —  the 
gates  high  and  spiked.  I  had  found  the  stronghold  of 
the  Pine  Lads,  had  located  Coatesworth  Pinckney's 
prison  —  but,  unless  I  could  noiselessly  lift  that  huge 
bar  and  steal  undetected  away,  I  should  myself  remain 
a  prisoner. 

What  then  would  become  of  me?  And  what  would 
become  of  my  news  so  fateful  to  the  Colonies? 
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WHICH  WAY? 

YELLOW  light  from  the  rear  door  streamed 
across  the  court  and  washed  its  gates  with  a  flood 
of  radiance  along  which  I  must  pass,  and  in 
which  I  must  work,  in  order  to  open  them.  One  back- 
ward glance  up  the  brilliant  channel  showed  it  ending 
in  a  narrow  hall  that  stood  empty,  but  a  hum  of  voices 
announced  those  rough  guests  to  be  gathered  in  some 
room  opening  off  the  passage:  I  should  be  in  full  view 
of  any  person  coming  out. 

My  knees  nearly  failed  me  as  I  stole  toward  my  desti- 
nation; my  fingers  trembled  as  my  hands  were  thrust 
beneath  the  bar. 

It  proved  an  unplaned  plank,  a  good  two-and-a-half 
inches  thick  and  quite  fifteen  feet  long,  which  fit  tight 
into  four  iron  braces  open  at  top,  a  pair  on  each  portal. 
First,  I  attempted  an  end :  nothing  half  so  heavy  had  I 
before  tried  to  raise.  However  that  stalwart  servant 
had  found  it  possible,  though  half  again  my  size,  I  could 
hardly  see:  perhaps  habit  gave  him  some  trick  of  com- 
parative ease  with  it.  Splinters  ran  into  my  skin,  sweat 
started  afresh  from  my  forehead  —  and  when  the  big 
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board  moved  ever  so  slightly  upward,  it  but  jammed  the 
more  securely  into  the  farthest  brace. 

All  my  work  had  to  be  done  from  the  centre.  With 
timorous  steps  I  went  there.  I  placed  my  side  to  the 
gates,  tucked  a  shoulder  under  the  plank,  seized  it  in  my 
hands  and,  putting  forth  every  pound  of  my  strength, 
shoved  upward. 

The  giant  bolt  rose ;  but  my  feet  slipped  on  a  smooth 
cobble  in  the  court.  The  board  fell  backward  into  place 
and  rattled  an  alarm  against  the  bars. 

"There's  somebody  else  aknockin'  for  entrance!" 
Those  words  rushed  down  the  stream  of  light  in  a 
devastating  avalanche. 

"  Belike  it's  Parson  Dan.  He  said  as  how  p'raps  he'd 
come  here  the  night." 

I  heard  the  scrunching  pushing  back  of  chairs  in  the 
unseen  room. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  dart  to  one  side,  into 
the  shadow.  A  door  opened.  Steps  sounded  through 
the  hall,  and  from  it  appeared  that  same  servant  who 
had  lately  gone  in.  He  grumbled  against  these  tardy 
arrivals  as  he  hurried  past  me. 

Twice  had  I  failed  with  the  heavy  and  awkward  bolt. 
The  wall,  at  this  point,  I  already  knew  to  be  insurmount- 
able; and  the  house  and  outbuildings  completely  filled 
opposite  ends  of  the  court. 

The  sole  way  out  of  the  trap  was  to  go  the  deeper  into 
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it.  I  could  not  succeed  here;  but,  if  I  could  cross 
through  the  mansion's  interior,  it  might  be  that  the  wall 
to  the  grounds  in  front  of  it  was  possible  for  scaling. 
My  chance  must  lie  in  slipping  within  by  the  very  way 
that  this  servant  had  come  out. 

He  was  approaching  the  gate,  nor  likely  to  turn  head 
until  he  found  the  alarm  a  false  one.  Softly  I  ran  into 
the  light  again,  but  now  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
so  entered  the  hall. 

Ahead  of  me,  the  passage  continued  some  ten  yards 
until  it  emptied  into  another,  a  dark  one,  crossing  it  at 
right-angles.  On  my  right,  there  stood  ajar  the  door 
that  I  had  heard  open.  I  dropped  upon  hands 
and  knees,  and  scuttled  by  it  as  quietly  as  might  be, 
catching  sight  of  many  dusty  boots,  hearing  a  renewed 
clamor  of  confused  speech  and  breathing  hungrily  the 
scents  of  a  kitchen  where  some  big  supper  was  on  the 
fire. 

Famished  by  hours  of  adventure,  my  stomach  yearned 
for  food,  and  as  I  rose  and  crept  down  the  hall,  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  the  return  of  the  gateman  complaining 
that  he  had  gone  on  a  fool's  errand.  You  may  surmise 
how  quickly  I  turned  into  that  other  corridor  and  how 
glad  I  was  to  find  it  dark. 

Nevertheless,  this  darkness  came  near  to  prove  my  un- 
doing. I  sped  on,  guiding  myself  by  the  palm  of  one 
hand  against  a  wainscot  —  reached  a  third  corridor  and 
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turned  into  it.  The  way  I  had  just  been  going  ran  the 
length  of  this  large  house,  and  I  thought  it  was  only  by 
passing  through  the  midst  of  it  that  I  should  reach  its 
front  lawns.  Well,  I  first  found,  and  lost  myself  in, 
an  incredible  maze  of  passages ! 

Once,  I  unknowingly  retraced  my  steps,  not  discov- 
ering my  error  until  I  saw  ahead  of  me  again  the  light 
from  the  kitchen.  Another  time,  I  tripped  over  a  slid- 
ing fur  rug  and  came  down  with  what  was,  in  that  de- 
serted hall,  an  ear-splitting  concussion :  I  lay  still  for  a 
long  five  minutes  until  certain  that  the  noise  had  gone 
unheard  by  any  tenant.  It  was  when  I  arose  from  this 
mishap  that  I  rounded  a  bend  and  saw  before  me  a 
square  candle-lit  space  with  a  massive  door  at  one  side 
of  it. 

I  stopped  short,  but  nobody  else  was  here.  A  stair- 
way with  one  landing  visible  rose  close  by.  The  ceiling 
was  lofty,  the  whole  place  wore  an  air  of  luxury  and  ele- 
gance. A  small  Chippendale  table,  surmounted  by  a 
gilt-framed  mirror,  stood  a  little  way  beyond  me,  and, 
on  chairs  against  the  wall,  hats,  sticks  and  riding-crops 
were  lying:  here  was  the  front-door  at  last. 

I  tiptoed  to  it.  My  grasp  was  on  its  large  brass  knob 
—  when  the  knob  turned  from  the  outside. 

A  person  —  belike  the  master  of  this  house  —  was 
entering  it  from  its  park ! 

Never  did  I  aught  more  quickly  than  what  I  did  next. 
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Those  stairs  were  behind  me:  in  a  single  jump,  I  was  on 
them  —  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  had  mounted  their 
first  flight,  three  at  a  time.  Two  things  must  have 
helped  me :  it  must  have  been  that,  even  in  this  panic  of 
surprise,  I  kept  sense  enough  to  run  lightly,  and  that 
person  who  entered  must  have  entered  in  a  leisurely 
manner  and  abstractedly.  Who  he  was,  at  all  events,  I 
did  not  stop  to  discover  and  now  can  but  hazard  the  sur- 
mise above  recorded,  rounding  the  landing,  I  sped  on 
up  to  a  dim  passage  on  the  floor  above  and  there  paused, 
panting. 

I  listened.  That  front-door  shut  with  a  bang.  A 
man's  firm  step  came  slowly  toward  the  stairs. 

Would  he  come  up  ?  He  began  to  —  but  then  he  hesi- 
tated. Some  business  below  seemed  to  return  to  the 
unseen's  memory.    He  was  standing  still. 

Although  my  escape  was  thus  temporarily  cut  off,  I 
felt  somehow  safer  at  that  elevation.  All  the  life  of  this 
pretentious  dwelling  appeared  centred  tonight  upon  the 
ground-floor.    My  spirits  rose  accordingly. 

I  determined  to  go  into  the  nearest  empty  room  that 
faced  the  park,  drop  from  one  of  its  windows  and  seek 
some  tree  overhanging  the  estate-walls  in  case  they  were 
glass-guarded.  Here  my  size  and  habitual  agility  might 
prove  themselves  in  my  favor. 

This  part  of  the  house  was  quite  at  my  present  dis- 
posal.   It  was  as  quiet  as  a  prison. 
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Perhaps  it  was  a  prison!  That  thought  leaped  like  a 
flame  into  my  head. 

Somewhere  under  this  roof,  Coates worth  Pinckney 
was  held  a  prisoner:  if  not  in  its  cellars,  what  more  likely 
than  that  it  be  in  the  upper  stories?  It  was  worth  while 
seeking  him  anyhow. 

I  began  at  the  first  door,  opened  it  —  and  looked  on 
darkness. 

"  Lieutenant,"  I  whispered:  "  it  is  I  —  Geoffrey 
Rowntree! " 

There  came  no  answer. 

I  did  not  believe  that  anybody  was  abed,  but  it  be- 
hooved me  to  proceed  discreetly,  none  the  less.  There 
were  many  chambers:  door  after  door  of  them  I  tried 
—  room  after  room  I  entered  —  I  made  two-thirds  of 
my  rounds  and  again  reached  the  stairhead,  before  de- 
ciding that  the  chamber  used  as  a  cell  would  be  a  locked 
one.  Whereat,  as  if  to  put  my  reasoning  to  scorn,  the 
next  apartment  yielded  a  now  totally  unlooked-for 
result. 

"Boy!" 

I  started  half  out  of  my  shoes.  An  instant  later,  how- 
ever, I  knew  it  was  indeed  my  friend  who  had  spoken. 
I  groped  to  him  and  found  him  stretched  on  a  bed,  so 
securely  bound  that  his  captors  had  disregarded  locks 
as  mere  works  of  supererogation. 

"Yo're  here?" 
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"Yes,"  said  I  happily.     "  I've  come  to  free  you." 

With  a  single  phrase,  he  wrecked  my  exultation. 
Where  I  had  looked  for  cordial  thanks,  there  appeared 
but  cold  reproval: 

" I  tol'  yo'  to  go  back  to  Tent  Tavern!" 

At  first  my  gorge  rose  against  his  seeming  ingrati- 
tude —  for  had  I  not  risked  my  life  to  come  hither  in  his 
behalf?  But  I  straightway  saw  the  rightness  of  his  posi- 
tion. That  was  my  first  true  lesson  at  military  obedi- 
ence, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  profited  me.  Here  had 
been  I,  a  moment  since,  proud  in  the  sorely  needed  aid 
I  bore  him  —  and  here  was  he,  disregarding  his  own 
plight  and  thinking  only  of  what  —  it  was  thus  at  once 
brought  home  to  me  —  my  neglect  of  his  orders  might 
mean  to  the  Colonies.  Shame  and  a  swift  fear  of  the 
untoward  consequences  that  might  ensue  overwhelmed 
me. 

"Tut  — tut!"  said  he,  more  kindly;  then,  "What's 
done,  's  done,  boy — and  yhere  yo'  are.  Make  the  best 
o'  your  opportunities." 

Contritely,  I  set  to  work. 

"And  how  did  yo'  get  yhere?"  he  inquired. 

I  felt  ashamed  to  tell :  it  was  a  further  confession  of 
insurgency.  But  "  Out  with  it,"  he  commanded,  and  so, 
while  I  fumbled  with  the  tantalizing  knots  and  finally 
freed  him  of  his  bonds,  I  narrated  briefly  and  in  low 
tones  all  of  what  had  happened  to  me. 
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On  his  part,  he  informed  me  that,  aside  from  a  severe, 
but  barren,  questioning  at  the  hands  of  his  captors,  noth- 
ing save  what  I  could  see  had  as  yet  befallen  him. 
Whether  these  men  had  been  deliberately  seeking  him  as 
the  spy  who  had  broken  through  the  Tory  barricade,  he 
was  no  longer  convinced.  He  surmised  that  the  inten- 
tion, however,  was  to  subject  him,  later  this  night  or 
early  upon  the  morrow,  to  a  severer  examination  —  per- 
haps even  to  torture  —  under  the  leader  of  the  spies, 
who  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  He  surmised 
also  that  perhaps  torture  and  bribery  might  alternate. 

"  But  now,"  said  I,  as  the  last  yard  of  rope  fell  to 
the  floor,  "  we  shall  escape  together." 

He  was  sitting  up  —  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  dim- 
ness, could  just  see  that  —  stretching  arms  and  legs.  In 
that  attitude,  he  was  struck  to  marble. 

"What?"  I  whispered. 

"Hush! — Listen!"  he  commanded  for  the  second 
time  that  night. 

Through  the  unclosed  door,  from  somewhere  below, 
rose  a  creaking  sound.  Somebody  was  ascending  the 
great,  broad  staircase. 

"  Food,"  the  prisoner  explained.  "  Whereby,  bribery. 
Evidently  they  think  that,  the  inner  man  being  satis- 
fied, the  outer  man  will  the  mo'  readily  talk.  At  least, 
unasked,  they  said  they'd  bring  it  me." 

"  The  window!  "  I  suggested. 
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"  They  didn't  fo'get  to  lock  the  shutters,  anyway,"  he 
answered;  "  and  this  room's  too  bare  fo'  yo'  to  hide  yo'- 
self  in.  That  fellow  will  have  a  light,  and  the  bed's  too 
high :  yo'  cyan't  conceal  yo'self  under.  Lemme  put  back 
that  rope  to  look  like  it  was,  and  yo'  —  quick !  —  out  into 
the  hall  with  yo' :  hide  there  till  the  man's  gone! " 

I  ran  out.  But  that  hall  was  not  a  long  one.  It  was 
as  destitute  of  any  hiding-place  as  the  room  I  had  left 
could  be.  Peeping  over  the  banister,  I  could  see  the 
bearer-of-food  coming  up  slowly,  a  platter  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  candle. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

LIKE  A  RAT  IN  A  TRAP 

A  SHOT  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  whole 
house  about  us.  Discovery  —  one  cry  of  alarm 
—  and,  in  the  itching  hands  of  the  excited  rabble 
below-stairs,  we  would  be  two  prisoners  instead  of  one. 
Who  knew  but  that  upon  the  next  few  moments,  as  lately 
in  the  pine-tree,  might  hang  the  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia? 

A-tiptoe,  I  dashed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  passage, 
nevertheless  realizing  well  that  it  was  too  short  to  afford 
me  security  against  the  steadily  mounting  brilliance. 
And  then  I  checked  my  run  none  too  soon:  I  almost 
tumbled  headlong  down  a  second  flight  of  stairs. 

I  put  out  a  questing  foot  —  felt  right  and  left  with 
extended  arms.  The  way  was  precipitous  and  narrow, 
doubtless  constructed  for  the  servants,  who  were  not  ex- 
pected, as  a  rule,  to  use  the  front  ascent.  Behind  me, 
into  the  corridor,  sounded  the  tread  of  the  jailer;  beyond 
me  fell  this  shaft  of  darkness.  Craftily,  and  with  all  the  I 
caution  in  the  world,  I  stole  below. 

I  might  profitably  have  paused  ere  altogether  down 
that  staircase,  and  this  was,  truth  to  tell,  my  original 
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intent.  But  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  that  man 
with  the  platter  —  for  whatever  reason  he  had  mounted 
by  the  main  flight  — would  perhaps  descend  by  the  rear 
one.  Therefore  I  went  on  uninterruptedly  until  I  came 
to  its  foot.  It  was  a  narrow  well,  and  there  was  a  door 
on  each  side. 

Vehemently  I  anathematized  my  fortune.  All  the 
latter  portion  of  this  night's  troubles  appeared  to  have 
to  do  with  doors  and  selecting  among  them :  here  I  had 
to  choose,  blindfold,  between  these  two!  I  had  heard 
Dr.  Franklin,  when  on  my  single  meeting  with  him, 
gloat  to  my  father  over  the  plentiful  store  of  gunpowder 
which  he  had  remarked  in  his  recent,  but  wearisome,  trip 
to  Canada.  How  I  wished  I  had  a  little  of  it  tonight  to 
blow  away  some  of  the  veils  from  all  these  mysteries ! 

However,  in  the  end,  there  could  be  small  hesitation. 
A  babel  of  talk  —  suppressed,  yet  enough  audible  — 
rolled,  accompanied  by  the  clicking  of  plates  and  the 
rattle  of  saucepans,  through  the  panels  upon  my  left, 
whereas,  though  I  applied  an  attentive  ear  to  the  op- 
posite door,  nothing  at  all  was  to  be  detected  behind  it. 
Consequently,  it  was  the  second  door  that  I  opened. 

It  led,  I  found,  into  a  butler's  pantry  very  like  ours 
in  my  faraway  home  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  place  was 
just  now  unoccupied,  though —  if  I  might  judge  by  the 
uncorked  bottles  standing  about  —  only  lately  left  so. 
There    would    be    danger   in   remaining   here  —  more 
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danger  than  in  a  retreat  to  the  overhead  regions.  But  I 
neither  remained  nor  returned:  I  stepped  into  what  was 
revealed  ahead  —  a  long,  narrow  dining-room. 

Here,  too,  no  soul  was  present,  but  here,  too,  the  facts 
stood  clear,  not  alone  that  somebody  had  recently  been 
here,  but  also  that  a  number  of  people  were  shortly  ex- 
pected. So  much  struck  my  eye  at  once  —  and  one 
thing  more. 

Have  you  never,  upon  a  sight  of  a  place  that  your 
knowledge  and  reason  tell  you  is  totally  new  to  your 
eyes,  felt,  notwithstanding,  the  strange  sense  of  having 
seen  it  somewhere  before  —  exactly  when  or  in  what 
locality  you  cannot,  of  course,  say?  Such  an  illogical 
certitude  came  here  over  me.  When  I  was  a  very  small 
child  at  our  Pennsylvania  house,  I  was  cared  for  by  a 
Shuawnee  Indian  squaw  by  way  of  nurse,  who  used  to 
declare  that  this  sensation  was  occult.  It  meant  to  her 
either  that  we  had  indeed  had  the  sight — in  another 
existence,  to  be  sure  —  or  else  that  the  feeling  came  from 
impending  events  of  so  grave  spiritual  importance  or 
physical  danger  to  us  as  thus  to  throw  their  heralding 
shades  ahead  of  them. 

These  silly  superstitions  I,  for  one,  have  no  faith  in; 
my  religion  bans  them,  and  they  are  rejected  by  my 
common  sense.  Yet  I  set  it  down  as  an  odd  coincidence 
that,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  dining-room,  it 
did  seem  peculiarly  familiar.     I  thought  that  I  could 
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have  found  my  way  around  it  with  my  eyes  closed  —  and 
Heaven  knows  that,  if  completely  novel  to  me  then,  it 
was  soon  to  become  the  scene  of  the  most  terrifying  ex- 
perience of  my  life  up  to  this  night  of  July  2nd. 

The  soft  glow  of  delicately  shaded  lights  flowed  over 
it  from  sconces  and  candelabra.  Its  walls,  wainscoted 
high  in  black  walnut,  bore  an  unbroken  row  of  portraits 
heavily  framed:  men  and  women  in  Cavalier  costume, 
stern  folk  who  wore  Tudor  ruffs,  and  armored  generals 
with  batons.  Windows,  evidently  designed  after  the 
French  fashion  —  then  rather  a  rarity  in  the  New  World 

—  and  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  were  closely  cur- 
tained in  crimson  plush,  which  lent  to  the  apartment 
much  of  the  air  of  a  chamber  in  which  some  judicial 
tribunal  was  wont  to  hold  session ;  but  fair  in  the  centre 

—  a-gleam  with  crystal,  white  napery  and  shining  silver 

—  stood  a  huge,  handsome  circular-table  set  for  an 
elaborate  supper. 

Here  was  no  struggling  Colonist's  abode !  This  glass 
and  damask,  these  luminous  utensils  bulging  with  carven 
gallants  and  curtseying  maids  had  never  been  born  in 
the  American  Colonies  still  so-called.  I  was  indeed  in 
the  comfortable  nest  of  the  King-bird  —  or  of  one  of  the 
King-bird's  favorite  princelings ! 

Yet,  struck  as  I  was  by  its  over-the-seas  origin,  I 
looked  at  all  this  as  I  might  have  looked  at  similar  prepa- 
rations in  my  own  father's  place  at  Hempfield  —  hungry, 
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yet  not  so  much  stirred  by  the  preparations  themselves 
as  excited  by  their  being  made  at  this  unseemly  hour. 
At  what  might  have  been  called  the  table's  head,  if  a 
round  table  may  be  said  to  possess  one,  stood  the  only 
chair  with  arms  to  it.  Deep  it  was  and  comfortable.  Its 
back  was  to  a  huge  fireplace. 

About  that  fireplace  one  word  —  for  it  plays  a  queer 
part  in  what  follows.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  idle  on  this 
hot  Summer's  night,  but  it  was  near  as  large  as  the  little 
room  in  which  I  slept  at  Tent  Tavern.  No  doubt  it  con- 
tained tall  andirons  and  a  log,  drying  while  making 
ready  against  next  winter ;  yet  these  things  were  hidden 
for  the  hot  weather  by  a  large  screen  of  colored  paper 
cut  into  fanciful  shapes  and  braided  together. 

I  could  easily  imagine  this  recess  at  Yuletide,  when 
the  snow  lay  waist-high  without,  and  here  a  conflagra- 
tion raged,  while  ladies  and  gentlemen  feasted  in  the 
hall,  a  bit  of  mistletoe  hanging  provocatively  in  the  door- 
way. I  was  wondering  how  they  ever  found  wood  to 
serve  it,  when  my  eyes  reverted  to  that  armchair  at  the 
table. 

Something  seen  there  at  the  first  glance,  and  then  im- 
perfectly observed,  summoned  me.  What?  A  small 
pile  of  papers  neatly  tied  and  reposing  beside  that  place 
evidently  prepared  for  the  host. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  I  have,  looking  backward,  laid 
everywhere  too  heavy  a  stress  upon  Geoffrey  Rowntree's 
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love  for  adventure  —  placed  too  strong  emphasis  upon 
my  care  for  the  integrity  of  my  own  skin.  That  is  ever 
the  tendency  of  the  men  who  write  memoirs,  for  the 
outcome  of  the  great  events  of  their  day  is  common 
knowledge,  whereas  each  of  their  private  experiences 
retains  its  climax  until  such  moment  as  the  memoirist 
chooses  to  reveal  it.  Notwithstanding,  I  would  not  have 
you  erroneously  conclude  that,  even  when  the  things 
whereof  I  speak  happened,  I  was  unduly  occupied  with 
my  personal  welfare. 

Indeed  I  could  not  justly  be  called  a  "  Summer  Sol- 
dier and  a  Sunshine  Patriot "  even  in  this  warm  July. 
My  justifiable  pride  is  that,  throughout  those  first  three 
days  of  '76,  my  chief  preoccupation  lay  with  the  future 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  pass  at  which  the  Continental 
Congress  then  found  itself.  Joseph  Galloway  and  John 
Dickinson  were  leaders  too  sincere  in  their  opposition 
to  Separation  not  to  keep  many  stable  minds  in  the 
path  of  Crown  loyalty;  their  very  names  caused  a  de- 
pressing weight  on  my  combative  mind.  As  for  actual 
fighting  forces,  England  was  rich,  well  equipped,  well 
trained;  what  could  our  little  handful  of  homespun 
farmers  and  pioneersmen  accomplish  against  ker 
strength?  Zeal  and  words  of  resistance  we  had  aplenty, 
but  Suffrage  and  the  Right  of  Representation  we  knew 
nothing  of ;  and  their  long  denial  kept  us  weak  and  fear- 
ful.   Anything  to  give  us  the  spirit  to  hold  out:  I  give 
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you  my  word  that,  as  soon  as  I  saw  those  papers  beside 
the  waiting  plate  of  the  master  of  this  manor-house,  my 
mind  concerned  itself  no  longer  with  my  personal 
danger. 

Tory  documents  —  they  must  be  that:  further  evi- 
dences of  England's  policy  of  "  provocation  and  re- 
prisal "  !  They  might  be  of  inestimable  value  to  Dr. 
Franklin. 

To  get  them:  this  was  my  instant  purpose.  Its  exe- 
cution would  involve  the  crossing  of  half  the  room's 
length.  The  diners  were  obviously  due  to  arrive  at  any 
second  by  the  entrance  which  stood  opposite  the  table 
—  servants  should  certainly  arrive  still  sooner  in  the 
pantry  behind  me.  For  all  of  which  —  and  in  spite  of 
the  natural  fears  thereunto  appertaining  —  I  never- 
theless passed  to  the  armchair.  Of  course  I  was  in  a 
frightened  panic  —  but  I  extended  an  arm  to  seize  those 
papers. 

As  I  might  have  expected,  I  was  too  late! 

Have  I  not  said  that  doors  were  this  night  the  curse 
of  me?  Again  and  again  had  one  of  my  plans  after 
another  been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  inimical 
forces.    This  one  was  so  interrupted  now. 

Running  on  the  points  of  my  shoes  through  the  can- 
dle-light across  the  polished  floor,  I  had  almost  reached 
the  desired  spot.  It  lay  well  down  the  room,  remember: 
the  fireplace  stood  some  distance  behind,  and  no  cover 
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rose  between  me  and  the  main  entrance.  So  I  went, 
an  arm  extended,  its  fingers  greedy  to  close  upon  my 
prey,  when  there  occurred  the  blasting,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  my  hopes.    Here  came  the  supper-guests. 

Plain  enough  to  hear !  The  door  in  front  of  me  began 
to  open.  I  must  forego  those  papers.  Could  I  save  my 
life? 

What  to  do?  I  must  think  with  clarity — act  with 
silence  and  with  lightning-speed. 

Retreat  by  the  pantry?  —  Already  servants  were 
audibly  entering  it  from  those  quarters  behind. 

Crawl  under-table  ?  —  I  remembered  in  time  that  late 
diners  are  hard  drinkers,  and  that  hard  drinkers  stretch 
their  legs  uncommon  far. 

The  windows,  then  ?  —  They  were  invitingly  cur- 
tained. But  the  night  was  warm  and,  heated  the  more 
by  his  wine,  some  guest  might  at  any  moment  choose  to 
open  that  very  one  which  I  happened  unfortunately  to 
select  for  my  concealment. 

Remained  the  fireplace  behind  its  paper  screen. 

I  jumped  into  it.  The  light  was  bad  there:  the  wait- 
ing log  caught  me  back  of  the  knees,  and  down  I  sat 
with  a  whack  which  was  drowned  by  the  talk  of  the  ar- 
riving guests,  but  which  sent  over  me  a  stifling  cloud  of 
soot  and  ashes. 

"  Oh,  'twas  no  grievous  wait  we  had  for  you,  Mr. 
Talbot,"  somebody  in  the  dining-room  was  saying  when 
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I  had  sufficiently  collected  my  wits  to  distinguish 
phrases  amid  the  general  boisterousness. 

So  I  was  at  the  manor-house  of  that  very  "  Tory  Tal- 
bot "  against  whom  the  words  of  the  author  of  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanack  "  had  warned  me  —  the  residence 
of  the  "  Lynton  "  burglar  whose  fingers  once  squeezed  at 
my  life  and  near  extinguished  it!  The  mere  memory 
dammed  the  breath  in  my  throat. 

But  a  more  alarming  piece  of  news  was  immediately 
to  follow.  Suave  tones,  ironically  polite,  —  but  hoarse 
as  I  had  heard  them  on  an  unforgetable  night  —  an- 
nounced themselves  to  be  the  host's : 

"Sit  ye  down  —  gentlemen.  Here,  as  my  most 
valued  lieutenant,  the  man  that  makes  a  daily  fool  of 
clever  Dr.  Franklin,  you  must  take  the  place  upon  my 
right  hand,  Postmaster  Jabez  Johnson." 

I  could  not  believe  my  startled  ears  until  a  great 
laugh  assailed  them,  and  the  slap  of  a  delighted  hand 
upon  a  thigh : 

"Well,  by  Burgoyne,  I  does  my  best  to  earn  your 
money,  sir  —  an'  what's  confidin'  Ben  an'  his  crazy-quilt 
Congress  ag'in'  a  man  o'  brains?  " 

I  had  thought  of  Tent  Tavern's  landlord  as  a  too- 
trustful  giant  surrounded  by  Tory  agents.  Now  he  sat 
a  few  yards  from  me,  self-confessed  —  one  of  the  chief 
links  in  the  Separationists'  chain  of  communication,  yet 
the  traitorous  and  unscrupulous  head  of  a  gang  of  ban- 
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dits  and  spies !  How  blind  of  me  once  to  suppose,  when 
there  was  so  much  smoke  of  espionage  in  his  Tavern, 
that  there  would  not  be  fire,  too  —  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  innkeeper  himself ! 

This  laughing  blackguard  it  was,  of  course,  that  had 
betrayed  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place  at  "Lynton": 
he  dispensed  regularly,  and  for  pay,  the  secrets  passing 
through  his  hands  —  himself  directed  the  Jersey  section 
of  that  mysterious  siege  which  encompassed  Philadel- 
phia! Tory  Talbot  was  the  plot's  master,  his  country- 
house  its  hidden  War  Office;  but  Jabez  Johnson  held 
post  as  commanding-general  in  the  field.  He  had  come 
here  to  his  employer,  and  I,  at  "  Northcote,"  with  only 
a  paper-screen  between  me  and  this  company  of  ruf- 
fians, was  about  to  be  present  at  a  midnight  conference 
of  the  chief  conspirators. 
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TORY  TALBOT 

I  KNOW  now  that  Jersey  was  as  full  as  my  own 
Pennsylvania  of  brave  folk  ready  to  offer  their  lives 
—  as  many  of  them  were  soon  to  do  —  for  our 
Cause;  that  the  secret  net  of  Tory  espionage  spread 
only  along  the  routes  of  communication,  and  that  I  had 
merely  happened  to  tumble  into  the  seine.  It  is  granted, 
moreover,  that  not  a  few  of  the  King's  men  were  so 
from  sincere  convictions ;  for  instance,  the  country  back 
of  New  York  seemed  impossible  of  the  ridding  of  ac- 
tive loyalists,  and  many  were  honorable  persons,  who, 
though  they  fought,  stood  far  removed  from  murder. 
But  I  had  heard  enough  tonight  to  understand  that  here 
I  lay  among  unscrupulous  rogues.  Consider,  then,  the 
situation : 

Though  with  loosened  bonds,  Lieutenant  Pinckney 
remained  a  prisoner  above-stairs;  "  Northcote's"  serv- 
ants seemed  a  British  garrison;  and  in  this  dining-room 
—  hidden  from  me  by  the  screen,  but  so  close  that,  save 
for  their  talk,  they  could  have  heard  my  frightened 
gasps  —  gathered  a  company  of  Crown  cut-throats  en- 
tertained by  a  Royalist  gentleman  and  commanded  by 
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a  traitor  in  whom  Franklin  himself  reposed  implicit  con- 
fidence and  to  whom  he  innocently  granted  every  facility 
for  deception. 

"...  an'  if  I  be  your  lieutenant,  Mr.  Talbot,  sir," 
Johnson's  huge  voice  was  saying,  "why,  Whiteside's 
mine. — So  quit  your  frownin'  an'  scowlin',  Harry  — 
an'  take  your  place  aside  o'  me." 

I  gasped  again.  All  this  traitor-innkeeper's  airs  of 
authority  over  his  pretended  potboy,  his  threats  of  the 
lash,  his  subjection  of  venomous  Whiteside  to  the  senti- 
ments of  a  tavern-guest  —  all  these  had  been  confined 
to  times  when  he  knew  me  to  be  present,  and  when  pru- 
dence seemed  a  procedure  of  wisdom:  they  were  mere 
pieces  of  the  general  play-acting  done  for  my  befooling ! 

Some  quarrels  between  the  pair  no  doubt  occurred  — 
moments  when  the  sullen  one  tired  of  even  nominal  dis- 
cipline, and  when  the  blustering  other  asserted  formal 
power.  That  would  be  but  in  the  course  of  nature,  since 
no  two  rogues  can  ever  long  agree  together,  and  the 
under  dog  will  always  use  every  means  to  become  the 
upper.  Yet,  in  serious  business,  they  had  plainly  always 
worked  hand-in-hand,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  subordinate 
must  share  enough  of  his  superior's  secrets  to  command 
consideration.  It  was  a  minor  disclosure,  but  it  had  its 
weight  upon  my  already  tense  nerves. 

Around  me  was  the  semi-dark  of  the  fireplace  with 
the  candles  shining  in  only  at  its  sides  —  its  ashes  whiten- 
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ing  my  clothes,  its  soot  in  my  nostrils  —  but  through  the 
paper  that  concealed  me  every  word  passed  clear. 
Those  rough  guests  made  noisy  talk  at  the  delicately 
appointed  table. 

"  We  shall  not  speak  of  business  until  we  have  eaten," 
Tory  Talbot  cautioned  them. 

I  understood  that,  for  all  his  probably  justified  con- 
fidence in  his  household  retainers,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
mention  before  them  none  of  such  uncommonly  impor- 
tant matters  as  it  appeared  were  tonight  to  be  discussed. 
It  was  all  very  fine  to  admit  the  general  state  of  being 
a  Tory;  but  high  Tory  secrets  were  for  only  tried  rogues 
already  in  danger  from  the  Colonial  criminal  codes,  who 
could  therefore  be  implicitly  trusted  not  to  disclose  such 
secrets  at  a  price. 

Hungry  as  I  was,  I  had  therefore  to  wait  there 
through  a  long  meal,  gluttonously  consumed  by  the  un- 
conscious jailers,  until  the  last  plates  were  removed  and 
the  servants  gone.  My  legs  soon  were  cramped,  for  any 
sound  of  their  movement  might  summon  discovery,  and 
twice  again  that  night  were  desperate  battles  success- 
fully waged  against  my  unfortunate  tendency  toward 
sneezing.  I  knew  I  owed  it  to  my  honor  not  to  sur- 
render, and  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  done  so. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  admit  considering  what  would  hap- 
pen if  I  limped  into  the  room  and  gave  myself  up.  Then 
the  icy  tones  of  the  captain-conspirator  rose  above  the 
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coarse  babel  in  a  command  destined  to  bring  me  tempo- 
rary respite. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  with  that  high  and  sneering 
note  which  he  used  whenever  dignifying  this  wild  crew  by 
a  courteous  title,  "charge  your  glasses:  King  George, 
God  bless  him!" 

They  cried  approval. 

"  'Gad,  I'll  drink  three  bumpers  to  Georgie!"  I 
heard  Harry  Whiteside  raucously  aver:  "for  ain't  he 
Number  Three  o'  that  name? " 

The  Royal  Toast  —  and  who  would  have  expected 
Geoffrey  Rowntree  to  rejoice  therein?  Yet  I  welcomed 
it  then,  for  Mr.  Talbot  had  pushed  back  his  chair  to  rise 
to  it,  as  the  custom  used  to  be,  and  his  guests  followed 
suit  boisterously :  I  could  a  little  ease  myself  under  the 
clatter's  cover. 

Then,  no  sooner  were  those  brigands  seated  again 
than  the  serving-people  left  and  there  began  a  talk 
which,  if  it  did  not  make  my  immediate  position  worse, 
boded  ill  for  my  future.  More  wine  was  poured,  in  the 
consumption  whereof  Whitehead,  to  judge  from  his 
loud  comments,  bore  a  somewhat  larger  share  than  either 
his  age  or  his  capacity  warranted.  When  the  company 
had  drunk  confusion  to  the  Third  Continental  Congress 
and  a  round  of  approval  to  London's  unrelenting  House 
of  Commons,  he  thickly  demanded: 

"An'  what  about  that  there  drawlin'  Congress-spy 
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upstairs?  South  o'  Baltimore's  where  he  come  from,  or 
I'll  eat  my  belt.  If  only  Parson  Dan  would  come,  there 
wouldn't  be  no  more  ladylike  hesitation  in  the  use  o'  a 
hot  poker  to  get  the  truth  out  o'  him,  I  tell  you." 

Back  in  the  fireplace,  I  gripped  the  log  beneath  me: 
I  guessed  now  who  this  Parson  Dan  must  be  —  shook 
at  thought  of  how  audaciously  I  had  made  friends  with 
him  and  then  forced  him  on  the  nocturnal  highway:  I 
could  still  feel  his  skinny  arms  suddenly  thrust  round  me 
and  hurling  me  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

And  what  was  to  come?  What  lay  in  store  for  my 
friend,  the  loyal  Lieutenant?  Would  these  wretches 
find  Parson  Dan  before  we  could  make  good  our  escape? 

The  next  words  apprized  me  plainly  that,  in  the 
pressure  of  matters  of  more  immediate  import,  neither 
Tory  Talbot  nor  Jabez  had  yet  visited  Pinckney. 

"  The  prisoner  must  wait  until  the  morrow,"  declared 
the  master  of  the  house. 

Till  tomorrow!  And  he  was  unbound!  Then  there 
was  still  fair  hope  for  him. 

"  They  tell  me  there  wasn't  no  papers  found  on  him, 
nohow,"  said  Johnson. 

At  which  the  company  rumbled  agreement,  but  Harry 
Whiteside  shrilly  cried : 

"  No  papers?  "  he  echoed.  "  Mebby  not.  But  what 
d'ye  call  this  here?  'Tis  somethin'  as  was  overlooked 
when  we  searched  him.    Your  man  Viney  picked  it  up 
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by  the  bedside  after  he  carried  up  a  plate  o'  supper  a 
while  since,  Mr.  Talbot." 

You  may  guess  how  hard  I  listened  as  that  treasure- 
trove  was  tossed  among  the  glasses !  I  could  of  course 
see  nothing,  but  one  and  all  of  these  rogues  were  as 
clear  to  my  mind  as  if  my  eyes  could  pierce  the  fragile 
paper  of  that  screen. 

"What—  "  began  the  host. 

A  startled  imprecation  from  Jabez  interrupted: 

"  Why,  'tis  one  o'  them  there  things  as  they  ties  on  to 
carrier-pigeons ! " 

Behind  the  screen,  I  searched  my  pockets.  Into  one 
of  them,  memory  reminded  me,  I  had  dropped  that 
rifled  tube  brought  to  my  pigeon-loft  by  the  wounded 
bird.  It  was  not  about  me  now;  during  my  labors  in 
the  unfastening  of  Pinckney,  it  must  have  fallen  from 
my  pocket  to  the  floor. 

One  of  Dr.  Franklin's  well-known  precepts  crossed 
my  fevered  mind  ironically : 

"Tranquillity:  Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  ac- 
cidents common  or  unavoidable." 

But  this  seemed  no  trifle  to  me  then ! 

Whiteside,  meanwhile,  was  laughing  maliciously. 

"  Who  uses  suchlike  things  hereabout  'cept  Jeff 
Rowntree?"  he  demanded.  "Didn't  I  say,  Johnson, 
that  that  there  boy  warn't  half  the  fool  he  made  out,  for 
all  o'  his  lightnin'-rods  an'  games  o'  hide-an'-seek! " 
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To  my  ears,  the  large  laughter  of  Jabez  was  by  no 
means  convincing  in  its  ridicule.    Yet  he  did  rumble : 

"  This  do  look  queer  for  your  prisoner  —  belike  he  be 
the  fellow  you  was  told  to  search  for;  but  that  don't 
prove  nothin'  ag'in'  the  boy." 

"  You  like  him,"  said  Harry,  as  if  to  like  me  were  a 
crime. 

Here  I  had  actually  become  the  main  subject  of  con- 
versation! But  Jabez  only  laughed  the  more  sincerely 
at  Whiteside's  accusation.  No  decent  sympathy  moved 
him :  I  knew  that  from  the  very  tone  of  the  mirth.  He 
was  only  anxious  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  been  deceived  by  such  a  lad  as  was  I. 

Said  he:  "  I  likes  him  'bout's  much  as  I  likes  Ben 
Franklin — an'  I  guess  you  knows  how  much  that  is. 
You'll  please  remember  I've  killed  more'n  one  human 
in  the  course  o'  business,  young  Harry,  an'  you  may 
rest  assured  as  I'm  so  tired  o'  playin'  the  fool  to  please 
this  Rowntree  that  I'd  break  his  neck  in  two  just  to 
ease  my  mind  —  only  I  hadn't  got  to  keep  on  confiden- 
tial terms  with  Benjy." 

How  far  the  discussion  would  then  have  gone  and  how 
heavily  suspicion  might  have  been  turned  against  my  ac- 
tivities at  the  inn,  I  cannot  tell.  Whiteside  had  begun 
an  angry  argument,  mostly  about  my  further  need  of 
existence,  when,  to  my  immense  relief,  Tory  Talbot's 
voice  checked  it  with  one  cut  of  frigid  impatience: 
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"  I  say  that  these  things  must  wait  upon  more  press- 
ing matters.  I  have  summoned  you  here  for  your  re- 
ports.    Pray  be  so  good  as  to  give  them." 

So,  indeed,  did  the  eavesdropper  learn  something! 
Under  their  leader's  direction — who  now  and  then  I 
heard  refer  for  names  and  addresses  to  what  must  be  the 
pile  of  papers  I  had  seen  beside  his  plate  when  first 
I  entered  the  dining-room — that  gathering  poured 
forth  all  the  Tory  version  of  those  days'  historic  hap- 
penings. It  developed  that  a  messenger  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  Carolinas,  but  had  failed  to  arrive;  on 
the  other  hand,  one  from  Boston-way  bore  eager  in- 
formation of  the  activities  there,  making  mention  of 
many  names  of  Crown  sympathizers  —  and  of  Crown 
despisers,  too,  who  scoured  the  countryside  of  the  Back 
Bay  region  under  the  title  of  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  —  and 
somebody  addressed,  I  can  still  recall,  as  "  Blink  Van 
Hoorn,"  set  my  heart  a-thump  by  word  from  New  York : 

"  Washington's  scurvy  army's  managin'  to  protect  the 
city,"  this  Van  Hoorn  announced.  "  His  left  flank's 
thrown  across  East  River,  out  beyond  Brooklyn  Vil- 
lage, his  front's  along  the  harbor,  an'  his  right  runs  up 
Hudson.  I  got  through  the  water-patrols  night  afore 
last,  an'  back  ag'in:  General  Howe's  compliments,  an' 
he  plans  io  land  on  Staten  Island." 

"How  many  men's  Washington  got  now?"  Jabez 
Johnson's  voice  demanded. 
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"  That  I  cannot  say,"  was  Van  Hoorn's  reply;  "  what 
with  this  enlisting  for  only  three  months  to  a  time,  an* 
whole  comp'nies  sometimes  leavin'  at  the  end  o'  the  'list- 
ment,  'tis  hard  to  keep  track  o'  numbers.  I'd  guess  less 
nor  15,000,  an'  them  on'y  half-drilled  militiamen.  Gen- 
eral Howe  has  more'n  half  as  many  more  all  born  to 
the  scarlet." 

Why,  this  was  some  of  the  very  news  that  our  Con- 
gress wanted!  With  Colonel  Moultrie's  report,  I 
now  held  in  my  head  the  two  halves  to  the  whole. 
All  further  consciousness  of  personal  discomfort  left 
me.  I  came  near  kicking  over  the  screen  in  my 
jubilation. 

"And  what  of  Philadelphia?"  inquired  Edwin  Tal- 
bot. "  Thinking  to  forestall  your  news,  friend  John- 
son, we  robbed  one  of  Franklin's  birds  today,  but  it 
carried  only  a  boy's  gossip." 

Fresh  come  from  that  city,  Jabez  told  how  matters 
there  had  reached  a  crisis,  though  I  know  now  that  he 
was  but  partially  informed,  many  a  real  secret  being 
kept  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  State  House.  On 
the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  July,  he  said,  the  more  hot- 
headed of  the  advocates  of  freedom  had  refused  longer 
to  await  action  upon  Richard  Henry  Lee's  once  post- 
poned Separationist  motion.  New  York  refused  to 
vote,  and  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  insisted  on  cast- 
ing divided  ballots;  yet  the  resolution  somehow  passed. 
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All  that  its  opponents  could  do  was  to  mass  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  formal  declaration  —  and,  after 
being  tabled  for  six  days,  this  was  to  come  up  for  final 
decision  on  July  4th,  the  day-after-tomorrow. 

The  villain's  tone  was  tense: 

"  We've  done  good  by  keepin'  them  Congressmen  in 
the  dark  'bout  what's  happenin'  at  Charleston  an'  New 
York;  but  now  we  got  someways  to  do  more.  That 
there  resolution  don't  matter,  and  General  Howe's  al- 
ready sendin'  pardons  by  the  handful;  but  the  declara- 
tion's a  thing  the  whole  country's  got  to  stand  by,  once 
these  here  men  in  Philadelphia  wrote  for  it.  If  we  can't 
git  a  few  more  wotes  on  our  side,  it'll  pass;  but  if  we 
kin  scare  enough  Members  into  the  cowards'  camp, 
why,  them  Separationists  '11  withdraw  their  committee's 
paper:  they  dassn't  go  ahead  blind  an'  with  only  a  bare 
majority.  It  all  depends  on  what  we  kin  do  in  the  next 
thirty-six  hours." 

I  had  had  no  idea  that  Jabez  could  be  so  oratorical! 
I  heard  him  slap  his  thigh  as  he  finished. 

There  followed  an  ominous  pause  about  the  table. 
The  host  broke  it : 

"  We  can  do  a  great  deal.  We  can  cause  either  this 
declaration's  withdrawal  or  defeat.  Have  you  secured 
a  copy  of  it?" 

"  Trust  me  for  that,  sir ! "  bragged  Johnson.  "  Here's 
a  full  copy.    One  o'  my  fellows  stole  it  out  o'  the  very 
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room  where  this  committee  o'  Tom  Jefferson's  been 
a-meetin'.    Listen  here." 

A  paper  rattled.  Jabez  cleared  his  great  throat.  But 
the  arch-spy  frigidly  interrupted : 

"  I  think  I  had  better  read  this,"  and  began: 

" '  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds 
which  have  connected  them  with  another  —  * " 

So  it  was  while  hiding  from  implacable  enemies  — 
while  tucked  into  a  sooty  fireplace  —  that  first  I  heard 
the  text  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence  which  my 
children  have  now  long  since  learned  by  heart  in  their 
playrooms,  and  which  their  children's  children  shall 
memorize  through  safe  centuries  to  come.  Changed  it 
later  was  in  two  or  three  minor  phrases,  but,  although 
the  voice  that  then  spoke  its  rounded  periods  was  the 
icily  scornful  voice  of  a  Tory  gentleman — although  it 
was  read  as  a  series  of  foolish  threats  impossible  of  en- 
dorsement by  an  already  beaten  handful  —  and  although 
I  listened  with  the  quaking  fear  of  discovery  upon  me 
and  peril  of  death  to  result  — yet  my  cheeks  burned  with 
pride,  and  my  soul  rose  exultant  in  a  new  courage. 

"...  Therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  .  .  .  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions do  .  .  .  solemnly  Publish  and  Declare,  That 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Bight  ought  to  be, 
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Feee  and  Independent  States  .  .  .  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honour." 

The  suave  and  supercilious  reader  ceased  his  hoarse 
perusal,  but  even  upon  his  felon  gang  those  winged 
words  had  some  effect.  A  moment's  dead  and  some- 
what awkward  silence  fell.  Mr.  Talbot  was  forced  to 
break  it  with  a  deprecating  explanation  and  a  promise 
that  struck  my  renewed  optimism  and  sent  a  chill  to 
my  heart: 

"  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,"  said  Tory  Talbot. 
"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  empty  braggadocio  that  those  Mas- 
sachusetts bumpkins  attempted  at  their  town-meeting 
near  Worcester  in  '73  —  just  the  same  treason-by-loud- 
words  that  the  spouting  '  patriots '  of  North  Caro- 
lina brayed  in  Mechlenburg  a  year  since.  Why,  a  fort- 
night ago,  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  mimicked 
Mechlenburg!  There  can  be  no  danger  so  long  as  this 
so-called  '  General  Congress  '  does  not  adopt  it  —  and 
I  have  now  received,  and  am  about  to  put  into  execution, 
instructions  and  orders  which  will  infallibly  prevent  that 
adoption." 
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THE  MANOR-HOUSE  CONSPIRACY 

MR.  TALBOT'S  cold  contempt  —  and,  still 
more,  his  serene  assurance  —  had  broken  the 
spell  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  written  phrases. 
Low  natures  ever  welcome  disparagement  of  high  re- 
solves: this  gang  applauded  its  leader  with  a  will  and 
cursed,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  that  Declaration  from 
Philadelphia. 

When  someone,  apparently  vain  of  his  sagacity,  did 
suggest  that  a  bare  majority  of  Congressional  signa- 
tures might  yet  be  procurable  by  the  Separationists,  the 
master  of  "  Northcote  "  calmly  replied  that  unanimity, 
not  majority,  was  essential.  His  certainty,  expressed 
disdainfully,  refuted  every  least  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary and  condemned  any  open-mouthed  doubter  to  im- 
mediate silence. 

"  Has  not  Jabez  here,"  he  inquired,  "  often  quoted  our 
good  Dr.  Franklin?  Remember  how  the  printer  has 
said  again  and  again  'We  must  all  hang  together,  or 
assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately.'  —  No,  gentle- 
men, what  I  propose  now  is  to  do  what  will  be  best  done 
if  known  to  a  few  only,  however  loyal  we  everyone  of 
course  are  to  our  King:  so  I  must  ask  you  all  to  re- 
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tire,  save  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  young  assistant.  It  is 
high  time  you  should  get  to  your  homes  if  you  are  to  be 
there  before  the  break  of  day,  and  as  for  the  messengers 
from  New  England  and  New  York,  they  already  know 
the  apartments  assigned  them.  —  But  I  do  solemnly 
promise  you  that  the  means  of  disrupting  this  Phila- 
delphia Congress  lies  under  my  hands  in  this  house  and 
at  this  hour." 

I  heard  him  get  up  and  move  toward  the  door  to  speed 
the  parting  guests.  Leaning  as  close  to  the  screen  as  I 
dared,  I  distinguished,  above  the  sound  of  chairs  being 
pushed  away  from  the  table,  some  muttered  protests 
against  this  cavalier  dismissal  just  uttered  by  the  host 
and  commander;  but  the  cold  man's  word  was  indisput- 
ably law  with  his  loose  rascals,  and  I  was  soon  aware  that 
the  door  had  been  closed  upon  nearly  all  these  folk  and 
that  he  was  left  alone  with  Jabez  and  Harry. 

Mr.  Talbot,  I  judged,  must  be  again  beside  the  place 
where  he  had  lately  sat:  his  voice  came  from  that 
familiar  distance. 

"  Now,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  Jabez  Johnson's  tones,  meek 
as  any  lamb's. 

"Have  you  any  further  news  you  would  disclose  to 
me  privately?  " 

"None,  sir  —  none,"  stammered  Jonnson;  "  I  gave  it 
all  when  I  spoke  to  the  board." 
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"  Very  eloquently.  Yes,  so  I  feared."  There  was 
that  note  of  sarcasm  once  more  in  the  chief  Tory's 
speech.  "  It  is  best  always  in  matters  of  this  sort  to  re- 
serve the  meat  for  the  master.  I  had  hoped — "  A 
questioning  doubt  tempered  Talbot's  words.  I  realized 
that  he  had  little  genuine  faith  in  any  of  his  hirelings. 

"No,  sir;  I  can  think  of  naught,"  came  the  uncom- 
fortable answer. 

"Ah,  well,  let  that  go;  but  remember  in  future:  the 
more  secret  the  details  the  more  I  am  pleased,  and  my 
greater  pleasure  means  your  fuller  purse.  I  confess  you 
have  done  excellent  work  in  securing  the  paper  you 
brought." 

"  I  hoped  you  would  be  grateful,"  I  heard  the  villain 
reply. 

"  I  shall  bear  that  in  mind  later,  never  fear.  Now, 
however  as  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  very  simple," 
declared  Tory  Talbot  hoarsely.  "  Trusted  as  you  are  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  you  yet  cannot  return  too  soon  to  Phila- 
delphia if  you  are  to  avoid  suspicion.  Go,  therefore, 
back  to  Tent  Tavern,  wait  the  evening  of  tomorrow  — 
I  mean  today,  for  it  is  near  to  day  now  —  the  evening  of 
the  third.  Then  set  out  as  usual  with  your  mail-bags; 
but  take  with  you  that  which  I  am  about  to  give  you." 

Again  came  the  sound  of  rattling  paper.  Unable  any 
longer  to  resist  temptation,  I  cautiously  rose  and  yet 
more  cautiously  peeped  around  one  edge  of  that  paper- 
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screen,  which  I  steadied  lest  it  topple  forward  and  dis- 
close me. 

Facing  the  disorder  of  that  once  decorously-set  sup- 
per-table—  its  candles  guttering,  its  remaining  plates 
awry,  its  damask  cloth  rumpled  and  wine-stained  —  my 
unsuspicious  host  stood,  his  back  half  turned  to  me,  yet 
plainly  identifiable  as  that  same  graceful  and  lordly  fig- 
ure that  I  had  passed  upon  the  road  when  first  I  drove 
to  Tent  Tavern.  Nay,  and  as  the  man  with  whom  I  had 
struggled  in  "  Lynton's  "  parlor,  for  now  I  had  sight  of 
his  cruel  profile  from  my  hiding-place:  powdered  wig 
about  a  pale,  thin  countenance,  that  patrician  nose, 
those  lips  set  in  a  narrow,  straight  line,  the  whole  like  a 
piece  of  perfectly  blown  glass  that  reflects  the  light,  but 
has  no  warmth  of  its  own  —  the  gentleman-born  domi- 
nated by  a  ruthless  soul.  Purple-cheeked  Johnson's  huge 
bulk  bent  beside  him,  peering  at  something  in  his  ex- 
tended hand,  and  close  to  Jabez  crowded  Whiteside, 
muddy  cheeks  flushed,  crooked  mouth  expectantly  open, 
and  green  eyes  glazed  by  a  combination  of  curiosity  and 
port. 

Not  one  of  the  trio  but  was  too  intent  upon  what  its 
chief  member  was  doing  to  spare  a  glance  in  any  other 
direction.  And  what  its  chief  member  did  was  leisurely 
to  smooth  two  documents  taken  from  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  plum-colored  coat. 

He  handed  them  into  greedy  Jabez's  big  grasp. 
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"  Some  days  ago,''  continued  Edwin  Talbot,  "  I  bade 
you  tell  Printer  Franklin  that  you  had  dispatched,  with 
pigeons  for  return-messages,  one  runner  that  could  get 
into  New  York  and  another  that  could  enter  Baltimore 
and  then  communicate  with  the  Congressional  postmen 
unable  to  proceed  farther  toward  Philadelphia.  Did 
you  achieve  that  small  prevarication?  " 

"Aye,  sir,"  rumbled  Johnson. 

"Egad,  that  is  well!" 

Here  was  abomination,  indeed.  I  was  too  spellbound 
to  budge.  With  my  head  thrust  into  the  room,  I 
waited  the  plot's  development.     It  came  immediately. 

"  These  papers,"  went  on  Talbot  succinctly,  "  you  are 
to  give  to  Ben  Franklin,  telling  him  they  are  the  results 
of  that  action :  the  pigeons  have  brought  them,  the  one 
from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south.  The  lad  he 
sent  down  to  train  the  birds  is  making  a  fine  success  of 
his  work.    As  you  are  certain  to  read  these  anyhow —  " 

"Oh,  no— Mr.  Talbot!"  Jabez  fairly  shouted  his 
protest. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will  —  Mr.  Johnson!  "  mocked  Harry, 
turning  from  his  wine-bibbing  to  speak. 

"  So  I  may  as  well  tell  you  their  contents,"  the  master 
continued.  "  By  study  of  earlier  communications  pass- 
ing from  its  agents  to  the  Congress,  I  have  learned  the 
characteristics  of  those  agents'  chirography.  We  have 
nearly  slain  that  Congress  by  keeping  true  information 
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from  it;  now  we  shall  terminate  its  life  completely  by 
the  delivery  of  false  news.  The  Separationists  will  give 
up  their  fight  if  convinced  that  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton have  fallen;  the  temper  of  the  people  will  be  all  in 
our  favor;  and  when  the  Members  are  scattered  to  their 
homes,  enjoying  their  leisure  instead  of  sweltering  on 
the  brick  paves  of  Mr.  William  Penn's  city,  it  will 
be  too  late  for  them  to  unite  again.  These  documents 
cannot  fail  to  effect  such  collapse  and  dispersal.  They 
are  excellent  forgeries,  giving  an  unveracious,  but  de- 
tailed, account  of  just  such  victories  as  we  need  to  have 
won  by  General  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton." 

As  calmly  as  if  he  were  telling  of  bringing  amicable 
suit  at  law  to  determine  some  boundary-line  of  his  prop- 
erty did  Tory  Talbot  disclose  this  despicable  conspiracy, 
which  I  realized  as  but  too  well  calculated  to  his  pur- 
pose. The  spell  was  shattered  then :  sheer  horror  drove 
my  head  behind  the  screen. 

It  was  none  too  soon,  either;  for  the  group  broke  up. 
Whiteside's  gloating  voice  arose  again  in  a  demand  to 
be  shown  "the  dockymints."  His  impudence  had 
plainly  gone  a  bit  too  far  with  giant  Johnson,  who  an- 
swered him  in  a  sharp  negative.  Then,  from  a  crisp 
rattling,  I  understood  that  Jabez  had  seized  the  forge- 
ries and  concealed  them  about  his  wide  person  —  I 
wished  I  knew  where,  though  little  good  would  the 
knowing  do  me !  —  while  discomfited  Harry  went  to  a 
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window  and  opened  it,  "  to  git  a  breath  o'  ocean  breeze," 
said  he  —  which  his  wine-heated  head  must  by  then  have 
sorely  needed.  It  might  well  have  been  just  window 
which  I  had  selected  as  my  place  of  concealment! 

"  Anyhow,"  the  rogue  sullenly  announced,  "  I  make 
thet  trip  to  Philadelphy  along  o'  you.  Enough  time  I 
been  kep'  away  from  the  city  —  an'  I  knows  enough  to 
warrant  bein'  took  along." 

"  You  will  take  him  with  you,  Johnson,  most  cer- 
tainly," said  Mr.  Talbot,  upon  a  note  that  presaged  to 
me  an  approaching  end  of  this  interview.  "  There  must 
be  a  pair  of  you,  in  case  of  accidents." 

Jabez,  with  no  pleasure  in  his  growl,  assented.  "  An' 
the  money? " 

"King's  money,"  Harry  stipulated,  "like  before  — 
none  o'  that  useless  paper  as  old  Ben's  printin'." 

There  was  a  clank  of  gold,  with  something  added  to 
Jabez  in  recognition  of  "  the  paper,"  whereby  I  knew 
was  meant  that  stolen  copy  of  the  Declaration;  there 
was  also  a  scornful  admonition : 

"  Keep  away  from  strong  drink  till  your  arrival,  and 
until  your  work  be  completely  done.  —  Here  is  half  the 
sum ;  the  rest  will  be  paid  you  at  my  town-house  after  you 
shall  have  succeeded.  I  shall  await  you  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth.  Now,  get  you  back  to  your 
inn,  you  two,  and  snatch  some  sleep.  I  shall  attend  to 
the  prisoner.     Meanwhile,  for  caution's  sake,  have  an 
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eye  kept  there  upon  this  boy  whom  you,  Whiteside, 
suspect.  On  the  other  hand,  bear  in  mind  that  he  re- 
mains useful  to  us  so  long  as  we  can  turn  his  pigeons  to 
our  advantage." 

Noisily  the  money  was  gathered  up. 

"Young  Rowntree'll  never  leave  them  premises  till 
all's  safe  in  the  city,"  Jabez  promised. 

And  Whiteside  swore :  "  The  only  way  to  make  sure 
o'  him's  to  slit  his  white  throat!  " 

"  Your  methods  are  your  own  affair,"  Tory  Talbot's 
chill  tones  replied.  "Only  remember  that  the  boy's 
running  his  pigeon-post  may  again  prove  useful  to  us, 
though  in  actuality  and  at  the  time-being  we  need  none 
sent  out.  Now  we  shall  destroy  this  other  memoranda 
and  then  part." 

His  step  approached  my  spot  of  concealment.  I  won- 
dered why.    Then  I  heard  him  say : 

"  Hand  me  that  candle,  Johnson:  we  shall  burn  these 
things  in  the  fireplace." 
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A  SHOT  IN  THE  NIGHT 

HERE  approached  inevitable  discovery! 
Terror  gripped  me,  and  my  lungs  seemed  on 
the  point  of  bursting;  yet  quietly  I  stepped 
back  a  pace  —  which  was  as  far  as  the  grate-log  per- 
mitted —  and  drew  Parson  Dan's  pistol.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  these  men  were  unarmed.  I  might 
just  possibly  fight  my  way  through  them  to  the  window 
that  Whiteside  had  opened,  and  so  run  out  into  the 
park,  where  perhaps  the  walls  could  be  climbed  or  a 
wished-for  tree  might  provide  means  of  vaulting  them. 

I  gauged  the  direction  and  distance  to  that  window- 
exit —  gauged  every  move  involved.  One  chance  and 
no  more  there  was  —  failing  that,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  die  bravely. 

But  see  now  in  what  unexpected  ways  Providence 
works  our  rescues,  and  what  strange  agents  the  Divine 
Wisdom  employs!  It  was  my  especial  enemy,  the 
malevolent  potboy,  who  but  an  hour  since  had  loudly 
denounced  me  to  them  all  and  even  now  wanted  to  slit 
my  throat  —  it  was  he  and  none  other  who  intervened 
and  saved  me. 
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That  "breath  o'  breeze,"  which  Whiteside  had  sought, 
was  indeed  blowing.  It  must  have  restored  the  lost 
edge  of  his  discretion,  and  he  was  vain  enough  to  insist 
on  offering  witness  thereof.  Just  as  the  white  fingers 
of  Mr.  Talbot  closed  around  one  edge  of  my  protecting 
screen,  Harry  spoke : 

"  The  wind's  afoot  tonight,"  said  he,  "  an'  papers  as 
are  set  aflame  in  a  fireplace  —  why,  they're  a-sure  to  be 
blown  up  chimney  an'  carried,  only  half-destroyed,  a 
mile  away.  An'  when  they're  carried,  they're  picked 
up  an'  read.  You'd  better  burn  these-here  pieces  o'  evi- 
dence on  a  Chiny-plate,  sir." 

Hope  rose  again.  I  breathed  once  more,  but  still 
clutched  that  pistol  in  primed  readiness. 

"Why,  Harry,  by  Burgoyne,"  laughed  Johnson, 
" you've  got  a  bit  o'  sense,  arter  all!  " 

Tory  Talbot  said  nothing,  but  his  hand  disappeared ; 
the  steps  moved  away,  and  the  candle  was  withdrawn. 
I  wanted  to  fall  upon  my  knees  in  thanksgiving! 

For  that  was  my  deliverance.  They  burned  their 
memoranda  slowly,  but  effectively,  on  the  table  in  one 
of  Talbot's  best  "Chiny"  plates. 

Whiteside  lingered  for  one  more  glass  of  wine  — 
Jabez  grumbled  at  the  hour's  lateness  —  their  icy  host 
began  to  bid  them  goodnight.  Within  a  few  minutes,  I 
heard  all  three  pass  from  the  dining-room  and  fasten 
its  door  upon  their  exit. 
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The  sound  of  their  going  had  not  completely  died 
away  ere  I  was  out  of  my  concealment  and  standing 
where  they  so  lately  stood  beside  the  couch  of  supper- 
table  my  gasping  breath  taking  in  the  stale  odors  of 
strong  tobacco  and  the  fumes  of  drink.  Hunger  as- 
serted itself  even  in  that  tense  instant;  but  those  ser- 
vants had  well  cleared  the  board ;  all  I  could  grasp  was 
a  piece  of  cheese  and  some  biscuits  and  —  although  no 
fresh  meal  gently  served  ever  tasted  better  to  me  than 
this  rough  fare  so  hastily  stuffed  into  my  mouth  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  held  my  stolen  pistol  —  the  food 
was  yet  between  my  teeth  as  I  sought  a  way  out  of  the 
apartment. 

My  first  thought,  of  course,  was  to  return  as  I  had 
come  and  so  rescue  the  Lieutenant.  A  noise  from  the 
pantry  warned  me  that  this  course  was  closed. 

Remembering  then  how  Coatesworth  Pinckney  set  the 
welfare  of  the  Colonies  above  his  own  safety  and  feel- 
ing that  my  news  must  be  got  to  Philadelphia  whether 
he  be  freed  or  not,  I  turned  to  the  open  window  and  got 
softly  through  it  to  the  cool  darkness  of  the  night.  On 
the  lightest  feet  I  ran  a  dozen  yards,  only  to  be  brought 
to  pause  by  a  terrified  collision  with  a  tree. 

The  air  was  fresh  in  my  nostrils;  underfoot  lay  a 
springy  turf.  Some  setting  stars  still  furnished  an  un- 
certain illumination,  and  dawn  was  not  yet  begun;  but, 
turning  back,  I  could  see  the  manor-house,  which  looked 
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like  a  great  hill  above  me,  the  uncurtained  casement, 
through  which  I  had  passed,  all  yellow  from  the  candles 
beyond  it,  and  here  and  there  a  ribbon  of  radiance  creep- 
ing between  drawn  draperies.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
in  this  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  peace,  conspiracies 
were  hatched  that  might  well  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  the  liberties  of  an  entire 
nation. 

Looking  ahead,  I  found  that  enough  was  visible  to 
indicate  a  wide  expanse  of  park.  The  road  I  calculated 
must  be  somewhere  upon  my  right,  nor  did  that  calcula- 
tion prove  to  be  erroneous. 

I  stole  in  the  chosen  direction  among  towering  trees, 
meeting  nobody,  hearing  no  sound,  and  soon  enough 
came  without  mishap  to  the  high  outer  wall.  It  was 
glass-garnished,  but  close  to  it  stood  just  the  very  pine 
my  purpose  needed.  That  tree  grew  like  a  straight  pole 
to  a  considerable  altitude,  and  its  middle  branches  swept 
clear  over  the  stone  rampart  at  such  a  height  that, 
whereas  they  would  be  useless  for  ingress,  a  person  of 
small  weight  might  conceivably  traverse  one  from  the 
park  and  then  drop  therefrom  to  the  thoroughfare. 

With  the  same  gusto  as  had  lifted  me  out  of  the  Pine 
Robbers'  sight,  yonder  in  the  woods,  did  I  now  ascend 
this  tree.  Its  lower  boughs  were  of  course  the  hardier, 
but  they  had  been  lopped  to  half-length  so  as  not  to 
brush  the  wall ;  therefore,  my  climb  took  me  to  a  greater 
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elevation  and  then  sent  me  wriggling  astride  of  a  limb 
that  bent  more  dangerously  than  contemplation  cared 
to  consider.  Notwithstanding,  I  did  arrive  near  a  point 
above  the  barrier,  though  some  feet  within  the  park. 

I  gazed  ahead  and  downward.  Hidden  from  me  was 
the  exact  spot  in  the  highway  where  I  must  land  when 
my  jump  should  be  taken,  nor  would  the  light  have  de- 
fined its  consistency  and  contours  any  too  certainly  could 
I  have  been  just  above  it;  but  so  much  else  of  the  road 
as  was  dimly  visible  provided  no  sign  of  life.  I  felt 
sure,  too,  that  I  should  encounter  a  soil  of  sand  and 
clay  rather  than  one  of  stones.  Like  a  squirrel,  I  worked 
my  way  as  far  out  as  I  dared ;  which  done,  I  lowered  my 
body  and  swung  by  my  hands.  Time  and  again  I  had 
done  this  same  feat,  in  competition  with  Stuart,  at  our 
place  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  I  never  dreamed  then  that  its 
practice  might  later  stand  in  real  stead. 

Thrice  backward  and  four  times  forward,  I  propelled 
myself  in  the  motion  of  a  quickening  pendulum.  The 
bough  bent  threateningly,  but  at  the  fourth  forward 
sweep  I  released  it  and  shot  out,  feet  foremost. 

The  air  whistled  in  my  ears.  My  fall  was  a  parabola, 
but  I  cleared  the  barrier  and  struck  the  road  —  soft,  as 
I  had  anticipated.  I  had  fallen  easily,  yet  the  distance 
was  great.  I  staggered  upright.  At  once,  I  was  en- 
circled in  the  arms  of  somebody  that  had  been  lurking, 
invisible,  against  the  outer  side  of  the  wall! 
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My  hand  darted  to  the  pistol,  still  securely  thrust  into 
my  belt. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  whispered  my  captor,  "  this  yhere's 
Lieutenant  Pinckney." 

Could  lad  be  happier  than  then  was  I?  He  had  made 
good  use  of  what  service  I  did  him  by  loosening  his  bonds 
in  that  room  of  the  manor-house.  The  servant  who 
brought  him  food  and  then  fed  it  him  on  the  assumption 
that  his  bonds  prevented  his  feeding  himself,  had  not 
entered  until  the  prisoner  had  effected  a  deceptive  rear- 
rangement of  the  rope  supposed  to  hold  him.  There- 
after the  discovery  of  the  carrier-pigeon's  tube  hurried 
the  domestic  downstairs  without  further  glance  at  his 
ward.  The  rest  was  but  a  question  of  searching  until  a 
room  was  found  with  an  unlocked  window:  Pinckney 
had  come  through  the  park  just  as  I  did  and  cleared  its 
wall  in  the  manner  a  little  later  adopted  by  me ;  but  the 
point  of  his  exit  was  some  rods  east  of  mine,  and  he  was 
stealing  west  and  was  about  to  strike  into  the  woods, 
resuming  his  interrupted  journey  toward  Philadelphia, 
when  he  heard  my  airy  approach  and  without  hesitation 
guessed  its  significance. 

"  So  on  we  go,  boy,"  he  concluded. 

But  afoot? 

I  told  him  what  I  had  learned  in  the  banquet-room: 
how  General  Washington's  "  scurvy  "  army  was  some- 
how still  holding  New  York  though  Howe  meant  to 
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make  a  landing  on  Staten  Island,  the  latest  gossip  of 
arms  from  New  England  —  he  realized  that  this  height- 
ened the  necessity  of  speed  in  reaching  Dr.  Franklin. 
Our  true  news  and  a  warning  of  the  falsity  of  Johnson's 
we  must  have  in  the  hands  of  the  Separationist  Con- 
gressmen before  Jabez  arrived,  else  his  forgeries  might 
do  their  work  ere  our  own  journey's  end —  and  the  best 
rapidity  possible  to  human  legs  would  not  secure  that. 

Johnson  was  to  start  in  his  swift  wagon  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  third,  whereas  we,  if  we  resumed  walking  now 
through  these  unknown  woods,  could  scarce  hope  to 
cover  the  distance  between  us  and  the  city  in  such  time 
as,  despite  our  present  lead,  he  would  cover  it. 

"  We  must  risk  a  horse  and  the  open  road,"  said  I, 
none  too  sanguinely,  then,  with  a  little  renewed  hope,  I 
added:  "  It  may  be  that  villain  Parson  Dan's  beast  has 
gone  no  distance.  If  we  could  catch  him — he  could 
bear  us  both,  but  how  to  find  him?  He  might  be  grazing 
anywhere  along  here." 

Pinckney  caught  calmly  the  fire  of  my  daring: 

"  If  the  animal's  as  well  trained  as  he  mote  be,  he'll 
mo'  like  have  sought  his  master.  Where'd  yo'  leave  the 
scoundrel?" 

I  pointed  east;  and  eastward  we  ran,  the  Lieutenant 
—  much  to  my  chagrin  —  taking  my  weapon  as  leader  of 
our  expedition. 

We  passed  the  park.     The  night  of  the  forest-trees 
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thickened,  and  our  steps  grew  more  uncertain,  as  the 
pines  rose  upon  either  hand.  Still,  we  could  look  a  little 
way  ahead  and  soon,  indeed,  we  detected  the  shadowy 
shape  of  a  horse  at  stand  beside  the  highway. 

"  Easy,  boy ! "  my  mentor  warned  me.  "  Slack  up  — 
don'  skeer  him." 

The  Lieutenant  pushed  me  back;  himself,  he  stole 
ahead.  But  I  was  not  here  to  be  denied  all  further  ac- 
tion on  the  Colonies'  behalf,  so  followed  a  few  paces  in 
the  rear. 

I  saw  Pinckney  swerve  to  the  left,  so  as  to  get  between 
the  brute  and  a  possible  flank-retreat  into  the  woods  on 
that  side.  I  saw  him  snatch  the  trailing  bridle.  I  real- 
ized also  that  this  must  be  about  the  place  where  I  had 
left  the  false  parson  —  and  then  a  streak  of  flame  clove 
the  night  from  the  trees  and,  still  dragging  at  that 
dangling  rein,  my  friend  fell  to  the  road. 
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SHUT  IN 

WHAT  happened  had  happened  without  the 
faintest  warning.  It  was  instantly  all  too 
clear  to  me  —  and  it  was  my  fault. 

I  had  bound  my  prisoner  with  the  ineptitude  of  the 
hurried  novice ;  moreover,  a  mere  lad  and  unused  to  such 
procedure,  having  taken  one  weapon  from  him,  I  failed 
to  search  him  for  another.  The  so-called  Parson  Dan 
must  have  managed  to  free  himself  at  almost  the  mo- 
ment of  our  arrival  —  must  have  seen  his  horse  and  the 
danger  of  its  capture  —  and  acted  accordingly. 

He  ran  out  from  his  cover  behind  the  trees.  Unarmed 
as  I  was,  I  madly  ran  to  encounter  him. 

But,  though  there  was  more  blood  to  be  spilled  on  this 
July  night,  mine  was  not  destined  to  swell  that  tide. 
My  Lieutenant  was  armed  and  not  yet  unconscious: 
from  his  fallen  position,  he  fired  in  turn  upon  his  ad- 
vancing enemy,  and  that  enemy  pitched  headlong  and 
lay  very  still  beside  him. 

I  stumbled  up  to  them,  the  outcropping  root  of  a 
tree  tripping  me. 

"Are  you  badly  hurt?"  I  gulped  to  my  friend. 

"Is  he  daid?"  inquired  the  Lieutenant,  with  an  im- 
patient snapping  of  his  fingers. 
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Quickly  I  turned  the  fellow  over,  taking  his  shoulders 
in  my  arms.  I  peered  through  the  pale  starlight  into  his 
paler  face. 

Little  could  I  make  out  of  its  lesser  details,  except 
for  the  more  sagging  lantern  jaw  and  staring  eyes;  but 
I  knew  that  this  miserable,  masquerading  profaner  of  a 
Christian  minister's  garb  had  indeed  gone  to  account  for 
his  sins  before  his  Maker.  Not  through  any  lack  of  pity 
for  him,  but  because  of  horror  at  this  contact  with  dis- 
solution, I  dropped  that  corpse  as  if  it  were  plague- 
struck  and  I  might  take  the  disease.  It  slumped  to  the 
damp  earth  like  a  bag  of  sand. 

"He's— he's  dead,"  said  I. 

"  I  think  I  shall  survive,"  said  Pinckney,  still  cling- 
ing to  the  bridle.  He  tossed  his  determined  head  until 
his  pigtail  stood  out  straight  behind  him. 

He  was  hit  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  he  explained, 
and  that  he  was  in  great  pain  and  already  suffering 
severely  from  loss  of  blood  examination  shortly  demon- 
strated. Nevertheless,  he  made  gallant  effort  to  main- 
tain hold  of  sensibility  long  enough  to  direct  me  as  to 
what  I  should  do  for  him,  and  to  urge  me  to  hurry  lest 
that  breeze  which  had  done  me  service  in  the  first  place 
should  now  have  jeopardized  us  by  carrying  sound  of 
those  two  shots  to  the  manor-house. 

He  bade  me  take  off  his  boot  and  the  stocking  that 
covered  the  wound.    Then  I  found  —  lying  where  Par- 
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son  Dan  had  left  them  when  he  worked  free  —  those 
makeshift  thongs  wherewith  my  captive  had  been  so 
futilely  trussed,  and,  under  the  Lieutenant's  orders, 
these  were  bound  about  that  gushing  wound  by  a  hang- 
man's knot. 

"  Tighter!"  Pinckney  commanded. 

I  pulled  hard. 

"Tighter!"  he  repeated  in  a  weakening  voice,  but 
with  undaunted  resolution. 

I  increased  my  efforts  and  thrilled  at  his  Spartan 
bravery.  Were  all  the  men  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
this  land  of  ours  as  brave? 

"  Does  the  flow  lessen?  "  he  inquired. 

"  A  little,"  said  I;  but  the  light  was  so  deceptive  that 
I  was  none  too  sure. 

"  A  little  is  not  enough.  Pull  harder.  Pull  as  hard 
as  you  can." 

I  worked  until  it  seemed  that  the  bonds  would  ampu- 
tate his  limb  —  and  until  I  was  as  blood-bespattered  as 
any  butcher.  There  was  then,  I  finally  made  sure,  a 
really  marked  decrease  in  the  outburst  from  the  wound, 
and  I  must  needs  wind  the  remainder  of  the  thongs  just 
below  the  knee. 

"Now  raise  —  the  leg,"  he  brokenly  concluded,  "as 
high  —  as  ever — yo'  can."  (I  was  upon  my  knees  be- 
side him.)  "  Get  the  foot  —  on  your  shoulder.  If  the 
bleeding  stops  —  in  a  minute  —  hoist  me  on  to  this  nag 
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with  yo'  —  and  ride  —  ride  —  fo'  Philadelphia. — If  it 
doesn't  —  stop  bleeding  —  leave  me  here,  pushed  a  little 
—  back  from  the  road.  —  Then  go  yo'  alone.  Remem- 
ber—  duty.     I  am  going  to  —  faint." 

The  which  he  straightway  did,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
I,  who  had  never  seen  anyone  faint,  for  some  time  feared 
that  he  had  followed  Parson  Dan.  But  no,  his  heart  was 
beating,  his  pulse  moved  under  the  pressure  of  my 
questing  fingers. 

I  was  alone  in  that  dark  highway  at  no  great  distance 
from  hostile  "  Northcote  "  Manor-house,  with  a  dead 
man  beside  me  and  the  dead  weight  of  an  unconscious 
one,  who  must  somehow  be  lifted  upon  a  strange  horse 
and  carried  along  that  enemy-infested  road  to  Phila- 
delphia. Nevertheless,  the  bleeding  had  abated,  and  a 
pleased,  though  frightened,  excitement  kept  me  up  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  both  somehow  reach  our  des- 
tination. 

The  Lieutenant's  insensate  fingers  still  held  the  bridle ; 
it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  freed  it.  Then  I 
threw  it  overarm  and  —  by  lifting  and  shoving  and  even 
bracing  him  against  the  flank  of  the  fretful  animal, 
which  kept  trying  to  move  from  side  to  side  —  I  did  at 
last  manage  to  get  my  friend  across  the  brute,  between 
neck-base  and  saddle-front,  much  as  I  had  once  man- 
aged with  Uncle  Geoffrey. 

I  followed  and  made  my  Lieutenant  as  comfortable 
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as  one  free  arm  could.  I  durst  not  leave  go  my  hold 
of  the  horse  to  pull  the  false  circuit-rider's  body  de- 
cently off  the  highway,  and  so  had  to  let  it  rest  as  it  had 
fallen.  Having  mounted  behind  Pinckney,  I  turned 
back  the  way  we  had  so  lately  come. 

That,  however,  was  not  long  to  continue,  nor  with  him 
still  senseless  and  dangling,  did  I  dare  to  strike  any  sort 
of  pace  unless  actually  forced  to  it.  We  came  again 
to  the  walls  of  "  Northcote's  "  park. 

I  was  in  two  minds  —  whether  to  rein  in  and  pass  its 
gate  stealthily,  or  give  my  horse  his  head  and  make  a 
dash  for  it  for  a  brief  time,  holding  my  burden  by 
main  force — when  something  within  me  warned  me 
to  pause  altogether  and  listen.  I  did  so:  from  up  the 
road,  from  the  west,  rolled  the  rattle  of  a  vehicle  com- 
ing toward  me. 

Foolishly,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Johnson 
and  Whiteside  would  have  left  the  manor-house  and 
started  for  Tent  Tavern  ere  I  was  clear  of  the  grounds. 
Now  I  knew  the  fatal  error  of  this  assumption.  I  rec- 
ognized the  creak  of  those  wheels  with  which,  in  the  past 
month,  I  had  become  so  familiar,  and  indeed,  what  other 
wagon  would  be  abroad  at  this  ungodly  hour?  Some 
triviality  had  evidently  delayed  their  departure,  and 
they  were  heading  right  along  my  advance. 

To  pass  and  escape  two  armed  men,  in  a  light  wagon 
with  a  pair  of  good  horses  to  it — that  was  impossible 
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while  I  was  encumbered  by  my  wounded  companion. 
The  highway  was  narrow;  they  would  either  bring  me 
down  at  our  junction,  or  else  return,  rouse  "  Northcote  " 
and  launch  after  me  a  pursuit  better  mounted  and  less 
inhibited  than  was  I.  Again,  there  would  be  no  time 
before  their  catching  us  up  to  bestow  the  Lieutenant 
safely  by  the  roadside  —  still  less  to  hide  him  in  the 
woods  —  and  of  course  it  was  not  in  me  to  toss  his  help- 
less body  from  me  like  so  much  waste. 

I  did  have  a  flashing  thought  of  riding  with  him  into 
the  forest ;  but  the  park-wall  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
road  at  this  point,  and  little  more  penetrable  was  the 
mass  of  tall  trees  with  their  sharp  lower  boughs  like  so 
many  spikes,  and  the  interlaced  vines  and  underbrush 
opposite :  my  mount  would  sure  refuse  the  hazard. 

No,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  save  to  execute  an 
about-face,  gallop  east  at  whatever  risk  to  my  friend, 
seek  to  increase  my  lead  and  then  strike  north  or  south 
as  clearer  ground  offered.  That  safety  done,  these  on- 
comers  could  perhaps  be  circled  and  my  progress  toward 
the  city  resumed.  Immediately,  I  wheeled  about  and 
—  difficult  as  it  proved  to  combine  rapidity  with  some 
care  of  my  wounded  companion  —  raced  seaward. 

Doubtless,  my  distance  from  them  lessened  my  noise 
for  the  occupants  of  Johnson's  wagon,  which,  as  my  sole 
personal  experience  within  it  had  taught  me,  itself  made 
a  considerable  racket.     Doubtless,  also,  even  its  obese 
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driver  had  drunk  deeply,  as  Whiteside  had  most  cer- 
tainly to  my  all  too  vivid  knowledge,  so  that  neither 
man's  attention  was  left  normally  keen.  At  all  events, 
the  conviction  came  to  me  that  they  passed  the  spot  of 
Parson  Dan's  corpse  unobserving  its  existence  there, 
and  that  my  flight  along  the  highway  provoked  no 
notice. 

Through  the  dark,  between  those  towering  pines,  in 
my  escape  from  living  foes,  I  put  to  its  best  abilities 
the  horse  of  my  dead  enemy.  Keeping  one  arm  about 
Pinckney's  still  unconscious  form  —  an  arm  that  soon 
ached  from  the  strain  —  I  grasped  slack  bridle  and  toss- 
ing mane  in  my  free  fingers,  and,  with  unsympathetic 
heels,  kicked  into  the  heaving  flanks. 

Thus  we  rode.  We  reached  scrub-land :  I  looked  for 
the  best  opportunity  to  leave  the  highway  —  and  thereat 
my  beast  went  lame! 

There  could  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  injury's 
serious  character.  I  was  nearly  thrown  with  my  burden, 
and  my  farm-knowledge  of  horses  required  no  complete 
dismounting  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

All  hope  of  riding  westward  was  gone.  The  plan  to 
circle  Jabez  and  make  for  Philadelphia  dissolved  as  a 
pricked  bubble  dissolves  into  air. 

Should  we  hide  by  the  way?  The  Lieutenant's  con- 
tinued unconsciousness  made  me  very  fearful.  I  was 
sure  he  was  in  no  case  to  withstand  any  degree  of  priva- 
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tion  and  exposure  —  and  how  were  we  to  fare,  even 
should  we  be  safely  passed  by? 

On  the  other  hand,  my  lead  had  indeed  been  vastly 
increased ;  our  horse  might  go  forward  at  something  less 
than  a  jog  for  the  remaining  ride  to  the  inn  and  still 
reach  there  well  ahead  of  Johnson  and  Harry.  There 
were  only  women- folk  at  Tent  Tavern — that  is,  save 
the  helpless  Black  George  and  Jim  May  —  and  I  felt 
certain  all  slept.  As  for  Johnson  and  Harry,  they  knew 
nothing  of  Pinckney's  escape,  or  there  would  already 
be  an  uproar  on  the  road.  When  they  learned  of  it,  they 
must  still  remain  ignorant  of  his  present  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

And  what  of  me?  Though  the  one  of  them  suspected 
me,  and  both  of  them  hated  my  very  existence,  I 
doubted  if  great  physical  peril  would  beset  me  before 
Jabez  found  himself  in  a  position  warranting  an  open 
break  with  Dr.  Franklin.  The  innkeeper's  prudence 
and  Talbot's  counsel  of  my  possible  further  innocent 
usefulness  to  the  Tory  cause,  would  protect  me  from 
the  potboy's  venom.  Their  conspiracy  against  the  Col- 
onies would  not  be  put  into  operation  until  the  evening 
of  his  dawning  day,  ere  which  time  some  new  chance 
might  present  itself  for  my  action. 

There  could  be  but  one  sensible  course.  I  would  go 
on  to  the  tavern,  hide  the  Lieutenant  as  before  and  pre- 
tend never  to  have  left  there. 
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It  was  only  a  trick — but  it  served.  The  unhappy 
beast  scarce  held  out,  yet  he  did  hold,  and,  thanks  to  his 
earlier  speed,  our  distance  from  Jabez  and  Whiteside, 
though  dangerously  diminished,  was  not  quite  fatally 
decreased.  We  reached  the  inn  —  and  we  roused  no 
one  by  our  arrival ! 

Dismounting,  I  got  Coatesworth  Pinckney  off.  With 
a  cut  across  the  poor  horse's  rump  and  a  prayer  that 
this  might  produce  the  desired  effect,  I  sent  that  brute 
limping  away  along  the  highroad,  where  it  turned  north, 
parallel  to  the  shore. 

Within  a  scant  five  minutes,  I  had  hidden  my  now 
somewhat  reviving  —  and  so  slightly  helpful  —  but  still 
inarticulate,  friend  in  his  old  quarters  behind  the  pigeon- 
loft beside  the  scarcely  less  animate  and  still  securely 
bound  and  gagged  Black  George  and  Jim  May  —  left 
him  with  a  word  of  explanation  —  and  returned  up  the 
lightning-rod  to  my  own  room.  I  was  even  able  to  steal 
in  next  door  and  recover,  without  waking  her,  the  note 
that  I  had  left  for  my  mother. 

I  had  just  taken  off  my  blood-stained  clothes  and 
stowed  them  under  my  mattress  when  the  gate  to  the 
stableyard  opened.  Johnson  and  Harry  were  back  at 
last. 
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THE  TAP  AT  THE  WINDOW 

DO  you  think  it  strange  that  I  slept?  There  are 
times  in  everyone's  life  when  mind  and  body  be- 
come alike  incapable  of  thought  upon  dangers 
past  and  perils  impending.  As  during  the  latter  hours 
of  my  first  night  here,  I  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion 
without  so  much  as  one  bad  dream. 

Yet  the  subconscious  knowledge  of  work  to  be  done 
made  me  wake  with  the  sun  —  and  with  a  start.  Heavy 
breathing  in  the  hall  led  me  to  the  keyhole:  a  whiff  of 
stale  liquor  assailed  my  nostrils.  Out  there,  almost  op- 
posite were  Whiteside  and  his  bared  cutlass  again,  much 
as  they  had  been  once  before  at  this  treacherous  tavern, 
save  that  now  the  hangdog  potboy's  green  eyes  were 
wide. 

I  peeped  from  the  window.  The  mountainous  figure 
of  Johnson  sat  in  the  stableyard,  his  red  face  turned  in 
my  direction. 

I  was  watched :  that  was  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  What 
did  they  suspect?  That  I  knew  too  much?  Perhaps  the 
innkeeper  had  accepted  Whiteside's  hint  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  spy  through  that  pigeon's  message-tube; 
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perhaps  it  was  only  my  general  loyalty  to  the  Colonies, 
which  Jabez  feared  might  mean,  in  this  crisis,  specific 
harm  to  him. 

In  any  case,  although  it  seemed  that  violence  would 
not  be  used  upon  me  as  long  as  these  rogues'  doubts  re- 
mained unconfirmed,  they  didn't  mean  me  to  leave  the 
tavern.  I  felt  sure  that  my  life  was  for  a  while  safe 
from  them  —  but  what  of  the  future  of  my  country? 
The  Lieutenant  and  I,  we  were  but  a  wounded  man  in 
hiding  and  a  lad  under  the  surveillance  of  desperadoes. 

It  was  a  marvel  that  my  mother  scented  nothing 
wrong;  I  am  convinced  now  that  it  was  because,  being 
pure-minded  herself,  she  believed  everybody,  even  the 
greatest  rogues,  essentially  good.  Still,  all  day  long,  for 
her  further  deception  and  for  the  confounding  of  my 
guardians,  I  had  to  keep  my  mind  upon  one  thing  and 
give  my  body  to  its  usual  insipid  regime:  it  would  ad- 
vance nothing  to  wait  the  wagon's  nocturnal  departure 
and  then  follow  after  —  I  must  seek  opportunity  of 
getting  to  Philadelphia  before  the  false  messengers  and 
must  meantime  appear  to  be  altogether  unconcerned. 

If  I  could  only  secure  one  of  the  horses  —  if  then  I 
could  only  slip  away  unnoticed!  Yet  nothing  could  be 
accomplished,  and  the  hours  passed ! 

Clean  clothes  I  did  manage  without  exciting  my 
mother  to  question  me  as  to  why  I  did  not  wait  for  Sun- 
day's regular  clothes-shifting;  but  every  other  task  was 
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hard.  Wherever  I  went,  leering  Harry  or  laughing 
Johnson  would  be  close  behind,  or  only  a  little  way 
ahead;  the  sole  satisfaction  that  I  derived  from  their 
proximity  was  to  hear  them  exchange  angry  oaths  over 
the  probably  drunken  absence  of  Jim  May  and  Black 
George.  When  my  golden-haired  sister  insisted  on 
playing  at  hide-and-seek,  it  seemed  to  me  my  distrac- 
tion must  turn  to  raving  lunacy. 

"  I  don't  want  to  play,"  I  irritably  declared. 

"Why?"  inquired  Susanna:  it  was  her  usual  query 
regarding  everything. 

"  P'r'aps  he's  got  somethin'  as  is  a-worryin'  of  him," 
interposed  Harry  Whiteside  slyly,  from  the  back  door- 
way. He  was  everywhere!  I  could  have  struck  him 
across  his  crooked  mouth ! 

However,  there  was  no  getting  out  of  that  blind-alley. 
The  foolish  game  began,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
soon  saw  how  it  could  be  rendered  useful  to  my  pur- 
poses. Susanna  and  I  limited  our  field  of  sport  to  house 
and  stableyard  —  indeed,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  among  the  dunes  unmolested !  Mine  host's 
wagon  waited  beside  the  stable-door,  ominously  ready 
for  its  evening  journey.  When  came  my  first  turn  to 
hide,  my  choice  was  for  the  pigeon-loft,  and  you  may 
make  certain  I  passed  straight  through  it  to  the  secret 
compartment  beyond,  with  never  a  glance  at  my  feath- 
ered friends. 
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Between  the  recumbent  forms  of  Black  George  and 
Jim  May,  Coates worth  Pinckney  was  sitting  up,  an 
easily  seen  pallor  beneath  the  healthy  tan  of  his  com- 
plexion. He  was  still  hopelessly  lame,  but  quite  cheer- 
ful over  his  own  condition,  although  gloomy  enough 
upon  the  subject  of  his  errand.  He  had  contrived  a 
fair  dressing  for  his  wound  and,  while  eating  the  bread 
and  cheese  and  cold  bacon  I  had  smuggled  up  to  him  in 
my  pocket,  he  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say. 

"  There  wasn't  anything  else  fo'  yo'  to  do  las'  night," 
he  sighed.  "Why  in  the  world  did  that  horse  have  to 
lose  the  use  o'  one  laig?  Still,  we  got  to  get  on  someway 
to  our  —  our  proper  destination." 

Although  with  shrinking  hopes  of  much  coming  of  it, 
I  promised  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  It  was  just  then  that 
the  glowering  gaze  of  the  gagged  prisoners  held  me. 

"Won't  these  fellows  die  here  if  we  don't  feed  them 
again?" 

"Not  they,"  the  Lieutenant  answered  me  with  his 
quiet  smile.  "  Three  meals  a  day  are  a  luxury  fo'  folks 
that  live  the  way  o'  peace.  They're  no  living  necessity, 
as  yo'll  perhaps  find  out  one  o'  these  days,  Jeff.  But  ef 
these  men  do  die,  I  cyan't  say  as  my  sorrow  would  drive 
me  to  suicide." 

Nevertheless,  we  did  give  them  both  some  of  the  tired- 
looking  water  meant  for  my  pigeons,  though  Pinckney 
was  nearly  in  a  fever  lest  our  momentary  loosening  of 
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the  gags  prove  our  undoing.  The  prisoners  actually 
showed  a  glimmer  of  gratitude  —  which  I  knew  could 
not  be  trusted  once  they  were  free !  —  and  I  turned  from 
them  with  a  lighter  conscience. 

"Then,"  I  hazarded  to  Pinckney,  "we  might  try  a 
pigeon  with  our  message,  sir." 

We  must  needs  speak  before  these  captives  almost  as 
openly  as  if  we  were  alone.  They  were  again  glowering, 
but  could  make  no  adequate  sound  or  movement. 

"  Boy,  yo'  know  what  happened  to  that  other,"  warned 
the  Lieutenant. 

"  Still,  we  couldn't  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  The 
reason  they  stopped  that  other  bird  was  because  it 
was  coming  from  Philadelphia  —  flying  east  —  and  they 
would  want  to  know  what  news  my  brother  sent  me: 
it  might  be  something  that  Dr.  Franklin  hadn't  told 
Johnson  and  that  I  would  keep  to  myself,  or  maybe  it 
would  be  something  he  had  told  Johnson  and  that  Mr. 
Talbot  thought  he  might  keep  to  himself.  But  if  we 
started  a  messenger  west — " 

"  Your  brother's  cote  —  is  it  close  to  Dr.  Franklin's 
printing-office?"  asked  my  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes  —  just  there,"  I  assured  him.  Then  the  ob- 
vious objection  rose  in  my  fuddled  mind:  "  But  —  oh,  of 
course  if  they  captured  it,  they'd  know  I  knew  your 
plans,  and  they'd  know  I  was  in  communication  with 
you !   Both  of  us  should  be  caught." 
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Coatesworth  Pinckney  tapped  me  on  the  chest.  His 
mouth  was  firmer  than  ever: 

"  We  dassn't  think  o'  ourselves,  boy.  Ef  that's  your 
only  reason  against  it,  try  the  bird." 

I  passed  back  into  the  pigeon's  quarters  and  looked 
out  on  the  roof  to  the  left  of  them.  Whiteside,  below, 
had  a  bird-rifle  in  his  hands : 

"  What  ye  doin'  up  there?  " 

I  was  on  the  point  of  being  frank  and  telling  him  that 
I  meant  to  send  an  air-letter  to  my  brother.  But  then 
I  bethought  myself  how  this  might  increase  suspicion 
of  one  already  suspect  —  and  how,  a  few  moments  since, 
I  had  been  pretending  to  play  an  innocent  game. 

"  You  know  well  enough,"  said  I,  "  that  Susanna  and 
I  are  at  hide-and-seek.  You'll  give  away  my  hiding- 
place  if  you  stay  there  and  talk." 

"  Egad,  I  can't  play  your  baby  games  fer  you,"  he 
grinned  crookedly,  without  budging.  "  An'  you  ain't  to 
send  off  no  birds  today,  nohow,  if  you  got  any  such 
schemin'  in  your  noodle.  Mr.  Johnson's  orders  from 
Philadelphia.  Don't  know  why  an'  don't  care.  Only 
you  dassn't  disobey  'em,  'less  you  wants  me  to  have 
pigeon-pie  fer  my  supper  tonight  —  an'  p'r'aps  a  slice 
o'  Roast  Boy  fer  my  dinner  tomorrow." 

Protest  died  in  my  throat.  He  was,  I  knew,  an  almost 
perfect  shot.  This  way  was  barred  as  tight  as  all  the 
others. 
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He  went  ruthlessly  on: 

"  You  better  come  along  down  here  —  that  you  had 
better  do." 

Whereat  Susanna,  who  had  been  looking  for  me  in 
the  stable,  convinced  that  I  had  crawled  under  the  hay 
in  a  manger,  ran  out  and  cried  that  I  was  fairly  caught. 
I  had  to  return  to  the  loft  and  briefly  whisper  through 
its  rear  partition  the  tidings  of  this  fresh  failure. 

"All  right,"  came  Pinckney's  despairing  reply. 
"  Come  again  when  yo'  get  a  chance.  I  don'  know  what 
use  'twill  be,  but  I'll  cudgel  my  brains  and  try  to  think 
o'  something  —  I'll  try." 

Susanna  was  already  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  ladder. 
I  hurried  to  its  top  and  surrendered. 

The  rest  of  our  game  was  uneventful  and  as  short  as 
I  dared  to  make  it.  Indeed,  its  conclusion  was  con- 
tributed to  by  the  arrival  of  a  traveler,  although,  in 
those  days,  they  were  rare  travelers  who  used  Tent 
Tavern. 

He  rode  into  the  stableyard.  Behind  his  steed,  he  led 
a  weary  and  limping  horse  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing. 

"Hello,  Hanky!"  cried  Harry.  He  nearly  forgot 
me  in  his  zeal  to  run  toward  the  stranger. 

This  newcomer  was  a  thick-set  little  man  with  a  trap- 
like mouth  and  yellowish  chop-whiskers  not  at  all  well- 
trimmed.     He  wore  an  air  of  self-importance  and,  al- 
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though  I  had  not  noted  him  the  night  before,  I  made 
sure  he  was  one  of  the  Pine  Lads,  and  I  saw  that  his 
expression  was  very  grave. 

"  Take  me  to  Johnson,"  said  he. 

Without  exchanging  any  further  words,  Harry  and 
he  tethered  the  horses  and  made  for  the  taproom,  where 
Jabez  was.  I  thought  of  mounting  the  better  animal 
and  making  a  dash  for  it,  but,  evidently  under  orders, 
Whiteside  returned  at  once  and  dishearteningly  hung 
about  until,  telling  Susanna  we  had  had  enough  games, 
I  drew  indoors. 

It  required  no  great  perspicacity  to  discern  that  the 
man  called  Hanky  brought  from  "  Northcote  "  news  of 
Pinckney's  escape  and  the  discovery  of  Parson  Dan's 
body.  The  lame  horse  had  probably  been  encountered 
near  the  inn,  wandering  back  toward  the  place  it  had 
parted  with  its  dead  master. 

Such  tidings  must  surely  deepen  suspicion  along  all 
its  course  and  increase  watchfulness  of  everyone  not  def- 
initely allied  to  the  King's  side.  Would  they  also  ad- 
vance the  time  of  Johnson's  departure? 

Their  real  secret  was  not  known  to  be  shared  by  the 
Lieutenant  and  certainly  not  by  me.  If,  however,  he 
was  supposed  to  bear  verbal  news  of  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  Carolinas,  there  might  be  excellent  reason  for 
hurrying  the  forged  documents,  which  were  calculated 
to  confute  his  story  in  Philadelphia. 
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Well,  there  was  no  token  of  any  setting  forward  of 
Toiy  Talbot's  schedule — most  like,  he  rested  secure 
upon  the  weight  of  his  written  words  when  they  should 
reach  their  destination.  Yet  neither  was  there  any 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  espionage  under  which  I  so 
chafed. 

With  every  dragging  hour,  my  spirits  steadily  de- 
clined. I  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  chained 
prisoner.  It  grew  to  be  late  afternoon,  and  I  might  as 
well  have  been  that  sentenced  political  felon  awaiting 
execution  in  London  Tower  for  all  the  aid  I  could  lend 
either  to  Coatesworth  Pinckney,  fretting  away  in  that 
loft  and  cursing  his  inactivity,  or  to  those  nigh  distracted 
Separationists  in  the  city. 

Jabez  and  Hanky  remained  long  closeted  together. 
The  horses  had  long  ago  been  stabled  and  the  stable-key 
had  been  removed. 

My  brain  worked  feverishly  upon  plan  after  plan  to 
circumvent  the  vigilance  surrounding  me  —  but  plan 
after  plan  showed  its  futility  upon  its  face  until  mental- 
ity staggered.  It  seemed  incredible  that  I  could  not 
find  some  means  of  thwarting  my  watchers,  yet,  try  as 
I  would,  there  appeared  no  hope. 

I  had  finally  to  resign  all  thought  of  getting  away 
from  Tent  Tavern  in  time  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to 
the  Colonies  through  any  scheme  of  my  own  concoction. 
My  sole  endeavor  now  was  to  communicate  with  the 
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Lieutenant  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  he  be  acquainted  with  these  new  devel- 
opments, and  it  was  barely  possible  that  his  trained  in- 
tellect had  found  some  means  of  action  for  me,  while  of 
course  unable  to  show  the  merest  sign  of  his  existence. 
Nevertheless,  turn  where  I  would,  Harry's  green  eyes 
and  muddy  grin  followed  me,  and  his  ready  rifle  rested 
all  too  lightly  there  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

"  You  ain't  to  go  up  to  them  pigeons  no  more  today," 
he  maliciously  warned  me.  "  They  don't  need  no  nurse 
• — but  you  might  if  you  went  up." 

Argument  proved  useless.  Fearful  lest  any  persist- 
ence might  betray  my  friend's  whereabouts,  I  perforce 
at  length  desisted,  for  the  time,  from  the  enterprise  of 
regaining  the  loft. 

Threats  hung  in  the  tepid  air,  but  not  until  after  sup- 
per and  well  after  dark  had  fallen,  did  anything  overt 
occur,  although  then  one  man  appeared  in  almost  his 
proper  colors.  Still  wondering  if  I  could  not  somehow 
safely  reach  Pinckney,  I  was  lingering  in  despair  just 
outside  the  kitchen-window — looking  now  at  the  loft, 
now  at  the  gate  and  again  at  lanky  Harry  as  he  slouched 
up  and  down  before  me  —  when  Johnson  bulked  out  of 
the  taproom,  and  says  he,  roughly: 

"What  be  you  adoin'  here?  " 

Journey-clad  was  he,  as  when  I  had  first  set  eyes  on 
him,  but  he  was  no  longer  the  boisterously  jovial  mail- 
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driver  and  genial  tavern-host  that  had  been  so  familiar 
to  my  hero-worshipping  sight  until  eighteen  hours  ago. 
His  usually  laughing  mouth  was  stern,  his  sunken 
baby-blue  eyes  vindictive;  all  the  uproarious  heartiness 
had  left  his  booming  voice,  and  his  whole  fat-bellied  per- 
son bespoke  anger  and  suspicion. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  often  my  habit  to  idle  at  this 
spot  of  an  evening. 

"  Then  I'll  say  to  you  here  an'  now  as  you  hadn't 
ought  to,"  he  roared.    "  Get  you  to  your  bed!" 

I  stared  my  stupefaction.  He  made  to  turn  on  his 
heel,  thought  better  of  it  and  spoke  with  a  mockery  of 
his  old  role,  wThich  made  him  appear  all  the  more  dread- 
ful to  my  view. 

"  I  alluz  takes  prime  care  o'  my  guests,"  said  he, 
"  but  I've  been  so  took  up  o'  late  in  Dr.  Franklin's 
Congressional  serwice  that  I've  been  aneglectin'  o'  you, 
my  son.  Come,  now,  I'll  conduct  you  to  your  chamber 
my  own  self,  like  a  good  an'  proper  innkeeper." 

He  bent  to  whisper  something  to  Hanky,  who  had 
crept  up  behind  him  like  an  evil  shadow,  and  I  knew 
in  my  bones  what  it  was:  that  fellow  was  getting  his 
orders  to  watch  my  room  throughout  the  night,  while 
Johnson  and  Whiteside  were  to  speed  to  Philadelphia 
on  Tory  Talbot's  business.  I  heard  Hanky's  obsequious 
"Yes,  sir,"  while  he  took  me  in  from  a  side  of  his 
eyes. 
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"  An'  durin'  the  night,"  Jabez  added  aloud  to  me, 
"this  gen'leman  here'll  look  in  every  little  while — by- 
way o'  friendliness  an'  to  see  how  you're  gettin'  on,  by 
—  Benedict!" 

What  could  I  do  save  submit?  Defiance  would  avail 
me  nothing. 

Then  and  there  I  gave  up  my  last  mad  hope  of  so 
much  as  seeing  the  Lieutenant  and  securing  his  counsel 
before  the  wagon  should  start.  Near  in  tears,  I  let 
Jabez  act  the  part  of  a  fawning  Boniface,  and  he  half- 
mockingly  bowed  me  up  the  stairs.  My  mother  and 
Susanna  were  already  retired;  when  Jabez  closed 
the  door  upon  me,  I  cast  my  despairing  body  on  the 
bed. 

The  Lieutenant  might  have  contrived  some  plan  for 
me  —  but  he  was  as  much  out  of  reach  now  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  himself.  There  were  no  sounds  from 
the  hall,  yet  I  felt  certain  that  Hanky  must  be  already 
there,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  looking  in  upon  me. 
Below,  in  the  stableyard,  Jabez  and  Whiteside  were 
audibly  loading  their  wagon. 

Just  possibly,  if  they  were  sufficiently  thus  engrossed 
in  their  own  affairs,  could  I  steal  out  by  the  porch-roof 
route  and  past  them  to  the  loft —  but,  even  granted  my 
momentary  escape,  the  corridor-watcher  would  be  sure 
to  choose  my  moments  of  absence  to  enter  here :  he  would 
find  me  gone  and  raise  a  fatal  alarm.     My  casement 
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framed  a  darkness  fitting  to  my  mood:  I  gave  up  for 
lost  the  Cause  of  the  Colonies. 

And  then  there  sounded  something  new  to  my  ears 
—  very  secret,  but  very  distinct.  There  was  a  scraping 
on  the  porch  roof! 

I  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  I  rose.  I  ran  to  the 
window,  yet  could  see  nothing. 

"Who's — who's  there?"  I  whispered. 
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BETRAYAL 

SOMEBODY  silently  entered  through  the  case- 
ment —  and,  by  what  faint  illumination  there  was, 
I  seemed  to  be  looking  at  myself  in  a  mirror. 
Here  stood  my  twin-brother  from  Philadelphia! 

"  Speak  low!  "  I  had  the  sense  immediately  to  caution. 
In  a  dozen  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  lower  than  a  whis- 
per, I  sketched  my  situation. 

He  had  sent  me,  it  appeared,  a  pigeon-message  de- 
scribing the  desperate  case  of  the  Separationists  and 
bidding  me  report  at  once  whether  any  bird-news  had 
come  here  from  those  runners  whom  the  liar  Jabez  had 
said  he  sent  to  both  north  and  south.  Receiving  no  an- 
swer by  the  morning  of  July  2nd  and  fearing  that  some- 
thing had  mysteriously  happened  to  the  pigeon-post, 
Stuart,  contrary  to  Dr.  Franklin's  explicit  instructions 
to  stay  at  hand,  made  his  way  to  Pluckemin  —  or  Cam- 
den, as  it  was  then  already  beginning  to  be  called. 

He  was  ignorant  of  the  Jersey  road's  dangers,  and 
somehow  he  slipped  through  them  unsuspecting  and  un- 
suspected. He  got  lifts  along  the  route,  and  —  as  no- 
body but  a  boy  so  conditioned  could  be  —  here  he  was, 
not  a  whit  the  worse  for  his  journey. 

"Did  anybody  see  you   come  in  here?"     I  asked 
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him  anxiously.  —  "I  mean,  any  of  the  tavern-folk? 
Jabez  or  Whiteside  the  potboy,  or  the  women- 
servants?  " 

No,  said  Stuart,  nobody  had.  Unwilling  to  alarm  our 
mother  and  fearful  of  punishment  for  his  truant  expedi- 
tion should  Jabez  or  any  other  of  the  supposed  allies  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  detect  his  presence  at  Tent  Tavern,  my 
brother  had  stolen  to  the  gate  and  waited  for  a  moment 
when  he  saw  that  Johnson  and  Whiteside,  down  there, 
were  occupied  about  the  harnessing  of  their  wagon. 
Then  he  darted  behind  their  backs,  found  the  lightning- 
rod,  of  which  I  had  written,  and  scaled  it.  Thus,  though 
not  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  at  the  top  of  it,  he  had 
blundered  into  my  very  room. 

Shocked  by  my  news,  he  had  yet  been  through  no  such 
strain  as  I  had,  and  his  wits  were  ever  nimble.  He, 
whom  I  had  envied,  frankly  now  envied  me  my  ad- 
ventures ! 

"  Why,"  said  he,  pleased  hugely  with  the  opportunity, 
"  I  am  the  very  man  you  need.  Give  me  your  night- 
shirt, Jeff.  Slide  down  the  lightning-rod  and  pass  this 
traitor  Johnson  and  go  up  to  your  Lieutenant  as  I 
passed  the  same  wretch  and  came  here.  I'll  go  to  bed 
—  not  unwillingly,  either!  Twins  we  are,  and  let  us 
make  use  of  the  fact  —  and  when  your  guard  looks 
in,  he  will  find  your  double  between  sheets,  snoring  for 
dear  life." 
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Hope  of  at  least  reaching  Coatesworth  Pinckney 
leaped  in  my  heart  like  a  fountain.  Moreover,  once  in 
the  loft,  I  could  safely  dispatch  a  pigeon,  after  the 
wagon  should  have  set  out.  Despite  the  darkness, 
which  would  indeed  protect  its  flight,  it  could  perhaps 
find  its  way  and  then  would  sure  be  in  Philadelphia 
long  before  Jabez  and  Harry  could  reach  their  destina- 
tion.   Then  came  a  tiny  doubt: 

"  But  if  Hanky  should  guess  —  " 

"  Who,"  asked  Stuart,  "  can  tell  us  apart  that  does 
not  know  and  look  for  this  tiny  mole  beneath  my  left 
eye?  —  Hurry,  for  if  we  are  caught  here  together  now, 
are  we  caught  indeed !  " 

He  was  tearing  off  his  jacket  without  further  ado.  I 
tried  no  more  to  dissuade  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
caught  fire  from  his  practical  enthusiasm,  and  con- 
fidence rose  once  more. 

"  If  you  do  need  a  weapon,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  hatchet 
in  that  farther  corner.  Susanna  —  she  made  me  play 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  her  Man  Friday  a  week  since," 
I  confessed  with  a  blush  he  could  not  see  —  and 
thereat  made  no  delay  to  put  a  leg  over  the  window- 
sill. 

There  was  now  a  lantern  alight  in  the  stableyard,  but 
it  should  serve  rather  than  hinder  me,  because,  while  it 
showed  me  the  doings  of  those  who  worked  by  it,  its 
gleams  covered  a  small  circle  only  and  must  needs  dazzle 
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the  pair  within  it  to  any  movement  without.  It  had 
been  placed  upon  the  ground  near  the  wagon  with  the 
shafts  of  which  hang-dog  Harry  was  busy. 

The  stable-doors  beyond  were  open,  I  could  make  out, 
and  Johnson's  giant  figure  was  at  last  passing  between 
them  to  bring  forth  the  horses.  Feet  first,  and  with  my 
belly  pressed  tight  to  the  roof,  I  wriggled  toward  the 
Franklin  rod. 

Well  enough  could  I  find  it,  for  hadn't  I  fastened  it 
there,  foot  by  foot  ?  A  glance  overshoulder  showed  me 
that  all  yet  went  well  below.  I  lowered  myself  gently 
and  landed  on  my  toes,  then  rested  for  a  full  half-min- 
ute, leaning  against  the  wall  and  reconnoitering  what 
now  must  be  my  field  of  action.  The  night  was  still 
hot  from  a  long  July  day,  but  a  faint  breeze  from  the 
ocean  gratefully  fanned  my  hot  cheeks. 

Should  I  hide  somewhere  here  until  my  enemies  were 
gone?  Any  one  of  a  score  of  possible  accidents  might 
discover  me.  I  considered  my  chance  of  following 
Stuart's  bolder  tactics. 

That  yard  was  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  across  its  mid- 
dle and  high-fenced  on  two  sides,  the  inn  facing  its  sta- 
ble and  the  adjoining  barn,  in  the  loft  whereof  my 
pigeons  were  housed  and  in  the  forgotten  wall-hole  of 
which  Pinckney  and  his  gagged  prisoners  lay  hidden. 
To  gain  the  Lieutenant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross 
this  open  court  and  scale  the  loft-ladder.    Fortunately, 
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I  could  readily  circle  the  lantern  so  as  to  keep  en- 
tirely in  shadow.  My  only  fear  was  lest  I  should  be 
heard. 

However,  there  were  ameliorating  conditions.  The 
horses  themselves  would  not  be  motionless,  and  their 
stamping  about  might  muffle  any  false  step  on  my  part. 
The  wagon's  declining  tongue  pointed  toward  the  lad- 
der's foot,  so  that,  when  the  beasts  were  backed  into  posi- 
tion, anybody  executing  the  manoeuvre  must  himself 
be  turned  away  from  the  ascent.  This  would  be  my 
moment. 

And  almost  instantly  it  arrived.  Again  swearing  over 
the  intemperance  of  Jim  May  and  Black  George,  which 
he  supposed  to  cause  their  absence  at  this  juncture  when 
their  help  was  required,  great  Jabez  issued  from  the 
stable  with  his  restless  animals  in  tow. 

"Lift  that  there  tongue!"  he  called  —  and  White- 
side, who  had  been  clamping  tight  the  wagon's  back- 
board, came  forward  and  obeyed. 

Their  two  heads  were  turned  away  from  me.  I  darted 
lightly^  around  the  yard  to  its  farther  side.  While 
those  restless  animals  claimed  —  and  received  —  all  the 
attention  of  the  two  men,  I  felt  my  way  to  the  ladder, 
ran  up  it  and  crawled  into  the  loft. 

Pinckney  was  expecting  me,  having  dragged  himself 
from  his  recess.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  fancy  that  I 
caught  the  gleam  of  his  brass  buttons  —  saw  his  sandy 
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hair  —  even  read  the  valor  of  his  Hellenic  face  above 
his  slim,  almost  boyish  form. 

At  once,  I  breathlessly  poured  out  to  him  the  history 
of  what  had  happened  and  what  was  happening  now: 

"  They've  found  Parson  Dan,"  I  gasped;  "  they  know 
you've  escaped  and  I  think  they  think  you've  killed  him. 
There's  a  great  hue  and  cry  after  you,  of  course.  As 
for  me,  a  short  fat  fellow  named  Hanky,  who  brought 
the  news  to  the  Inn,  is  kicking  his  heels  outside  my 
chamber-door,  ready  to  pop  his  head  in  at  any  minute 
and  make  sure  I'm  snug  in  bed.  But,  oh,  Lieutenant, 
my  twin-brother  from  Philadelphia  came  —  Stuart  — 
secretly,  and  he's  just  like  me,  and  he's  in  my  bed  in  my 
night-shirt,  acting  my  part  at  this  very  minute  I" 

The  Lieutenant's  face  was  close  to  me;  I  could  feel 
his  breath  on  my  cheek,  and  yet,  even  in  this  crisis,  it 
came  evenly.  His  only  betrayal  of  emotion  was  that 
snapping  of  his  fingers.    He  started  to  speak. 

Yet  had  I  been  even  too  sudden.  My  volcanic  en- 
trance into  the  loft  set  the  pigeons  into  a  perfect  panic 
of  wing-flapping  — and  in  some  lull  of  the  harnessing 
below,  this  clamor  was  heard. 

'  That's  that  there  boy! "  shouted  Whiteside's  voice. 
"  He's  got  up  there  somehow.  He's  been  lurkin'  around 
the  loft  all  this  blessed  day.  He  do  know  somethin', 
Jabez— an'  he's  atryin'  to  send  a  bird!" 

I  turned  to  my  Lieutenant  and  grasped  his  hands :  I 
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must  get  out  or  betray  him  —  go  without  hearing  what 
he  had  to  say.  I  had  never  admired  him  more  than  at 
this  moment  of  enforced  parting. 

"Goodbye!"  said  I.  "If  I  don't  come  back,  you 
send  one!  If  I  am  not  back  by  daylight,  do  it,  the  best 
you  can.  The  two  grays  and  the  brown  are  from  Phila- 
delphia and  ought  to  know  how  to  get  back  there." 

Such,  with  what  other  food  I  had  been  able  to  guard 
for  him  and  now  dropped  on  his  knee,  was  my  farewell. 

"  I  haven't  any  plan,"  he  whispered. 

I  pushed  him  gently  back  and  ran  to  the  door. 

Already  the  ladder  bent  beneath  the  vast  weight  of 
ascending  Johnson  and  of  Harry,  whose  warty  hands 
were  at  his  commander's  heels.    Both  shouted. 

I  seized  the  top  round  and  tried  to  toss  it  down.  I 
might  as  well  have  endeavored  to  uproot  an  oak. 

"It's  him,  all  right!"  yelled  the  potboy  out  of  his 
crooked  mouth.    "  Kill  him!  " 

Jabez  cursed.  The  pair  of  invaders  came  advancing 
steadily  upward. 

And  then?  Why,  then  something  uncommon  like  a 
marvel  happened.  In  the  half-dark  below  I  saw  a  flash 
of  white  —  I  heard  the  blows  of  a  hatchet. 

The  chopped  ladder  fell,  and  its  human  freight  with 
it,  as  my  brother  Stuart  —  his  adventurous  temper  first 
roused  by  the  noise  and  his  ready  wit  then  securing  him 
an  unobserved  retreat  —  darted  back  to  the  porchroof  by 
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the  lightning-rod  he  had  descended  and  resought  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  inn. 

I  jumped  down  —  and  somehow  did  not  break  a  leg. 
The  mass  of  human  flesh  that  was  Johnson  lay  cursing 
me  from  the  ground,  unable  to  rise  at  once  because  he 
sprawled  partially  atop  of  Whiteside:  he  was  wholly 
entangled  with  him,  who  in  turn  was  just  as  blasphemous 
against  his  master. 

My  intent  was  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  loft 
by  any  means:  they  had  naturally  assumed  that  I  was 
alone  there.  In  this  I  succeeded,  but  as  I  ran  for  the 
inn's  back  door,  Hanky,  followed  by  bewildered  Jennie 
the  maid,  and  the  newly- awakened  cook,  dashed  out  of 
it,  so  that,  unobserved  in  the  confusion,  I  dodged, 
swarmed  up  the  lightning-rod  and  crouched  awhile  pant- 
ing on  the  roof. 

For  a  little  space,  the  pounding  of  my  heart  all  but 
robbed  me  of  consciousness,  and,  when  I  was  quite  my- 
self again,  although  the  pigeon-loft  remained  silent,  even 
the  birds  themselves  having  settled  down,  Hanky  and 
Whiteside,  with  the  two  women-servants,  were  scouring 
the  yard  for  me  while  a  great  clatter  was  going  on 
inside  my  room. 

Lying  flat,  I  worked  my  way  to  its  open  window 
and  looked  in. 

A  strange  scene  it  was  that  met  my  eyes.  My  roused 
mother  and  sister  had  entered,  the  former  in  her  night- 
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cap,  with  the  brown  curls  escaping  at  the  sides.  Both 
held  candles.  Stuart  was  back  abed,  but  now  Jabez 
Johnson  filled  the  doorway,  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  big 
right  fist. 

"Gad  ep  out  o'  that!"  he  roared  to  my  brother. 
"You,  Jeff  Rowntree,  don't  'e  pretend  to  be  asleep! 
Gad  ep  an'  tell  me  what  you  was  a-doin'  with  the  pig- 
eons at  this  here  hour,  an'  whyfore  you  throwed  that 
there  ladder  down  —  an'  me  along  o'  it.  Tell  me,  or, 
by  Burgoyne  —  " 

So  far  he  got  and  not  a  syllable  further,  for  then  Su- 
sanna turned  the  farce  toward  tragedy.  While  Jabez 
thundered  there  on  the  threshold,  Stuart  was  making 
believe  to  be  reorganizing  his  brains  out  of  a  heavy  sleep. 
My  mother  was  looking  at  him  with  round  eyes,  but 
speechless,  the  candle  shaking  in  her  outstretched  hand, 
while  its  hot  grease  ran  unnoted  over  her  fingers.  What 
with  enjoyment  of  the  situation,  I,  for  my  part,  had 
lost  all  thought  of  myself  and  was  incautiously  peering 
dangerously  in  at  the  side  of  the  open  window. 

We  others  had  eyes  only  for  Stuart.  But  children, 
happily  detached  from  great  matters,  possess  a  gaze  that 
runs  everywhere  —  and  my  sister  spoke  ere  ever  any- 
one knew  what  was  upon  her  mind : 

"Why,  what  a  joke,  Mr.  Jabez!"  she  suddenly 
laughed.  "  Fie  upon  you  for  a  simpleton!  That  is  not 
Jeff.     It  is  his  twin-brother  Stuart,  though  I  do  not 
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know  how  ever  he  got  here.  Don't  you  see  the  mole 
under  his  eye?  That  is  the  way  to  tell  my  brothers 
apart,  is  it  not,  mother?" 

My  fatal  curiosity  had  kept  me  at  the  window  one 
second  too  long.    Susanna  pointed  straight  at  me: 

'  Why,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  Jeff  before  you  go,  Mr. 
Johnson,  there  he  is  —  right  there  —  at  the  window!" 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STABLEYAKD 

JOHNSON"  roared.  My  mother  screamed.  I  saw 
Stuart  rise  in  bed  upon  one  elbow,  his  white-clad 
aspect  a  very  mask  of  fright.  Little  Susanna, 
understanding  too  late  that  she  had  wrought  some 
dreadful  harm,  shrank  back  with  a  gasp,  which  ended 
in  a  sob. 

They  all  four  looked  at  the  window,  where  my  head 
and  shoulders  must  have  been  framed  like  a  pale  por- 
trait against  the  dark,  and  where  my  startled  features 
must  certainly  have  been  an  open  book  for  anyone  to 
con  its  comprehension  of  the  truth  concerning  Traitor 
Jabez.  The  huge  innkeeper  stared  from  Stuart  to  me 
and  back  again  as  if  not  believing  his  own  wits. 

This  came  to  me  in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  In  less  than 
the  wink  of  an  eye,  I  was  obliged  to  make  —  and  I  made 
—  my  decision. 

For  Stuart's  and  mine  were  not  the  only  speaking 
countenances  in  that  company.  On  the  massive  face,  so 
horribly  contorted  by  rage,  of  that  Brobdingnagian  inn- 
keeper—  in  the  fire  flashing  from  his  sunken  eyes  — 
even  in  the  visible  quivering  of  his  matted  hair  —  was 
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writ,  as  plain  as  if  it  were  the  lettering  on  a  crossroads 
milepost,  his  sudden  certitude  that  I  knew  his  secret  — 
his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  I  could  wreck  the  Tory 
plot  and  send  him  to  Gallows'  Hill,  if  I  could  reach 
Philadelphia  ahead  of  him,  or  if  I  followed  shortly  after. 
He  would  thwart  me  at  whatever  cost. 

The  remaining  shirt  of  concealment  and  pretense  he 
flung  away.  No  more  counterfeit  loyalty  to  Dr.  Frank- 
Jin  and  the  cause  of  the  Colonies!  Up  went  his  pistol. 
He  charged. 

That  was  the  sight  before  me,  there  in  my  bed-cham- 
ber.   I  glanced  below : 

There  stood  the  wagon  all  ready  to  start,  with  its 
restless  horses  and  a  mass  of  straw,  protecting,  doubt- 
less, some  breakable  materials  carried  as  a  blind  for  any 
too  inquisitive  passerby.  Around  it  —  alarmed  by 
Johnson's  shout  from  above  stairs  and  gazing  upward, 
ran  saturnine  Hanky,  lank  Harry  Whiteside  (the  wav- 
ing lantern  in  his  hand),  as  well  as  the  pair  of  quaking 
women-servants,  more  hindering  than  helpful  to  the 
men,  and  plainly  half-ignorant  of  what  all  this  stir 
portended. 

"  I've  got  you  now,  my  son! "  bellowed  Jabez.  "  I've 
got  you  now!" 

He  meant  to  kill  me,  but  he  chose  to  make  a  sure 
job  of  it  and  therefore  must  needs  clumsily  circumnavi- 
gate the  bed  before  firing.    On  the  other  hand,  his  folk 
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below  had  —  great  as  might  be  their  ill-will  —  received 
no  such  orders. 

Between  two  perils,  I  chose  that  which  would  be,  for 
at  least  an  instant,  the  lesser.  No  time  now  for  use  of 
the  Franklin  rod,  but  fortunately  I  knew  the  sandy 
ground  below  well.  I  stood  up  and  made  a  clean  jump 
into  the  midst  of  that  raging  quartette  of  my  enemies 
down  there  in  the  stableyard. 

The  night  and  the  confusion  considerably  favored 
me;  my  litheness  and  small  stature  favored  me,  too. 
Yet  what  chances  of  mere  fortune  outweighed  those 
slight  advantages  for  me! 

I  lit  upon  my  feet.  Barely  gaining  control  of  my 
equilibrium,  I  ducked  between  kicking  legs  and  under 
clawing  hands.  Hanky  I  managed  to  trip  by  design; 
hard-breathing  Sarah  Nichols,  the  cook,  simple  good 
luck  sent  sprawling.  They  surrounded  me,  like  hounds 
closing  on  a  fox  —  I  bolted ;  I  doubled.  Harry  swung  his 
lantern  violently  at  my  head  —  and  struck,  not  me,  but 
the  plump  maid-of-all-work,  Jennie. 

But  could  the  thing  continue  a  moment  longer? 
Whither,  besides,  was  I  to  go?  Even  if  I  escaped  for 
the  moment,  where  could  I  hide? 

An  enormous  shadow,  Johnson  gained  the  roof  by 
way  of  the  window. 

"  Shoot  the  little  rat!  "  he  vociferated.  "  Kill  him,  or 
by  Burgoyne  —  " 
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Excitedly,  he  fired.  Too  excitedly,  I  realized  —  for 
he  missed  me  and  came  close  to  hitting  the  rising 
Hanky. 

I  ducked  yet  again  and  winged  my  way  toward  the 
gate,  open  now  for  the  wagon's  exit.  Stout  Sarah,  afoot 
once  more,  promptly  barred  the  way. 

Everybody  was  shouting  in  unison  and  loud  enough 
to  summon  the  British  blockaders  out  at  sea!  Without 
an  expedient  left  in  my  head,  I  jumped  around  from  the 
cook  and  beheld,  coming  toward  me,  Harry  White- 
side —  not  ten  feet  away. 

The  brandished  lantern  in  his  raised  right  hand 
showed  his  crooked  mouth  lolling  open  and  a  veritable 
foam  of  hatred  on  his  lips;  he  had  the  wicked  green 
eyes  of  a  copperhead  about  to  strike.  But  it  was  that 
lantern  which  alone  rendered  plain  the  serpent's  victim ! 

I  had  a  trick  left,  after  all.  Instead  of  once  more 
jerking  past  him  —  instead  of  striking  at  him  or  trying 
any  more  tripping — I  swung,  with  all  my  remaining 
strength,  a  sweeping  blow  at  the  light  and  sent  it,  roll- 
ing over  and  over  on  its  side,  out  of  his  grasp.  Immedi- 
ately it  had  struck  ground,  the  flame  went  out  and  the 
stable-yard  was  in  utter  darkness. 

The  force  of  my  blow  hurled  me  far  forward.  To  a 
renewed  chorus  of  shouts  all  about  me,  I  must  have 
staggered  under  Whiteside's  arm  while  it  was  raised 
an  instant  longer.    I  did  not  rise  instantaneously,  how- 
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ever,  but  crashed  headforemost  into  a  wheel  of  the 
wagon,  and  my  outstretched  fingers  felt  the  metal  step 
that  I  knew  projected  at  one  side  beneath  the  driver's 
cjedL. 

"Where  is  he?  "  yelled  Hanky. 

"  Oh  —  Oh!  —  OH!"  came  in  duet  from  the  women, 
and  I  knew  that,  above,  my  terrified  mother  and  Su- 
sanna would  have  liked  to  join  them. 

"Get  a  light!"  screamed  swearing  Harry.  "Find 
that  there  lantern,  you  wenches!  Can't  nobody  do 
nothin'atall?" 

At  most,  there  would  be  scarce  ten  seconds  of  this. 
Johnson  would  be  down  with  another  light  in  a  moment, 
and  meanwhile,  anybody  might  very  likely  blunder  upon 
me  in  the  dark.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
without  delay,  any  advantage  of  invisibility  had  to  be 
seized  at  a  stroke.  The  pigeon-loft?  I  thought  of  that, 
but  its  broken  ladder  I  had  remarked  a  moment  since, 
lying  against  the  wall.  It  might  reach,  but  it  was  too 
distant  from  where  I  now  lay,  and  the  loft  would  un- 
doubtedly be  among  the  first  objects  of  their  search: 
all  other  chances  serving  me,  I  might  not  gain  that 
hidden  compartment  behind  it  before  the  searchers 
reached  there,  and  if  they  were  certain  I  had  gone  up, 
they  might  even  discover  that  through  their  assurance. 

A  flash  of  memory  recalled  the  secret  dispatch  chest 
of  which  this  driver's  seat  framed  the  top.    Who  would 
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ever  think  that  I  dared  to  place  myself  so  directly  in 
my  chief  enemy's  power?  While  the  others  still  be- 
wilderedly  quarreled,  I  jumped  lightly  into  the  wagon 
and  slid  to  my  belly. 

Would  the  door  of  that  wide  chest,  which  was  the 
under  part  of  the  entire  front  seat,  be  unlocked?  If 
not,  then  was  I  indeed  lost. 

Yet  unlocked  it  proved  to  be!  While  still  the  dark 
hid  me,  I  crawled  in  there  and  drew  the  hinged  lid 
tight  upon  my  entrance.  Small  though  I  was  for  my 
seventeen  years,  the  brief  length  of  the  compartment, 
from  one  side  of  the  wagon  to  the  other,  necessitated  a 
considerable  updrawing  of  my  legs;  but  the  depth  I 
found  to  be  more  than  ample. 

What  would  eventually  happen  to  me  lay  beyond  all 
guessing.  At  least  for  the  present,  I  was  most  likely 
safe  and  could  again  draw  breath. 

Panting  and  hot,  I  curled  up  there  and  heard  the 
search  wax  in  fury  —  saw  the  rays  of  the  relighted  lan- 
tern, and  of  a  bronze  suspension-lamp  from  the  tap- 
room brought  by  Hanky,  streaming  through  the  broad 
cracks  of  my  unsuspected  refuge.  About  my  mother 
and  Susanna  I  durst  not  speculate;  concerning  my 
gallant  and  debonair  Lieutenant,  I  could  not  hope  that 
his  lofty  Cave  of  Adullam  would  continue  undiscov- 
ered :  starvation  or  undue  thirst  I  knew  could  not  over- 
take him  for  some  days,  and  the  two  captives,  though 
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enfeebled  by  their  bonds,  were  not  yet  in  desperate  case. 
As  for  Stuart,  I  prayed  that  the  pursuers'  thwarted 
enmity  toward  me  might  not  rebound  against  him. 

For  many  minutes,  I  lay  quiescent. 

Meanwhile,  a  crazed  scurrying  went  on  outside,  more 
lunatic  —  or  so  it  sounded  —  than  its  predecessor. 
Everybody  kept  calling  out  at  once,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  interfere  with  everybody  else.  Hanky  and 
the  servants  stumbled  about,  searching  the  yard.  The 
language  of  the  women  was  scarce  more  savory  than  that 
of  the  men. 

I  had  done  well  to  avoid  the  loft.  Harry  must 
have  run  right  up  its  broken  ladder,  for  I  heard  his 
shout : 

"  He  ain't  up  here!  An'  nobody's  even  used  this  here 
ladder!" 

Thankful  I  was  I  had  not  attempted  that  mad 
scheme!  Down  came  Harry,  satisfied  —  and  my  three 
men  up  there  were  still  unfound.  Meanwhile,  White- 
side profaned  high  Heaven,  vowing  my  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

The  current  of  events  shifted  only  with  the  eventual 
descent  of  Jabez,  who  seemed  to  have  come  down  by  the 
stairs  and  now  expended  his  f  ury  in  mad  thunderings.  A 
fresh  danger  had  presented  itself  to  his  overwrought 
imagination,  and  altered,  or  more  truly  advanced,  all 
his  immediate  projects. 
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"What  be  you  fools  a-doin'?  By  Burgoyne,  any- 
body might  think  this  here  was  a  bedlam!  Sarah 
Nichols  —  Jennie  —  put  a  stop  to  that  there  cata- 
waulin'!  Why  don't  you  hunt  through  the  buildin's? 
Hanky,  take  a  look  outside  there  —  the  gate's  open  fer 
the  whole  world  to  pass!  O'  course,  the  boy  wouldn't 
be  right  under  your  silly,  befuddled  eyes.  Come  along 
o'  me,  Harry,  if  you  be  comin':  I've  wasted  all  the 
time  I  dares  to.  Be  it  that  brat's  on  the  premises  or 
near  'em,  they'll  git  him  an'  keep  him,  too,  an'  if  he's 
been  mad  enough  to  start  up  the  road,  we  will.  Never 
mind  his  mother  an'  the  gal,  Hanky:  they're  harmless. 
Let  'em  cry !  But  shoot  the  boy  on  sight.  I  can't  wait 
here  another  minute.  For  why?  Why,  Whiteside,  who 
knows  but  that  there  spy  o'  yourn  started  afoot  for 
Philadelphy  twelve  good  hours'  since?" 

Harry  fair  yelped  at  this  mention  of  a  theretofore  un- 
guessed  peril  to  their  schemes. 

"Even  so,  he  can't  git  there  ahead  o'  us,  kin  'e?" 
asked  the  potboy. 

"Not  if  we  start  straight  away — an'  if  you  make 
yourself  o'  some  use,"  grumbled  the  innkeeper.  "  Fust 
off,  fetch  that  there  twin-brother!  Tie  him  up  tight  with 
that  ship's  rope  behind  the  bar,  an'  tuck  him  in  under 
the  wagon-straw,  just  so's  he  kin  breathe.  If  he  knows 
any  thin',  he  kin  be  made  to  talk  once  we  git  him  to 
Talbot's,  an'  if  he  don't,  we'll  not  have  him  left  here  to 
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git  into  mischief.  What  we  got  to  do  now's  hurry. 
Hurry,  curse  you!    Ain't  we  got  to  beat  that  spy?" 

Ere  I  could  have  budged  had  I  dared  to,  the  wagon 
sagged  in  a  great  list  to  starboard  and  creaked  pitifully. 
I  braced  myself  against  the  two  sides  with  my  feet  and 
the  top  of  my  head.  The  huge  cutthroat  was  pulling  his 
big  body  up.  He  sat  down  atop  of  the  seat-chest  with 
such  a  crash  that  I  had  not  been  surprised  had  the  wood 
come  breaking  through. 

"  Unhitch  them  horses  from  that  post,  you  Jennie,  if 
you  got  any  gumption  left!"  he  bawled.  "  An'  Sarah 
Nichols,  you  help  Harry  there  with  that  wrigglin' 
bundle  he's  ahaulin'." 

So  I  lay  within  the  chest,  powerless,  with  but  a  couple 
of  inches  of  board's  thickness  between  me  and  this 
bloody  brute,  who  was  enraged  and  desperate  —  lay 
there  through  five  long  minutes  while  I  heard  a  body 
deposited  according  to  his  orders — heard  venomous 
Whiteside  scramble  to  his  place,  cheek-by- jowl  with 
Johnson,  directly  above  me  —  heard  next  the  crack  of 
the  whip  —  and  was  then  thrown  by  a  sudden  jolt 
against  the  back  of  my  dark  compartment,  which  had 
now  become  a  dungeon-cell. 

In  such  alarming  manner  began  my  second  journey 
westward  from  Tent  Tavern. 
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THE  HAND  AT  THE  BOX 

WE  rattled  through  the  gateway,  Johnson  turn- 
ing his  wrath  toward  the  horses.  I  heard  the 
doors  banged  after  us  and  the  bolt  slipped 
into  place.  Were  I  inside  that  barrier,  they  meant  to 
keep  me  there ! 

The  inn  must  have  lain  some  distance  behind  us  and 
we  had  begun  to  follow  the  early  windings  of  that  road 
between  the  dunes  when  a  great  hope  came  to  me. 
As  if  they  were  painted  in  fiery  letters  upon  my 
prison-wall,  I  recollected  some  words  of  Master 
Tory  Talbot  —  words  that  I  had  heard  him  speak 
to  Johnson  and  Whiteside  in  the  dining-room  of 
"Northcote." 

"  Here  is  half  the  sum.  The  rest  will  await  you  at  my 
town-house  and  will  be  paid  you  there  after  you  shall 
have  succeeded:  I  shall  expect  you  there  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Fourth" 

So,  save  for  necessary  stops  on  the  way,  our  first  des- 
tination must  be  at  Dr.  Franklin's,  and  not  at  the  dour 
residence  separated  by  an  alley  from  his  printing-office. 
The  odds  were  a  hundred-to-one  against  me.  At  any 
moment,  along  those  intervening  leagues,  almost  any- 
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thing  might  happen  to  reveal  my  presence  in  this  box 
—  but  if  the  sole  chance  won,  if  I  could  somehow  con- 
trive to  preserve  my  concealment  until  we  were  arrived 
at  our  goal,  why  then,  in  the  very  instant  of  these 
rogues'  delivery  of  their  forgeries,  I  could  scramble  out 
of  the  chest  and  denounce  them! 

The  night  was  calm;  though  the  speed  of  our  progress 
sent  some  air  through  the  crevices  of  my  retreat,  the  box 
seemed  stifling.  Our  horses  tore  over  the  highway.  The 
wagon,  somewhat  lightly  made,  so  tossed  from  side  to 
side  that  I  had  to  stiffen  both  hands  and  feet  to  an 
aching  rigidity  in  order  to  prevent  all  my  ribs  being 
smashed  and  the  noise  thereof  betraying  me.  Within 
this  box,  although  its  crevices  had  appeared  generous,  I 
was  near  overcome;  heat  and  terror,  exertion  and  the 
excitement  I  had  sustained  soon  set  my  clothes  a-sop 
with  sweat. 

However,  the  beasts'  hoofs  made  no  great  racket  upon 
that  sandy  soil  whereof  the  road  was  composed  until  it 
got  thoroughly  inland.  I  could  hear  quite  plain  such 
talk  as  went  on  above  me,  even  if  what  I  did  hear  scarce 
soothed  my  natural  apprehensions. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  peeled  fer  that  there  brat,"  John- 
son cautioned  his  companion.  "  He's  a  slippery  lad, 
but  he  just  might  be  somewheres  here  along  the  fust 
mile." 

"He'd  hide  the  minute  he  heerd  this  trap,"  Harry 
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made  answer;  "  but  if  he  don't,  I'll  shoot  straight  when 
we  overhaul  the  little  devil." 

"Your  drawlin'  spy,  too,"  said  Jabez — and  farther 
on:  "  he  most  like  stuck  to  the  woods  at  fust,  but  he'd 
have  to  come  out  on  the  road  before  long.  Watch  fer 
him,  though  Talbot's  had  his  party  out  ahead  o'  us,  an' 
it's  fair  darkish  tonight." 

Whiteside's  responsive  oath  was  ready: 

"  Dark  or  light,  if  I  sets  eyes  on  'im,  'e  won't  slip 
away  another  time.  We'd  ought  to've  finished  'im  at 
fust  like  I  said,  but  Talbot's  too  almighty  proud  o'  his- 
self  to  take  advice.  —  Here,  have  a  swig  o'  your  own 
gut-lye,  Johnson." 

Glass  clinked  against  teeth,  and  clinked  again. 
Plainly,  Edwin  Talbot's  prohibition  of  drinking  was  to 
go  unheeded,  whether  for  my  salvation  or  my  damnation 
I  could  not  yet  know.  This  bottle  contained  spirits,  fair 
strong  ones  in  the  bargain,  I  felt  sure  —  but  I  knew 
my  men  too  well  to  hope  much  in  my  service  from  their 
abuse  of  liquor. 

The  whip  cracked  again,  and  the  horses,  jerking  at 
the  touch,  hurled  us  onwrard  faster  than  ever.  It  was 
not  long  before,  by  the  wagon's  motion,  the  intensified 
pound  of  the  steeds'  feet  and  the  pleasant  odor  of  resin, 
that  I  could  tell  we  had  left  the  marshes  behind  us  and 
were  racing  through  the  pine-forests. 

There  was  set  a  protected  lantern  between  the  feet  of 
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one  of  the  persons  outside.  Though  its  rays  were  not 
altogether  steady,  they  nevertheless  showed  me  some- 
what of  my  cell  and  its  contents,  and  fortunately  I  could 
turn  my  head  slightly.  Two  packets  wrapped  in  oil- 
skins lay  on  the  dusty  flooring  between  me  and  the 
opening  of  the  chest,  and  all  around  me  were  those 
rough  boards  that  might  have  composed  a  pauper's 
coffin.  I  must  needs  take  care,  too,  I  told  myself,  to 
avoid  the  splinters  that  cried  out  to  enter  my  flesh  at 
any  permeable  point. 

However,  that  were  minor  danger,  and  my  hope  sus- 
tained me  against  mere  discomfort,  whereas  for  long 
my  heart  kept  pumping  joyously  in  anticipation  of 
eventual  success.  The  miles  were  passing  —  all  in  my 
favor  —  and  I  began  to  rehearse  the  phrases  in  which 
I  should  denounce  these  treacherous  patriots  to  their 
faces  in  the  very  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

"  Here's  '  Northcote,'  "  I  at  last  heard  Harry  an- 
nounce to  the  driver. 

We  were  probably  passing  that  long  stone  wall  with 
which  I  had  become  so  familiar.  At  this  place,  I  had 
taken  it  for  granted,  they  would  deposit  my  poor  brother 
where,  while  they  continued  their  nefarious  mission,  he 
might  be  threatened  and  maltreated  until  he  should  re- 
count to  his  tormentors  whatsoever  he  knew —  or  until  I 
could  lead  an  expedition  back  from  Philadelphia  for  his 
rescue.     To  be  sure,  I  relied  a  little  on  his  ingenuity 
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to  invent  some  story  that  would  satisfy  them  for  the 
time  being,  yet  did  I  dread  the  cruelty  of  the  brutes 
before  he  might  attain  that  necessary  invention. 

But  now  came  a  new  revelation. 

Jabez  drew  rein,  apparently  before  that  gate  which 
I  had  opened  with  such  pains.  Thrice  he  whistled,  very 
low  —  one  long  blast  and  two  short. 

"  Louder,"  complained  Whiteside.  "  Ain't  you  got  no 
breath  left,  'ceptin'  the  breath  o'  bad  liquor?  They  can't 
hear  that  there  robin-redbreast  flutin'." 

"  Well,  they  be  alistenin'  for  it,  Harry,"  replied  John- 
son, evidently  disgrunted  by  the  criticism.  "  With  that 
there  spy  runnin'  free  somewhere,  they're  all  alert. 
Hanky  told  me  as  much.  Unless,  o'  course,  they've 
cotched  him  already." 

Jabez  was  right.  An  answer  to  his  summons  came 
almost  on  the  instant  —  two  short  and  a  long  —  and 
when  to  this  he  had  responded  with  a  long  whistle  be- 
tween a  pair  of  briefer  ones,  the  gate  —  wheref rom  the 
bar  must  have  been  removed  preparatory  to  our  coming 
—  clanged  open. 

To  my  astonishment,  Jabez  made  no  attempt  to  turn 
the  horses  inside,  but  actually  altered  his  bulk  above  me, 
with  a  thump,  to  an  easier  position,  and  the  wagon  re- 
mained stationary! 

"  Johnson,"  he  announced. 

"  Expectin'  you,"  said  the  gatekeeper. 
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"All  right?" 

"  Right  as  could  be  arter  las'  night.  Nice  bit  o'  con- 
fusion here  arter  you  left." 

"  So  it  seems.  Hanky  tol'  me  all  about  it.  Talbot 
gone  on  ahead?" 

"Mister  Talbot  has  gone  on  ahead." 

Whiteside  gave  a  great  coarse  laugh  of  pleasure  at 
the  rebuke,  but  Johnson  was  no  whit  rebuffed : 

"  Spy  caught?  "  he  demanded. 

"No." 

"  Any  news  o'  him? " 

"  None.  We  looked  for  footprints  everywheres,  but 
the  weather's  too  dry  to  leave  'em,  an'  too  many  folks 
has  passed  this  a-way  anyhow." 

"Well,"  declared  Johnson,  "it's  my  opinion  as  he 
never  got  through  to  the  city.  If  he  did  get  to  the  river's 
edge,  he'd  have  to  cross  the  Delaware.  Nobody'd  ferry 
him  over  without  our  men  a-stoppin'  o'  him :  they  be  on 
the  watch.  He  might  try  to  swim,  but  I  warrant  a 
tired  man'd  never  dare  to  try  that.  No,  by  Burgoyne, 
he's  aloiterin'  near  here  in  these  woods,  er  he's  dead  an' 
done  for  an'  turnin'  to  dust.  Talbot  sent  mounted  men's 
far  as  Pluckemin."  I  heard  the  conclusive  slapping  of 
my  host's  great  thigh  and,  almost  at  once,  his  boisterous 
command:  "  Gad-ep,  you!" 

And  to  my  utter  amazement,  the  whip  cracked  again, 
and  we  resumed  at  once  our  course  toward  Philadelphia! 
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Never  a  mention  of  Stuart,  much  less  the  taking  of  him 
out  of  the  wagon  behind  me !  The  thing  was  so  unex- 
pected that  I  banged  against  the  rear  of  my  cell  and 
feared  that  the  sound  must  sure  have  reached  both  driver 
and  passenger.  It  didn't,  however,  yet  Whiteside  was 
clearly  as  puzzled  about  the  prisoner  as  was  I,  because 
he  was  at  once  making  inquiry  of  Jabez: 

"  Ain't  you  agoin'  to  leave  that  twin  o'  Jeff  Rown- 
tree's  there?" 

"  Not  I,"  rumbled  Jabez.  "  Why  should  I  when  Tal- 
bot's in  Philadelphy?  Talbot's  the  right  an'  proper  one 
to  question  him,  an'  who's  a  gatekeeper  as  I  should  trust 
him?  *  Mister  '  Talbot,  indeed  —  an'  to  me?  Ain't  we 
equals?  Didn't  I  sup  at  his  right  hand  las'  night?  No, 
Burgoyne  —  by  the  best  general  in  King  George's 
army,  I'm  a-goin'  to  drive  straight  to  the  rear  o'  Ed- 
win's town-house  afore  ever  I  go  to  Ben  Franklin's. 
I'm  agoin'  to  leave  Mister  twin  thar  —  nobody's  ever 
in  the  alley.  'Sides,  there  be  some  papers  as  Talbot 
forgot  at  '  Northcote,'  an'  Hanky  brought  'em  me  to 
take  up  to  him.  I  must  give  them  fust  off  —  they  be 
down  under  this  here  seat. 

But  here  was  an  end  for  my  fine  schemes :  the  wagon 
would  not  stop  first  at  the  printing-shop  at  all !  Instead 
of  posing  as  a  hero  before  Dr.  Franklin,  instead  of  ar- 
ranging my  brother's  release,  I  was  to  be  discovered, 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  when  Jabez  Johnson  opened  my  cell 
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in  the  presence  of  Tory  Talbot,  and  Stuart  would  be 
whisked,  unable  to  protest,  inside  the  enemy's  domain, 
while  I  —  . 

Now  despair  was  indeed  complete.  The  Colonies' 
Cause  seemed  hopelessly  doomed  by  the  cumulative  dis- 
asters of  this  wretched  night  of  July  3rd  —  and  I  and 
mine  doomed  along  with  Liberty. 

I  saw  it  all  at  last  and  but  too  plainly  —  saw  not  only 
my  own  plight  in  its  true  perspective,  but  also  the  plight 
of  my  loved  ones  which,  when  I  thought  of  it  a  while 
since,  I  had  believed  would  assuredly  be  remedied  by  my 
expedition.  My  mother  and  sister  were  perhaps  safe 
enough  for  the  time  being,  though  I  feared  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  maid-servants  might  not  be  good  for  their 
peace  of  mind.  My  mother  was,  I  knew,  a  brave  woman 
when  necessity  arose,  but  her  health,  though  mending, 
was  still  enfeebled,  and  to  that  must  now  be  added 
anxiety  for  her  two  sons.  Susanna  was  too  little  to  con- 
sole her  effectively  or  to  be  of  practical  use,  however 
much  native  pluck  and  spirit  were  contained  under  those 
innocent  golden  curls.  Besides,  both  my  women  folk 
had  observed  more  than  would  permit  them  to  remain 
secure  after  Johnson  should  have  dispatched  his  more 
pressing  business  in  Philadelphia;  meanwhile,  left  be- 
hind at  that  terrible  Tavern,  they  were  totally  dependent 
upon  the  scant  mercies  of  the  ruffian  Hanky. 

The  certainly  continued  search  for  me  at  the  inn 
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might  well  discover  brave  Pinckney  and  release  Black 
George  and  Jim  May,  which  pair  of  rogues  would  tell 
all  they  knew  and,  even  if  they  were  more  dead  than 
alive,  they  would  wreak  instant  vengeance.  With  the 
collapse  of  his  Congressional  faction,  my  father  would 
be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  to  the  Crown  — 
and  here  was  my  twin-brother  already  being  carried, 
behind  me  in  the  self -same  vehicle,  to  the  torture  in 
Philadelphia. 

And  what,  I  asked  again,  of  me?  I  was  as  thoroughly 
a  captive  as  if  these  conspirators  seated  over  me  were 
aware  of  my  presence,  which  in  fact,  my  common  sense 
told  me,  they  must  now  sooner  or  later  be.  How  ever 
could  I  get  out  until  they  descended  —  and  how  could 
I  escape  them  then?  The  one  was  a  Cyclops  who 
had  bragged  of  his  murders,  nor  had  he  willingly  put  an 
end  to  his  propensities ;  his  accessory  was  a  cullion  who 
wanted  my  blood  from  sheer  hatred.  Both  guessed  that 
my  continued  existence  would  mean  the  termination  of 
their  perquisites  from  Philadelphia  if  not  the  hangman's 
noose  for  them  on  Gallows'  Hill :  my  own  life  was  for- 
feit at  their  ensanguined  hands. 

Hiding-place?  It  was  indeed  a  cell  into  which  I  had 
so  impetuously  flung  myself!  Was  there  no  manner  of 
escape  from  it? 

Carefully,  I  felt  the  rear  wall  of  the  box.  Perhaps 
I  could  worm  my  way  thence,  creep  to  Stuart  —  sepa- 
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rated  from  me  by  scarce  a  yard  —  and  liberate  him  of 
his  bonds.    We  might  together  drop  over  the  tailboard. 

Alas,  that  wall  was  both  thick  and  solid.  I  could 
force  no  part  of  it!  I  carried  a  boy's  pocket  clasp-knife, 
but,  after  one  minute's  nervous  work  therewith,  its  sole 
blade  snapped  at  the  haft  and  slid  away  through  a  crack 
between  the  side  and  the  flooring. 

Should  I  then  push  down  the  door  to  the  chest,  taking 
my  chances  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  amid  the  subsequent 
confusion  —  the  undoubted  bolting  of  the  horses  —  the 
probable  overturn  of  this  lurching  wagon?  No,  for  I 
was  now  altogether  unarmed  —  and  even  if  some  wild 
leap  saved  unfettered  me,  what,  in  the  wreck,  would  be- 
fall my  unhappy  brother,  tied  hand  and  foot  behind 
there  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  my  freeing? 

Invention  failed  me.  While  mile  after  mile  rolled 
past,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  apathy,  even  into  an  occa- 
sional doze  out  of  which  each  fresh  jolt  roused  me. 

Some  idea  of  calling  for  help  when  we  changed  horses 
was  dashed  by  the  first  passage  of  words  between  John- 
son and  the  hostlers  at  the  post-house :  they  were  of  his 
own  stripe,  Talbot's  men  every  one.  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  save  me  —  or  Stuart — or  the  Cause. 
Pains  darted  along  my  strained  arms  and  up  my 
cramped  feet.  As  we  went  farther  and  farther  inland, 
the  air  grew  more  heat-weary,  and  the  sweat  stood  out 
on  my  forehead  and  dripped  into  my  eyes.    I  continued 
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to  guard  myself  against  immediate  detection  by  main- 
taining a  fixed  position,  but  what  compelled  me  thereto 
was  solely  that  blind  instinct  toward  life  which  remains 
after  the  last  sane  hope  is  gone  and  when  the  will  has 
been  numbed. 

It  was  Whiteside's  voice  from  overhead,  speaking  of 
course  to  Jabez,  that  called  me  to  sudden  life : 

"  Let  me  have  a  squint  at  them  there  papers,  Johnson 
—  them  ones  as  is  to  fool  old  Benjy." 

"  I  got  my  hands  full  with  these  here  fresh  horses," 
growled  Jabez. 

"Aw,  you  don't  need  to  drop  the  reins,"  Harry 
pleaded.  "  I'd  jes'  like  to  see  a  real  good  forg'ry.  Not 
as  I  could  read  it  all,  though  I've  had  enough  schoolin'  to 
make  out  a  bit  here  an'  there.  Lemme  lift  'em  out  o' 
your  pocket,  there's  a  good  friend  o'  the  Crown." 

"  They  ain't  in  my  pocket,"  declared  Johnson,  "  an'  I 
can't  get  at  'em  now.  They  be  down  in  the  box  under 
this  here  seat." 

Then  they  were  exactly  where  I  was,  those  false  dis- 
patches !  They  were  in  one  of  those  two  oilskin  packets 
beside  me  —  and  to  secure  them  Johnson  or  his  com- 
panion would  be  obliged  to  open  the  door  that  pro- 
tected me  in  my  hiding-place ! 

"Come  on,"  Harry  wheedled.  "Here,  Jabez:  I'll 
pour  another  drop  o'  drink  down  your  throat,  an'  then 
you'll  say  '  yes.'  " 
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Would  Jabez  agree?  While  he  drank  —  and  I  heard 
it  gurgle  —  I  held  breath. 

Would  he  agree?  A  similar  request  he  had  refused 
at  "Northcote" — but  now  he  was  more  dependent 
upon  Whiteside,  and  on  better  terms  with  him.  He 
smacked  his  lips. 

"  Now,"  said  Harry. 

"Oh,  well  — all  right,"  he  grumbled.    "But  I'll  git  j 
'em  myself.    I'm  the  captain  o'  this  here  ship.    Here, 
you  take  the  reins." 

The  box-door  fell  open  —  and  I  fell  a-tremble. 

A  rush  of  night-wind  —  the  chilly  wind  that  some- 
times comes,  on  the  hottest  of  nights,  before  the  dawn 
of  another  hot  day  —  swept  in  upon  me.  And  behind  it, 
fairly  toward  my  shrinking  face,  groped  the  vast  hand 
of  the  man  that  had  ordered  my  murder. 
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"WHO  GOES  THERE?" 

THE  gap  between  driver's  seat  and  dashboard 
was  narrow.  So  massive  a  creature  as  was  this 
assassin  might  not  conveniently  lower  his  head 
sufficiently  over  the  bulging  flesh  and  look  betwixt  his 
knees  to  direct  his  quest.  Nevertheless,  by  that  fact  a 
fatal  termination  of  the  search  appeared  certain  to  be 
delayed  no  more  than  a  minute. 

The  entire  space  to  be  rummaged  through  was  trivial. 
Because  of  the  jolting  of  the  wagon,  moreover,  those 
packets  had  worked  under  my  shrinking  body,  lying 
supine,  and  were  wedged  there. 

Whiteside's  outstretched  feet  supported  the  lantern. 
Its  flickering  light  fell  from  behind  that  invading  palm 
and  magnified  even  its  naturally  great  proportions.  The 
hand  advanced  toward  me  as  I  groveled  there.  Gigan- 
tic, black  against  that  outer  illumination,  the  fingers  re- 
lentlessly waved  forward  and  downward  like  the  bloated 
tentacles  of  some  slaughterous  sea-monster. 

I  cowered  as  tight  against  my  cell's  rear  wall  as  I 
could,  yet  the  cell  seemed  now  very  narrow.  So  long  as 
the  packets  remained  beneath  my  body,  no  retreat  would 
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at  all  avail  me,  and  in  my  first  panic  I  had  shrunk  so 
far  —  his  crawling  search  was  already  so  near  —  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  left  to  turn  and  uncover 
them.  Above  the  cadence  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  I  heard 
the  seeker's  apoplectic  breathing. 

"  Better  let  me  git  it,"  suggested  the  more  lithe 
Harry,  growing  impatient.  "  You  knows  I'm  spryer'n 
you,  Jabez,  an'  I  could  jes'  lean  down  —  " 

Jabez  cursed  him  stertorously  while  I  quaked  as  I 
waited  for  his  decision. 

"  You  leave  this  here  to  me,"  he  finally  roared,  "  or 
by  Burgoyne  —  " 

Those  clawing  fingers  had,  all  this  time,  been  scraping 
the  flooring  ten  inches  away  from  me  —  now  they  ad- 
vanced within  eight  inches  —  seven  —  and  the  man  him- 
self groaned  as  he  bent  a  little  farther  forward.  A  few 
seconds  more,  and  at  this  rate  he  would  touch  me  — 

I  must  somehow  give  him  what  he  sought  —  or 
straightway  die. 

Propping  my  head  and  heels  against  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  box,  I  made  a  forlorn  effort :  I  raised  slightly  the 
middle  of  my  body.  One  hand  that  came  near  to  brush 
his  I  thrust  under  me. 

"Where  is  the  blasted  thing?  "  his  voice  boomed  out 
above  in  a  snort  of  final  impatience. 

A  forlorn  effort  —  my  fingers  kept  groping  desper- 
ately.   Yet  perhaps  successful,  after  all!    I  could  just 
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touch  the  corner  of  one  of  the  packets.  I  managed  to 
shove  it  against  his  finger-tips. 

"  There !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knowed  I  didn't  need  no 
help  from  you,  Harry.  Mebbe  I  do  be  a  stone  or  two 
ahead  o'  you  an'  mebbe  a  twelvemonth  or  so  in  advance, 
but  I  ain't  dotin'  yet,  so  don't  git  no  bee  in  your  bonnet 
anent  that.    Here  be  one  o'  them  packages." 

Thus  his  booming  voice  again  —  Johnson's.  His  grip 
had  closed  upon  that  which  I  had  just  barely  been  able 
to  push  into  it.  The  last  shadow  of  his  fist  was  with- 
drawn from  the  box. 

I  collapsed.  Had  I  given  him  the  right  packet  — 
the  one  destined  for  Dr.  Franklin,  or  that  for  the  Tory? 
The  second  one,  equally  beyond  my  reach,  scratched  the 
edge  of  one  shoulder-blade  when  I  barely  turned. 

Should  I,  then,  have  to  do  this  trick  all  over  again? 
Well,  I  could  not.  If  uncaught  now,  I  must  inevitably 
be  found  as  soon  as  we  should  have  drawn  up  in  that 
unsuspected  alley  at  the  back  of  Talbot's  town-house. 
Scorn  rose  in  me  of  the  impulse  which  blindly  and 
cravenly  postponed  certain  destruction.  What  availed 
delay,  either  for  Stuart  half  suffocating  under  the  straw, 
or  for  me  barely  hid  behind  the  opened  chest-door? 

Notwithstanding,  my  heart  soon  leaped  again.  Jabez 
had  retaken  the  reins;  Whiteside,  having  raised  the  lan- 
tern, was  examining  the  papers,  slowly,  painstakingly, 
spelling  out  the  words.    His  sudden  gleeful  admiration 
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of  them  proved  them  to  be  those  desired.  The  instinct 
to  combat  inevitable  destruction,  which  I  had  but  now 
derided,  is  too  powerful  to  perish  ere  the  end  of  earthly 
life:  my  momentary  deliverance  made  me  reprimand 
myself  for  despairing  of  some  final  miracle  at  the  hands 
of  a  Providence  who  had  thus  far  so  wondrously  pre- 
served me. 

Yet  peril  remained  continuously  acute,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  hope  and  fear  were  both  fierce  and  irregular. 
Perhaps  my  presence  here  would  be  detected  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  packet  was  restored  to  the  chest — per- 
haps this  brigand  potboy's  curiosity  would  extend  to  the 
other  documents  which  lay  all  too  securely  in  the  crook 
of  my  back. 

Moreover,  that  box-door  opened  downward.  John- 
son and  Harry,  who  had  first  placed  their  feet  upon  it, 
now  tucked  those  feet  —  none  too  small,  either !  —  into 
my  cell  itself,  as  I  should  have  done  in  their  places  had 
I  sat  where  they  did;  and  this  left  me  still  less  space 
to  roll  my  cramped  self  into.  With  every  lurch  of  the 
wagon  over  a  "  thank-you-ma'am,"  I  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  colliding  against  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
ere  every  movement  of  my  enemies'  legs,  I  must  execute 
as  best  I  could  some  anticipatory  manoeuvre.  Nothing 
except  a  Heaven-guided  fortune  saved  me. 

Jabez,  when  Whiteside  had  looked  his  fill  at  these 
forged  dispatches,  peremptorily  said  he  would  carry 
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them  on  his  person  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  more  lasting  faith  in  his  com- 
panion than  Talbot,  in  his  heart,  appeared  to  have  in 
the  whole  crew  of  villains  who  served  him  as  mercenaries. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  other  papers. 

Yet,  while  this  gave  me  some  relief,  no  attempt  was 
offered  to  reclose  the  box,  either  —  perhaps,  because"  of 
the  effects  of  further  potations,  these  things  were  for- 
gotten—  and  I  was  beset  by  alarms  thus  arising.  Then 
a  new  enemy  came  to  tantalize  me. 

I  know  not  if  you  are  acquainted  with  those  indus- 
trious and  bloodthirsty  insects  for  which  this  part  of 
New  Jersey  is  properly  famous.  They  are  insignifi- 
cantly small  to  look  at  in  the  individual,  though  their 
music  is  a  buzzing  monotony  I  would  not  wish  on  my 
direst  foe,  and  they  select  their  prospective  prey  with 
an  insistence  there  is  no  gainsaying.  "  Mosquito  "  is  a 
fanciful  name  to  give  to  such  a  deadly  attacker,  and  one 
of  these  had  somehow  entered  my  cramped  quarters. 

After  trying  to  charm  me  by  his  song — audible,  in 
this  confined  space,  above  our  journey's  legitimate  noises 
—  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  with  his  song,  yet 
never  within  my  certain  reach,  I  felt  him  at  last  alight. 
A  boot  from  my  more  human  —  though  no  more  hu- 
mane —  enemies  had  me  cornered,  but  I  near  revealed 
my  presence  by  raising  a  hand  to  slap  my  offended  cheek 
while  the  little  thing  stayed  there  and  gorged  on  me. 
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It  may  seem  of  small  consequence  to  you,  if  you  have 
never  been  to  New  Jersey,  but  all  my  self-control  was 
required,  first  to  remain  passive  until  that  pirate  was 
satisfied,  and  then  to  refrain  from  scratching  the  itch- 
ing wound  he  left  in  his  wake. 

Onward  we  went  and  onward.  I  counted  the  minutes 
while  the  tingle  continued,  and  thought  I  should  never 
count  the  last ;  but  I  do  verily  believe  that  the  one  bite 
sufficed  him  for  his  dinner.  Then  my  cramps  increased 
in  fury.  Again  and  again,  I  but  narrowly  escaped  bash- 
ing against  the  legs  that  almost  filled  my  prison  —  and 
still  no  new  event  occurred  to  promise  me  the  longed- 
for  miracle  of  freedom. 

So,  at  last,  dawn  stole  into  the  sky — the  dawn  of 
July  the  Fourth,  1776.  Outside,  Harry  Whiteside 
noisily  extinguished  the  lantern. 

But  our  pace  slackened  not  at  all  with  the  morning. 
If  anything,  it  increased,  and  the  pitching  and  the  lurch- 
ing of  the  wagon  with  it.  The  roads  became  in  a  sense 
both  better  and  worse,  better  in  that  they  were  more 
cared  for,  worse  that  they  had  no  more  the  moisture- 
shedding  sandy  soil  or  the  pleasant  pine-needle  founda- 
tion, but  must  needs  resort  to  clay  and  stones.  Miles 
and  miles  we  covered  as  the  light  brightened,  shade  by 
shade,  and  finally  waxed  strong  along  that  rough  high- 
way. 
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At  last  Jabez  must  have  consulted  his  cannonball  of  a 
watch,  with  which,  in  effect,  I  had  made  acquaintance 
when  first  I  passed  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  grumbling 
comment  so  informed  me: 

"  Half  after  seven  o'clock,"  said  he.  "  We  should  be 
in  Philadelphy  right  this  minute,  our  business  done  an' 
havin'  a  cup  o'  hot  tea  to  warm  the  innerds.  Drat  these 
here  horses!  We  must  go  fust  to  Talbot's  with  our 
prisoner,  an'  I'd  a  deal  rather  kitch  old  Ben  at  his  office 
'fore  he  sets  off  to  Congress  —  if  I  kin.  —  Qad-ej^I  — 
This  won't  never  do,  Harry.  We  was  late  astartin',  an' 
we  be  late  still!  " 

"  If  you'd  only  let  me  cut  that  Jeff  Rowntree's  throat 
long  ago,  like  as  I  wanted  to,"  Whiteside  complained, 
"  there'd  not  'a'  been  all  the  fuss  an'  feathers  to  hold  us 
back  in  the  beginnin'." 

Johnson  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  re- 
mark, for,  with  an  ill  grace,  he  said  somewhat  about  not 
crying  over  spilled  milk,  and  whipped  the  horses  again. 
They  were  growing  tired :  I  could  tell  that  from  the  fre- 
quency of  need  of  the  whip.  It  was  a  good  while  later 
that  Harry  cried  out : 

"  There's  the  fust  farm-house  o'  Pluckemin  now,  on 
the  brow  o'  yonder  hill.  Another  quarter-hour  an'  we'll 
be  at  the  river's  edge." 
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Huddled  into  a  corner  of  my  box,  I  scarce  drew 
breath.    Would  there  be  help  here? 

When  we  should  have  come  into  the  streets  of  either 
this  settlement  or  of  Philadelphia,  I  would  not  dare  to 
cry  out,  for  that  would  signal  my  own  execution:  these 
ruffians  would  then  be  forced  to  kill  me  first  and  try  to 
explain  their  deed  afterwards.  Yet  Camden,  as  I  knew, 
was  named  by  Jacob  Cooper  for  that  brave  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  who  opposed  the  iniquitous  Stamp- 
Act  and  was  almost  wholly  loyal  to  the  Colonies,  though 
Crown  soldiers  stationed  near  here  kept  up  a  pretty  con- 
tinual series  of  petty  skirmishes  with  the  New  Jersey 
irregular  militiamen.  Well,  instead  of  relief,  there  came 
another  risk  —  there  came  the  threat  of  utter  betrayal. 
I  was  going  to  sneeze ! 

The  agonies  of  the  succeeding  struggle  I  need  not 
describe,  for  they  were  finally  vain.  I  knew  that  if  my 
unfortunate  physical  tendency  now  triumphed  over  the 
prohibition  of  my  will,  the  next  moment  might  be  my 
last;  I  knew  that  I  had  twice  within  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  fought  away  the  nervous  paroxysms  with  success 
—  and  yet  this  time,  from  the  start,  I  had  premonition 
of  failure.    Nearer  and  nearer  the  dread  moment  came. 

All  the  devices  used  before  I  now  employed,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  greater  the  resistance  in  such  cases,  the 
louder  the  report  if  resistance  crumbles.  My  fingers 
dug  into  my  upper  lip,  sweat  poured  from  my  forehead, 
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I  held  my  breath  and  tried  to  hold  my  diaphragm  taut 
—  and  the  explosion  seemed  to  shake  my  cell. 

Instantly  pulled  back  upon  their  haunches,  the  horses 
stopped.  —  I  believe  that  my  heart  stopped  with 
them ! 

"  What's  that  noise?  "  roared  Jabez. 

By  the  sound  of  a  dropped  bottle  and  the  breaking  of 
glass,  I  knew  that  Harry  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
very  act  of  draining  the  last  liquor  left  in  his  spirit- 
flask.  Upon  this  draft  his  whole  attention  had  doubtless 
been  centred. 

"  I  didn't  hear  nothin',"  said  he,  at  the  tail  of  an 
imprecation  anent  his  loss. 

Both  pairs  of  legs,  however,  had  quickly  pulled  out 
of  the  box.  As  for  me,  I  drew  myself  back  into  its 
farthest  corner. 

"  Then,  by  Burgoyne,  you  must  be  stone  deef,"  Jabez 
was  replying,  now  in  a  hushed  sort  of  voice  to  White- 
side. "  It  were  such  a  noise  as  they  could  'a'  heard  up 
there  in  Kingdom  Come." 

"Where'd  it  sound  from?"  asked  Harry.  "Was  it 
out  in  the  road?  " 

"No.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  here  wagon,"  the 
driver  averred.  "  An'  if  it  hadn't  'a'  been  so  almighty 
loud,  I'd  'a'  said  'twas  a  sneeze." 

"  Well  then,  it  must  be  just  that  there  boy  under  the 
straw." 
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"  But  he's  gagged,"  Jabez  objected,  puzzled.  "  O' 
course,  he  could  sneeze,  but  only  through  his  nose,  an' 
this  sneeze  —  Better  make  sure  o'  that  gag,  Harry,  and 
o'  him!" 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  had  forgotten  Stuart. 
His  peril  had  all  along  been  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as  my 
own;  but  I  knew  that,  to  a  huge  extent,  our  fates  were 
bound  together.  Now,  however,  they  might  be  tied  the 
tighter,  for  if  he  were  threatened  with  immediate  danger, 
I  would  then  and  there  fling  myself  to  death  in  his 
defense. 

I  tried  to  limber  up  my  muscles  and  made  ready  for 
a  leap,  though  how  to  gain  the  momentum  for  it  I  could 
not  guess.  The  relief  with  which  I  heard  Johnson  con- 
tinue in  response  to  further  remonstrance  from  Harry 
may  therefore  be  well  imagined : 

"  If  you  don't  do  it,  I  will.  We  don't  want  him 
smothered  to  death  afore  we  hands  him  to  Talbot  an'  he 
gits  him  to  talk." 

Harry  grumblingly  descended.  The  straw  rustled  in 
the  body  of  the  wagon. 

"  He's  right  enough,"  Whiteside  reported. 

"  Gag  tight?" 

"  Didn't  I  put  it  there  myself? " 

"  Then  how  —  Harry,  you  take  that  there  rag  out  o' 
his  mouth,  an'  ask  him  what  in  thunder  he's  been  adoin' 
to  make  such  a  hullaballoo." 
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Now,  at  last,  I  made  sure,  the  game  was  ended.  The 
wagon  creaked,  and  a  body  was  dragged  like  a  cumber- 
some bundle  nearer  one  side  of  it.  While,  of  course,  my 
brother's  mouth  was  being  temporarily  freed,  I  listened 
to  Whiteside's  question : 

"  Talk  up!    Did  you  make  that  rumpus?  " 

And  then  came  finally  the  astounding  answer  in 
Stuart's  own  voice : 

"  Yes." 

Ere  my  dazed  wits  believed  my  hearing,  Johnson  bel- 
lowed back  from  above  me : 

"How'd  he  do  it?" 

"  How'd  you  do  it?  "  repeated  Harry. 

"  This  straw  is  all  full  of  dust,"  said  Stuart.  His 
tones  were  hoarse  and  broken,  doubtless  through  terror 
and  the  strain  that  the  cruel  gag  had  put  upon  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth,  but  he  spoke  at  least  without  hesi- 
tation of  the  spirit.     "I  —  sneezed." 

"  An'  you  gagged? " 

"  I  —  I  sneeze  hard,"  my  brother  mendaciously  ex- 
plained. He  spoke  slowly,  but  very  distinctly:  "You 
see,  I  was  hurt  one  time  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  — 
since  then  —  everybody  that  —  knows  me  —  knows  also 
my  —  sneeze." 

Thereat  I  understood.  He  was  not  so  much  lying  to 
our  potential  murderers  as  he  was  trying  to  communi- 
cate with  me:  he  wanted  to  let  me  know  that  he  had 
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guessed  my  presence  here!  He  had  recognized  my 
sneeze ! 

"  Even  when,"  he  concluded  —  "  even  when  my  mouth 
is  —  full  —  I  —  sneeze  hard." 

Whiteside  must  have  looked  at  Johnson  —  John- 
son at  Whiteside.  There  came,  at  all  events,  a 
pause. 

Would  Jabez  be  convinced?  He  had  never  before 
heard  my  famous  sneeze,  which  the  sea-air  had  miracu- 
lously suppressed,  and  yet  he  might  not  have  been  per- 
suaded but  that  then  there  happened  something  enough 
certain  to  divert  his  mind  from  conjectural  alarms.  His 
voice  fell  to  a  heavy  whisper: 

"  Pst !  Cover  that  boy  up  ag'in  quick.  Here  comes  a 
patrol  —  an'  anywheres  near  Camden  patrols  is  likely 
to  be  Congressionals." 

I  thrust  my  head  toward  the  front  of  the  box  and 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Yes,  there  was  the  trot  of 
approaching  horses ! 

"  They  all  knows  me,  an'  they've  searched  my  wagon 
afore,"  Jabez  rapidly  muttered  on  as  if  to  himself;  "but 
things  is  so  tense  like  now,  over  the  ferry  in  Philadelphy, 
that  you  can't  be  certain  what  orders  goes  out,  an'  if  this 
here  passenger  gets  himself  seen —  "  He  spoke  louder 
and  to  Harry:  "  Stand  back  there  to  knife  the  boy  if  he 
troubles  the  straw,  or  anyways  gits  their  attention.  No 
more  sneezes!     Remember!     We  kin  tell  'em,  if  we 
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must,  as  he  was  a  spy.  An'  let  me  do  the  talkin\ 
Understand?  " 

"  'Course,"  said  Harry,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  which  sounded  hopeful  for  the  worst. 

"  Knife?  "  demanded  Johnson. 

" It's  out:  what  you  think?  I'm  holdin'  it  under  my 
coat  — ready."  He  was  careful  to  say  this  loud  enough 
for  both  Johnson  and  Stuart  to  hear. 

"  Get  up  in  back  when  we  pass,"  ordered  Jabez,  "  an' 
slip  back  the  gag.    There  ain't  no  time  now." 

Jabez  had  controlled  the  horses  and  held  a  quiet  rein, 
but  he  had  also  drawn  one  of  his  pistols.  He  kept  it 
well  hidden  from  the  oncoming  patrols  under  cover  of 
the  high  dashboard  where,  from  his  unoccupied  right 
hand,  it  dangled  back  and  forth  ominously  directly  in 
front  of  my  quivering  nose. 

"Who  goes  there?"  came  the  challenge,  and  then  I 
heard  a  mounted  squadron  draw  up  around  us. 

Johnson's  heartiest  laugh  shook  the  seat  and  prefaced 
his  answer : 

"  Hello,  Dudley!  It's  me.  —  By  Benedict,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  again!    How  be  you? " 

I  could  see  the  Colonial  cockades  of  their  caps  as  they 
rose  and  fell  and  stopped,  yet  I  durst  not  move.  I  won- 
dered, with  sinking  spirits,  if  ever  blacker  villainy  than 
Jabez  Johnson's  were  covered  by  a  better  mask  of  hearty 
good-nature. 
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Apparently,  this  Dudley  would  no  more  have  doubted 
Jabez  than  he  would  question  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
himself,  or  Francis  Hopkinson.  Here  was  an  exchange 
of  agreeable,  unsuspecting  banter  going  on,  while  the 
seen  pistol,  primed  and  cocked,  and  the  known  knife,  held 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  mute  brother,  kept  me  also  si- 
lent perforce.  That  space  between  dashboard  and  box- 
seat  was  so  narrow  that  nobody  outside  the  wagon  could 
see  into  my  cell  —  and  if  I  cried  an  alarm,  Stuart  would 
undoubtedly  be  dead  before  another  word  was  uttered. 

"What  have  you  got  there  under  that  straw?  "  asked 
somebody. 

"  Oh,"  said  Jabez,  with  another  laugh,  which  seemed 
his  merriest  portrayal  of  artlessness,  "  just  a  trussed 
lamb  for  the  slaughter!  " 

"  Pass,  friend,"  said  the  man  Dudley. 

And  Harry  Whiteside  leaped  aboard  beside  my  con- 
cealed brother,  where  I  knew  soon  that  he  was  refasten- 
ing  the  gag.  Almost  at  the  instant,  we  rattled  into 
Pluckemin. 
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URRY!  "  cried  Whiteside  to  Johnson. 
"  G&d-ep!"  cried  Johnson  to  the  horses. 
The  whip  cracked.     The  tired  animals  were 
terrorized  into  a  yet  more  clangorous  speed  through  the 
village  street. 

And  to  this  trio  of  sounds  I  continued  the  last  stage  of 
my  mad  journey. 

Could  it  end  thus?  Was  I  indeed  to  be  kept  caged  up 
until  we  should  arrive  at  the  rear  of  that  low,  flat-roofed 
house  of  Tory  Talbot  in  Philadelphia's  Second  Street, 
and  there  be  discovered  when  Johnson  should  look  in 
the  box  for  those  forged  papers  which  were  then  to  be 
delivered  to  the  arch-spy? 

Again  I  contemplated  a  dive  from  my  cell  and  a  jump 
over  the  wagon-side  —  and  again  I  realized  that  John- 
son and  Harry  must  inevitably  have  me  and  kill  me  be- 
fore ever  I  passed  the  barrier  of  their  shins.  Such  a 
course  might  be  the  sole  one  left  me  at  the  last,  but  it 
must  be  held  off  until  we  arrived  at  our  destination  — 
until  there  was  no  further  hope  of  the  unexpected,  until 
it  became  merely  a  means  of  meeting  death  in  battle. 
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"Hurry!" 

Crack! 

Would  this  tardiness,  which  my  antics  had  brought 
about,  change  their  plans?  Would  they,  after  all,  go 
to  Dr.  Franklin's  first?  In  that  case,  I  might  still  de- 
nounce them  and  save  the  Colonies,  my  brother  and  my- 
self.   But  no: 

"  We'll  try  to  finish  at  Talbot's  afore  Benjy's  gone  to 
his  Congress  proper,"  said  Jabez.  "  Ben's  an  early  bird 
with  his  committees,  but  he  can't  start  the  general  as- 
sembly at  call.  He'll  drop  in  at  the  printin'-shop  a  half 
a  dozen  times  —  lookin'  for  birds,  most  like! "  Johnson 
laughed  boisterously  and  slapped  his  thigh  with  a 
thwack.  "  Still,  we'll  be  sure  to  kitch  him  in  the  ses- 
sion an'  summon  him  out:  there  had  ought  to  be  time 
enough  for  that  afore  the  wote  is  took." 

My  traveling  prison  tossed  frightfully.  Jabez  bawled 
out  his  cheerful  salute  and  his  false  "  God  save  the  Con- 
gress "  to  unsuspecting  pedestrians  whom  he  knew  to  be 
loyal  and  who  believed  his  pretense  of  loyalty.  We 
stopped  at  what  I  knew  must  be  the  water-front,  but 
no  help  was  there  for  me:  nobody  was  there  save  the 
ferryman — and  he  not  until  we  had  lost  more  time  in 
waiting. 

"  Special  dispatches  for  Dr.  Franklin,  George,"  I 
heard  Johnson  importantly  explain  to  him.    "  'Tis  hurry 
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—  hurry,  an'  we  be  late  now !  Don't  'e  wait  for  no  more 
passengers:  break  your  schedule." 

And  that  patriotic  ferryman  did  it !  We  drove  aboard 
his  flatboat,  and  he  —  after  briskly  unfastening  ropes 
and  more  briskly  pushing  off —  sped  the  traitors  across 
the  Delaware  in  the  sure  belief  that  he  was  conveying 
good  Separationists  with  vital  news. 

Philadelphia!  We  tore  off  our  clumsy  vessel  before 
it  was  moored  to  the  wharf.  I  could  do  nothing  more 
except  pray  for  a  wonder. 

"  Hurry!" 

"Gad-epr 

Crack! 

Regardless  of  changed  conditions  —  careless  that  we 
were  now  come  into  the  decorous  streets  of  a  great  city 

—  the  spy  Jabez,  secure  in  his  sound  reputation  and  pro- 
tected by  his  official  position,  lashed  his  exhaustion- 
crazed  horses  uptown  at  a  speed  that  only  the  lunacy  of 
sheer  weariness  made  possible  for  them.  Cries  of  sur- 
prise rose  from  the  sidewalks  —  Johnson  flung  out 
shouts  of  the  briefest  explanation  to  the  pedestrians. 

Remember  that  none  could  see  into  that  opened  box- 
seat  —  remember  that  if  I  attempted  to  attract  help,  I 
should  have  been  instantly  silenced  in  death  and  most 
certainly  have  sent  Stuart  to  the  same  fate  —  remember 
that,  in  any  event,  there  was  no  telling  who,  upon  those 
checker-board  streets,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Crown. 
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We  rounded  one  corner  on  two  wheels,  and  I  was 
bumped  against  the  off-side  of  my  cell.  We  rounded 
another  corner — and  I  was  thrown  across  the  box  and 
bashed  against  its  near  side. 

Would  Johnson  and  Harry  hear  me?  What  matter 
now?  —  But  so  great  was  this  last  pandemonium-racket 
of  our  progress  on  the  brick  pave  that  they  would  not 
have  heard  the  trumpet-call  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 

"Hurry!" 

"Gad-ep!" 

Crack! 

Did  ever  you  play  what  we  lads  used  to  call  "  Snap- 
the-Whip  "  ?  You  take  hands  —  a  long  string  of  you 
—  and  run  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  The  leaders  turn 
abruptly,  and  so  the  tail-fellows,  unless  they  are  hold- 
ing very  tight  indeed,  are  tossed  hither  and  yon.  Well, 
just  so  we  rounded  another  right-angle  —  and,  with  the 
last  crack  of  Johnson's  long  whip,  there  came  a  tre- 
mendous concussion. 

Crash! 

A  rending  noise  —  and  a  volley  of  oaths.  The  wagon 
careened  to  one  side  and  barely  missed  toppling  over. 
It  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks. 

"What's  thee  doin'  there?  —  Thee's  spilled  my  pur- 
chases! "  — That  from  the  outside,  and  from  an  angry, 
high  voice. 

"  Congressional  business!    We  can't  stop!"  —  This, 
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considerably  elaborated  by  profanities,  from  just  over 
my  aching  head. 

We  had  collided  with  the  cart  of  some  none  too  pacific 
Quaker  farmer,  homeward-bound  from  market  and  his 
weekly  shopping-tour.  With  innate  stubbornness,  he 
meant  to  have  his  rights. 

"  G'out  o'  my  way!  "  blared  Jabez. 

"Not  I,  friend,"  came  the  resolute  answer.  "I  could 
not  move  my  vehicle  by  the  width  of  the  widow's  mite 
if  I  would.  Thee's  locked  wheels  with  me,  and  here  I 
stay  till  thee  pays  for  the  damage." 

A  noise,  concurring  from  the  sidewalk,  told  of  the 
gathering  of  a  crowd.  With  a  curse,  Johnson's  huge 
figure  jumped  out:  whether  for  fight  or  argument  I  did 
not  pause  to  guess,  for  Harry  Whiteside  jumped  after 
him  —  and  I  jumped,  too! 

The  wonder  had  happened.  There  I  stood,  safe  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wagon  from  them,  swaying  and 
blinking  in  the  open  street,  my  legs  cramped,  my  arms 
aching,  my  whole  body  in  pain  —  yet  free.  In  front  of 
me,  but  with  the  horses  between  me  and  them  and  wTith 
their  backs  turned  towards  me,  Jabez  and  Harry  were 
tongue-lashing  a  stolid  individual  in  rusty  brown  and 
in  a  broad-brimmed  brown  hat  —  whom  I  took  to  be  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  shouldering  and  swearing 
at  the  locked  wheels. 

A  throng  of  excited  citizens  —  but  who  of  them  were 
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Tories  and  who  were  Whigs?  —  swept  between  me  and 
those  protagonists  of  the  drama.  Some  of  these  were 
onlookers  espousing  one  side  of  the  quarrel,  some  an- 
other, but  all,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  way  of  street-crowds, 
were  violent  partisans. 

Well,  my  mazed  faculties,  which  had  prompted  my 
leap,  again  asserted  their  sway:  here  was  my  oppor- 
tunity. Denounce  Jabez?  I  hesitated.  Two-thirds  of 
these  people  might  be  Royalists.  Release  Stuart?  To 
rescue  him  now  would  be  to  risk  everything. 

The  Colonies  first !  If  I  could  only  get  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's in  time,  help  would  go  from  him  for  my  brother  to 
Talbot's  house.  I  fought  my  cramps  and  overcame 
them :  I  ducked  through  that  crowd. 

"  Hi!    Where  are  you  going?  " 

A  rough  hand  had  collared  me.  I  looked  up  into  the 
red  face  of  a  burly  stranger,  whose  irate  sympathies 
were  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  farmer,  and  who  had  as 
plainly  remarked  my  descent.  His  expression  was  all 
belligerent  prohibition. 

Argument  would  be  fatal.  I  wriggled  my  arms 
out  of  their  sleeves  and  plunged  between  his  sturdily 
planted,  but  widely  spread,  legs,  thereby  leaving  my 
empty  jacket  in  his  grasp. 

I  heard  his  yell  of  disappointed  rage  as  I  circled  an- 
other man,  and  a  third,  and  gained  the  paving.  An  alley 
lay  invitingly  in  front  of  me. 
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Down  it  and  around  the  first-presented  angle,  I  ran 
as  never  I  had  run  before.  Not  till  I  came  to  an  open 
street  and  had  made  certain  that  the  altercation  far  be- 
hind me  engaged  attention  to  the  detriment  of  pursuit  — 
not  until  then  did  I  slacken  my  steps.  Here  folk  looked 
at  me  because  I  was  coatless  —  for  Philadelphia  was 
ever  a  seemly  city  even  on  a  day  that  promised  the  ex- 
citement of  July  the  4th,  1776.  I  made  bold,  however, 
to  inquire  the  way  of  the  first  person  encountered,  and 
learned  that  Dr.  Franklin's  shop  stood  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  beyond.  You  will  not  forget  that 
it  faced  Edwin  Talbot's  town-house:  by  so  narrow  a 
margin  only,  had  I  escaped  being  hauled  to  the  latter. 

"  Where's  the  Doctor?    Where's  the  Doctor?  " 

Thus  did  I  demand  the  great  man  as  —  unable  to  be- 
lieve my  good  fortune — I  pushed  open  the  door.  I 
literally  tumbled  into  his  office. 

I  remember  yet  how  little  it  was  changed  since  last 
I  had  been  in  it,  and  how  —  so  much  had  happened  to 
me  in  the  interim !  —  this  made  it  even  stranger  than  as 
if  it  were  converted  into  King  George's  state  apartments 
at  Windsor  Castle. 

Here  was  the  same  disorder,  the  same  simple,  well- 
made  furniture;  here  was  still  suspended  that  bill  — 
standing  out  blatantly  among  all  the  mass  of  others  on 
the  wall  —  of  the  broken  rattle-snake  and  the  warning 
to  all  good  Colonials : 
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UNITE  OR  DIE? 


But  there  was  one  essential  difference :  he  whom  I  sought 
was  absent  —  and  there  wTas  nobody  to  be  seen  save  a 
neat  little  personage  somewhat  past  middle  age,  with 
a  quiet  face  and  unruffled  manners.  This  occupant  was 
busied  with  some  leather-bound  ledgers  at  a  table  in 
one  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Stuart  Rowntree,"  said  he  in  gentlest  remonstrance, 
"  where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself  for  these 
twenty- four  hours  past?" 

So  he  irritatingly  mistook  me  for  my  brother.  More- 
over, he  veritably  thought  I  was  tricking  him,  to  save 
my  hide,  when  I  declared  my  identity ! 

First,  it  took  precious  time  to  establish  myself  in  his 
regard,  and  then,  when  I  had  vowed  my  business  to  be 
of  the  utmost  import,  which  I  dared  not,  nevertheless, 
divulge  to  him,  he  straightway  verbosely  informed  me 
that  he  was  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  Dr.  Franklin's  partner. 
The  Doctor,  he  said,  had  finally  left  a  half-hour  since 
—  to  remain  till  heaven  knew  when  —  for  the  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  Congress  in  the  State  House: 

"  Where,"  says  Hall  grimly,  "  the  Independence-Dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Shadwell,  Vir- 
ginia, is  in  final  debate  and  is  sometime  this  day  to  be 
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voted  upon  —  at  which  hour,  freedom  will  be  either  lost 
or  won.  The  whole  town  waits  the  issue.  If  the  de- 
cision be  adverse,  and  we  accept  some  fresh  pardon  from 
Parliament — " 

Rude  I  was,  but  it  was  in  a  good  cause.  "  Enough, 
sir! "  said  I. 

Indeed,  I  had  heard  too  much!  In  the  midst  of  his 
windy  speech,  I  had  turned  abruptly  away  from  him 
and  swung  back  toward  the  shop-entrance,  for  it  was 
paramount  that  I  bring  my  news  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the 
Congress-hall  ere  the  fatal  arrival  of  Jabez  Johnson 
with  his  pair  of  Tory  Talbot's  forgeries. 

And  yet,  in  that  very  doorway  of  the  printing-office, 
with  one  foot  already  across  the  threshold,  I  stopped. 
My  eyes  had  been  raised  heavenward  (I  trust,  in 
prayer!),  and  outside,  descending  from  the  clear  morn- 
ing zenith,  was  a  spectacle  that  brought  me  up  short. 

Mark  well  where  I  stood.  Upon  the  top  of  this  print- 
ing-establishment, here  beside  old  Christ  Church,  was 
the  cote  in  which  poor  Stuart  had  trained  his  carrier- 
pigeons.  Directly  across-street  stood  that  low,  flat- 
roofed  house  which  was  the  town-residence  of  Edwin 
Talbot  of  which  several  of  the  upper  shutters  were  now 
open.  High  up  as  yet,  but  circling  down  out  of  the  blue 
above  intervening  Second  Street,  there  at  this  moment 
fluttered  a  tired  bird  that,  both  my  instinct  and  experi- 
ence informed  me  at  once,  was  a  message-bearer. 
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The  bird  I  had  told  brave  Coatesworth  Pinckney  to 
dispatch!  And  here  was  I,  ahead  of  it,  I  said  to  myself! 
Its  appearance  did  notify  me  that  my  Lieutenant  had 
been  unharmed  at  least  so  long  after  my  departure  from 
Tent  Tavern  as  to  be  able  to  send  it  on  its  way;  but 
its  message  seemed  finally  unnecessary,  since  I  was 
safe  in  Philadelphia  and  would  almost  immediately  be 
storming  the  congressional  doors  to  whisper  proudly 
to  my  hero  there  that  both  fleet  and  the  troops 
landed  from  it  in  Charleston  Harbor  had  been  con- 
clusively beaten  off  by  Colonel  Moultrie  and  Colonel 
Thompson. 

Yet  what  of  my  mother  and  little  Susanna?  There 
might  be  news  of  them:  they  were  perhaps  in  peril,  con- 
stant prisoners  of  that  fellow  Hanky;  certainly  they 
were  in  duress.  That  was  the  thought  that  stopped  me. 
Someone  must  receive  this  pigeon  —  read  its  message 
and  act  according  therewith,  and  Stuart,  who  should  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  do  this,  was  absent  and 
powerless. 

Should  I  run  up  to  the  roof?  And  how?  Or  ought 
the  Colonies  to  take  precedence  over  even  my  own 
mother  and  sister? 

5'  Mr.  Hall,"  I  began  anxiously,  "  I  owe  you  an 
apology,  but  it  must  attend.  Has  Stuart  taught  you 
about  the  pigeons?    Can  you — " 

And  then  another  ominous  thing  happened.     That 
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house-opposite  retained,  belowstairs,  its  air  of  utter  de- 
sertion, but  somebody  in  it  must  have  been  awatch  from 
behind  one  of  the  windows  above:  I  saw  a  trap-door  be- 
ing lifted  on  its  roof,  a  hand  that  held  something  and 
therefrom  a  released  creature,  winged,  which  flashed  into 
air. 

It  was  a  hawk.  Therein  lay  the  answer  to  the  mystery 
of  the  attack  on  the  other  bird.  Informed  by  Johnson 
of  the  postmaster-general's  celestial  postal-system,  these 
Tory  spies  had  trained  a  group  of  hawks  to  intercept 
such  of  our  carriers  as  Jabez  —  bearing  news  of  which  I 
kept  him  in  ignorance  —  Jabez,  at  his  accursed  inn, 
could  neither  check  nor  rob! 

"  I  mean,  Mr.  Hall,"  I  substituted,  "  have  you  such 
a  thing  as  a  rifle?" 

He  actually  began  to  make  another  speech!  That 
hawk  was  sweeping  upward  toward  the  bird  wrhich  cer- 
tainly bore  testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  loyal  Whig 
somewhere  about  Tent  Tavern,  and  which,  I  felt  more 
and  more  desperately  convinced,  carried  word  of  my 
mother  and  sister. 

"  Man,"  I  cried,  "have  you,  or  have  you  not,  some- 
thing to  shoot  with?" 

He  was  utterly  befogged,  but  I  saw  a  nervous,  in- 
stinctive movement  of  one  hand  toward  Dr.  Franklin's 
high  desk.  Thither  I  darted.  To  my  joy,  it  was  un- 
locked.   I  flung  its  top  open:  there,  sure  enough,  just 
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before  me,  lay  a  pistol,  and  one  swift  glance  showed 
me  that  it  was  loaded  and  primed. 

I  ran  again  to  the  shop-door.  Both  birds  were  low 
now  and  well  within  range,  the  one  plying  forward  for 
the  safety  of  its  home,  the  other  endeavoring  to  swoop 
down  upon  it  before  it  could  reach  its  loft  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  expected  human  being  who  should  have 
been  —  but  who,  alas,  was  not  —  on  duty  there. 

The  two  forms  were  exactly  above  Talbot  House,  our 
pigeon  winging  from  the  east,  and  the  hawk  soaring  as 
straight  for  it  as  a  signal-rocket.  The  latter  was  gain- 
ing on  his  prey. 

Below,  the  street  was  nigh  empty.  I  sprang  to  the 
middle  of  it,  before  amazed  Mr.  Hall  could  stay  me. 
Ere  even  he  turned  on  again  the  tap  to  his  flow  of  words, 
I  aimed  and  fired. 

I  hit  the  hawk,  too  —  a  fair  shot,  if  I  say  it  who 
shouldn't.  That  winged  death  hove  over  on  its  side 
and  fell,  first  in  narrowing  circles  and  then  like  a 
dropped  pebble;  but  my  marksmanship  was  wasted. 
Immediately  my  bullet  had  been  answered  by  another, 
that  might  have  seemed  but  the  echo  of  my  own,  so 
close  it  was  followed  —  by  another  from  the  roof  op- 
posite; and  it  brought  down  our  homer,  with  whatever 
news  it  carried,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  trap-door  open- 
ing from  the  top-story  of  Talbot  House.  Too  keen  to 
secure  his  feathery  victim's  message  to  spend  one  glance 
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upon  the  slayer  of  his  hawk,  Harry  Whiteside  —  a  rifle 
in  his  hand  and  that  crooked  grin  upon  his  face  — 
scuttled  across  the  roof  and  picked  up  the  pigeon. 

Thus,  while  fondly  imagining  that  bird  of  no  more 
consequence  and  believing  myself  within  grasp  of  con- 
quest, I  had  in  reality  been  plunging  to  disaster.  Ex- 
cept that  my  miserable  life  would  be  safe  until  ven- 
geance overtook  it,  I  might  as  well  have  remained  in 
the  wagon  and  been  discovered  there. 

Not  only  was  Lieutenant  Pinckney's  dispatch  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies!  Since  Whiteside  was  at  Talbot 
House,  that  street-brawl  with  the  farmer  must  have 
ended ;  Stuart  must  be  over  there  in  Heaven  knew  what 
distress  and  danger;  and  Jabez,  since  he  was  not  come 
to  the  shop,  had  doubtless  conjectured  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin would  by  now  be  at  the  Congress-session  in  the  State 
House  —  Jabez  must  have  gone  directly  thither  and  de- 
livered his  liberty-destroying  forgeries! 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

"RING!" 

WAS  there  yet  time  to  bear  the  truth  to  the  Con- 
gress before  it  voted  upon,  and  defeated,  the 
Declaration? 

Mr.  Hall's  hand  touched  my  shoulder. 

"Young  man,"  said  he,  "what  does  this  mean?  It 
is  unlawful  to —  " 

I  tore  away  —  then,  in  my  turn,  laid  hold  of  him. 

"Mr.  Hall — Mr.  Hall,  you  have  men  working  for 
you  here.  Lead  them  to  that  house  —  break  in!"  I 
pointed  across  the  street;  the  roof  was  empty  now. 
"  Stuart  is  a  prisoner  there,  and  they  are  going  to  tor- 
ture him!  That  is  a  nest  of  felons  and  Tory  spies.  It 
is  they  who  have  been  robbing  the  doctor's  mails!"  — 
Mr.  Hall  gasped.  I  shook  him.  —  "Do  you  hear,  sir? 
—  Do  you  understand  me?  —  I  can  prove  it!  Now 
they  have  sent  false  messages  to  overcome  the  Separa- 
tion —  and  they  will  overcome  it,  unless  I  get  at  once 
with  my  news  to  the  Congress.  —  But  Stuart  must  be 
saved  —  saved:  do  you  hear?  —  and  those  criminals 
taken.    You  can  command  your  workmen."  —  I  thrust 
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my  pistol  into  his  hand.  —  "Don't  forget  that  there's 
a  back  door.    Go  armed !    But  go  —  go  —  GO !  " 

Did  I  convince  him?  Would  this  cautious  and  wordy 
man  ever  rise  to  action?  I  durst  not  pause  to  see. 
Those  shots  had  been  heard.  The  lately  empty  street 
was  filling,  for  Philadelphia  was  in  nervous  mood  to- 
day, and  the  usual  population  was  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  many  curious  folk,  mostly  in  their  sober 
Quaker  garb,  from  the  outlying  countryside.  Never- 
theless, I  somehow  evaded  this  present  press  of  people 
and  ran  down  Second  Street  and  across  Market  into 
Chestnut,  where  I  turned  west  toward  Fifth. 

But  here  another  crowd  was  gathered,  and  a  greater 
I  had  never  seen.  It  began  half-way  beyond  Fourth 
Street  and,  by  the  time  I  had  wedged  a  passage  within 
view  of  the  State  House  roof,  it  was  packed  across  the 
thoroughfare  near  solid.  These  men  and  women  —  for 
there  were  women  there,  too  —  were  here  to  catch  at 
first  hand  any  rumors  that  might  filter,  as  rumors  mys- 
teriously will,  through  those  red-brick  walls  from  the 
vital  sitting  of  the  Continental  Congress  now  in  session 
behind  them. 

The  faces  around  me  were  fixed  and  anxious,  most  of 
the  spectators  loudly  expressing  hopes  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's resolution  would  be  adopted,  or  fears  that  it 
would  fail,  but  others  muttering  for  its  defeat;  while 
many  grumbled  audibly :  how  could  a  man  of  but  f  orty- 
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three  and  experienced  only  in  Colonial  warfare  be  en- 
trusted with  the  lives  of  all  our  militia,  whereas  others 
lauded  General  Washington  for  his  infectious  energy 
and  the  soundness  of  his  businesslike  letters  and  were 
sure  that  we  should  fight  our  way  to  freedom  through  his 
leadership.  Overhead,  in  a  light  breeze,  under  a  hot, 
cloudless  sky,  fluttered  the  Cross-and-Stripes  flag  of  the 
Colonies. 

I  squirmed  forward,  was  cuffed  and  cursed  —  often 
was  hauled  back,  but  always  wriggled  on  again.  It  was 
a  thing  that  only  a  stripling  could  do,  for  nobody  else 
unless  armed  with  some  authority,  might  have  passed 
between  men  thus  closely  placed,  or  so  dodged  or  evaded 
clutchings.  Time  it  took  and  strength  and  no  end  of 
patience,  but  at  last  I  slipped  under  an  elbow  and  came 
through  the  front  rank. 

There  rose  the  red  building  with  its  white  facings. 
Here,  just  before  me,  was  the  flight  of  steps  that  led 
to  the  main  doors  —  but  in  front  of  those  doors  stood 
two  soldier-sentries  in  buff-and-blue. 

To  them  I  mounted.  At  once  their  crossed  muskets 
barred  further  progress. 

"Get  back!"  said  one  sentry,  forgetting  the  proper 
military  challenge. 

"  I  must  get  in! "  I  gasped. 

"  You're  lunatic,"  said  the  other  soldier,  and  made  to 
push  me  down  the  steps. 
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Indeed,  journey-stained  and  soiled  by  all  my  rough 
tumbling  —  coatless,  too  —  I  must  have  looked  mad 
enough.    The  crowd  began  to  laugh  and  hoot. 

Little  did  I  know  of  Congresses :  this  impediment  of 
arms  had  never  suggested  itself  to  my  plan.  I  was  in 
despair. 

"Have  they  voted  yet?"  I  inquired,  trying  to  hold 
my  ground. 

A  pair  of  replies  came  in  chorus : 

"  That's  their  affair." 

"  They  are  just  about  to." 

Then  both  men  said  together:  "  Get  down!  " 

I  saw  now  that  I  should  have  sent  the  printer  here 
and  had  him  put  under  my  guidance  the  workmen  in- 
tended to  storm  Talbot  House.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
regrets.    I  said  in  desperation: 

"  I  come  from  Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Franklin's  partner,  and 
I  bear  a  message  that  must  reach  the  doctor  at  once  — 
at  once,  before  the  vote  is  taken!  " 

Those  names  were  potent.  The  soldiers  —  raw  men, 
apparently  —  showed  some  wavering. 

"Hand  me  your  message,"  said  he  that  had  first 
spoken. 

"  It  is  word-of-mouth,"  I  answered,  "and  it  is  for  Dr. 
Franklin's  ears  alone." 

"  Put  him  on  down!  "  cried  the  front  row  of  the  crowd, 
who  heard  nothing. 
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The  sentries  looked  at  each  other. 

"  We  might  send  in  word,"  the  second  one  suggested. 
"We  passed  in  that  elephant  Johnson." 

I  could  have  shrieked  with  rage  and  chagrin.  Below 
me  there  was  some  tittering  at  my  discomfort. 

"  But  he  bore  a  card  from  Franklin,"  came  the  pro- 
test.—  "Boy,  have  you  a  card?" 

"  No,"  I  said  boldly,  "  but  I've  something  better. 
Let  me,"  I  pleaded,  at  last  forced  to  play  my  trump- 
card  —  "  just  let  me  get  as  far  as  the  anteroom,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing.  Then  at  least  the  responsibility  will  not 
be  yours,  but  the  attendants'  there,  for  keeping  the  doc- 
tor in  ignorance  of  what  he  will  want  to  know.  Be- 
cause "  —  and  here  I  threw  into  my  tone  all  the  intensity 
of  threatening  I  could  manage  —  "  the  man  that  stops 
me  will  pay  dear  to  this  Congress.  My  news  is  from 
New  York  and  Charleston!" 

Well,  my  trump-card  won.  Even  these  new  recruits 
were  aware  of  the  significance  contained  in  mention  of 
that  combination  of  cities,  and  they  dared  not  resist  it. 
Passing  to  others  the  onus  of  my  further  ingress,  they 
slipped  me  through  the  doors,  while  the  crowd  shouted 
its  protest  against  this  favoritism. 

I  was  in  a  passage  full  of  serious  people  buzzing  with 
subdued  talk  and  hurrying  hither  and  yon.  Ahead  there 
rose  a  staircase,  but  nobody  went  up  or  down  them.  An 
unguarded  doorway  stood  at  my  right;  before  me  at 
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my  left,  another  soldier — no  green  man  this  time,  but 
one  who  had  doubtless  been  born  to  service  over  seas  — 
leaned  upon  his  musket,  and  that,  I  decided,  must  be 
the  entrance  to  the  meeting-hall. 

I  pressed  toward  it  as  the  guard  drew  aside  to  let  a 
man  come  out.  I  was  looking  straight  at  the  Colors  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  British  Regulars,  taken  at 
Fort  Chambly  at  the  end  of  the  last  year!  None  had 
an  eye  for  a  mere  boy,  yet  you  may  be  sure  that  my  ears 
were  cocked  high,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  my  con- 
sternation when,  in  answer  to  the  questioning  flung  at 
him,  that  personage  fresh  from  the  session,  declared: 

"  Yes,  they  are  voting  now.  Then  they  will  at  once 
adjourn." 

More  he  said,  but  my  senses  refused  to  receive  it. 
First  I  had  learned  that  Jabez  had  got  into  that  cham- 
ber with  his  forgeries,  and  now  the  poll  was  being  taken 
upon  the  issue  of  independence:  what,  save  one  thing, 
was  there  to  conclude?  I  made  sure  that,  cost  what  it 
might,  I  must  reach  either  Dr.  Franklin  or  my  father 
before  the  adjournment. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  doctor  had  told  me  how 
strong  was  royalist  sentiment,  and  how  many  among  the 
very  lovers  of  freedom  deemed  a  definite  break  with  the 
Crown  as  yet  too  precipitate.  Had  not  he  himself,  not 
so  long  ago,  laboring  in  London  for  reconciliation,  been 
believed  by  some  to  be  in  connivance  with  the  Parlia- 
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ment?  One  hardly  knew  one's  neighbour,  and  I  cer- 
tainly knew  not  one  of  these  people  around  me :  half  or 
all  of  them  might  actually  be  enemies  to  the  Separation. 
If  I  loudly  announced  my  tidings,  they  might  laugh  me 
down,  or  even  forcibly  restrain  me.  Nevertheless,  mar- 
shaling every  bit  of  my  remaining  nervous  forces 
for  a  final  appeal,  I  moved  yet  closer  to  that  guarded 
door. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  fortune  favored  me  and  changed, 
in  a  trice,  the  whole  complexion  of  my  schemes.  Again 
the  double  portals  behind  the  solitary  infantryman 
opened.  Again  he  moved  aside  to  permit  the  outward 
passage  of  an  excited  figure,  which  must  have  been  a 
Member.  Looking  back  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge 
of  these  worthies,  I  think  that  it  was  Mr.  Button  Gwin- 
nett of  Georgia —  but  just  then  I  looked  nowhere  save 
in  front  of  me!  I  was  at  this  person's  elbow,  and  the 
doors  were  partly  open. 

Daringly,  I  shot  around  him.  I  bounded  through  ere 
the  astounded  sentry  could  conjecture  my  impertinent 
purpose,  much  less  oppose  it  —  and  so  I  passed  into  the 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Oh,  to  be  sure  I  was  followed !  That  silly  guard  pur- 
sued me,  but  I  was  inside  —  and  well  before  him.  The 
august  body  was  conducting  solemn  business,  and  he 
dared  not  make  what  the  French  call  a  "  scene."  The 
delegates,  if  they  noted  me  at  all,  mistook  me  for  one 
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of  their  ragamuffin  pages,  who  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  the  soldier  moved  after  me  with  clumsy  at- 
tempts at  silence  and  the  necessity  to  keep  one  eye  upon 
the  doors,  while  I,  seeking  Dr.  Franklin,  slipped  along 
the  rear  wall. 

Picture  to  yourself  that  since  historic  room  with  the 
seat  of  the  President  of  Congress  at  its  farther  end,  the 
Congressional  secretary  below,  and  before  these  a  great 
table  on  which  some  sort  of  document  now  lay  spread, 
an  inkhorn  and  quills  beside  it.  John  Hancock,  of 
Braintree  in  Massachusetts,  was,  as  I  later  learned,  the 
grave  man  that  presided,  and  between  him  and  my  wrig- 
gling progress  sat,  in  those  wide,  stiff-backed  chairs,  all 
the  statesmen  and  politicians  in  whom  here  reposed 
our  country's  future.  Yellow  sunlight  flowed  into  the 
apartment  through  its  opened  windows,  and  there  was 
a  drone  of  flies.  The  room  was  hot,  the  delegates  ex- 
cited, and  more  than  one  of  them  had  doffed  his  coat; 
but  this  enhanced  the  democratic  character  of  the 
scene,  and  the  sense  of  high  destiny  impending  lent 
a  sobriety  from  which  no  disorder  could  effectually 
detract. 

"  Virginia!"  called  the  president. 

Across  the  hall,  a  soldierly  man  arose  and  responded 
in  clear  tones : 

"Virginia  votes  'Aye'  !" 

One  by  one,  Mr.  Hancock  was  naming  the  Colonies, 
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though  not  in  any  fixed  order  of  precedence  that  I 
could  detect.  In  response  to  each  name  somebody  would 
stand  up  and  make  answer. 

I  saw  my  father  across  the  room,  but  the  sentry,  edg- 
ing ever  nearer  and  wildly  gesticulating  at  me,  barred 
the  way  thither.  I  was  wavering  in  the  thought  to  shout 
my  news  aloud,  after  all,  to  the  whole  hall,  when  I  real- 
ized that  every  vote  since  my  entrance  was,  incredibly,  af- 
firmative. Neither  applause  nor  sound  of  disapproval 
succeeded  any  announcement,  but  none  said  "Nay," 
and  only  he  who  answered  for  New  York  replied  that 
his  Colony  would  reserve  its  vote  until  later. 

"Pennsylvania!"  came  the  presidential  summons. 

Then  at  last  I  saw  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been  seated 
not  with  his  own  delegation,  but  beside  a  gentleman  rec- 
ognizable in  the  light  of  later  history  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  philosopher  got  to  his  feet.  His  horn 
spectacles  were  replaced  by  nose-glasses  that  had  tilted 
far  forward,  and  over  them,  out  of  his  broad  and  smil- 
ing face,  his  eyes  shone  with  a  grim,  yet  kindly,  humor. 
He  pointed  to  the  back  of  Mr.  Hancock's  chair — for 
Mr.  Hancock  was  by  then  also  risen  —  whereon  shone 
the  emblem  of  a  sun. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  long  I  knew  not 
whether  that  was  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun;  can  we  doubt 
now  the  coming  of  the  morning?  " 

Mr.  Hancock  interrupted:  "Nay,  Dr.  Franklin,  if 
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we  are  unanimous.  But  there  must  be  no  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways.    We  must  all  hang  together." 

Whereat  Dr.  Franklin  puckered  his  lips  and  added: 
"Yes,  we  must  all  hang  together  or  else  we  shall  all 
hang  separately." 

And,  save  for  that  one  exception,  which  continued  less 
than  a  fortnight,  the  Colonies,  with  a  sublime  courage 
and  a  supreme  faith,  unanimously  adopted  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's defiance  of  the  Crown!  Some  Members,  I  now 
know,  were  absent,  notably  Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  who 
had  hurried  away  to  persuade  New  York's  Provincial 
Assembly:  yet  those  absences  mattered  not,  and  that 
persuasion  was  sure  of  accomplishment.  Also,  there 
were  still  dissenting  or  hesitant  delegates  from  several 
quarters  —  such  as  John  Dickinson  of  Philadelphia  — 
but  not  enough  to  form  a  majority  in  any  one  delega- 
tion. It  was  enough  that  John  Hancock  put  his  signa- 
ture to  that  document  in  his  bold,  clear  handwriting 
which,  as  he  said,  "The  King  of  England  could  read 
without  spectacles." 

The  sharp  criticisms  had  ended;  the  last  amendment 
was  made;  naught  save  mere  formalities  remained:  the 
engrossing  of  that  immortal  document  and  the  affixing 
of  most  of  the  signatures,  which  occurred  on  August 
2nd.  Here,  on  July  4th,  John  Hancock,  as  presiding- 
officer,  and  Charles  Thompson,  as  secretary,  signed  it 
for  authentication,  and  the  great  deed  was  done.     As, 
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hidden  in  a  house  of  spies,  I  had  been  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  hear  it,  so  now  was  I  an  eye-witness  to  the 
Continental  Congress's  passage  and  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Less  than  an  hour  thereafter,  I  was  to  learn  how  little 
all  that  had  happened  in  Tent  Tavern  and  at  "  North- 
cote  "  had  affected  the  decision.  The  Talbot  forgeries 
came  to  Dr.  Franklin  only  a  few  minutes  before  my  own 
arrival  in  the  hall,  too  late  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Congress  before  its  voting  was  begun.  The  Tories  had 
hoped  first  to  wear  down  their  enemies'  courage  by  de- 
lay, the  suppression  of  vital  news  and,  later,  the  issuing 
of  false  reports.  But  those  reports  were  rendered  too 
tardy  by  one  Quaker  farmer  and  two  locked  wheels,  and 
the  delay  had  been  continued  just  too  long:  a  reaction 
set  in  for  which  not  even  the  good  doctor  was  prepared, 
but  of  which  he  was  swift  to  take  advantage  by  forcing 
the  vote.  Fired  by  the  oratory  of  the  more  intense 
Separationists,  and  deciding  that  desperate  action  was 
better  than  either  surrender  to  unknown  force  or  further 
pusillanimous  postponement,  sheer  patriotism  turned 
the  tide. 

Of  so  much,  I  say,  I  was  subsequently  informed. 
Now,  however,  I  walked  straight  up  to  that  still  ap- 
proaching and  thunder-faced  guard. 

"  Mr.  Frank  Rowntree  over  there  is  my  father,''  said 
I.    "  Take  me  to  him." 
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The  bewildered  man  obeyed.  Even  as  I  began  my  ex- 
planation of  my  presence  here  and  of  Stuart's  plight, 
Dr.  Franklin,  looking  ten  years  younger,  ran  by  us 
without  so  much  as  seeing  me.  He  flung  open  the 
doors.  I  could  see  him  in  the  passage;  he  put  both  his 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  shouted : 

"Ring!" 

Well  do  I  know  that  there  are  already  folk  discredit- 
ing the  story  of  the  old  bellman  and  his  waiting  grand- 
son who  brought  him  up  this  order  —  folk  who,  per- 
versely loving  to  destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  deny  the 
first  account  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  declaring  that  the 
steeple  of  that  State  House  which  Andrew  Hamilton 
designed  was  taken  down  in  '74  and  not  replaced  until 
long  after  this  day  when  the  Declaration  was  published 
to  the  world,  nor,  truth  to  tell,  have  ever  I  been  able 
to  controvert  them.  About  such  details  as  to  whether 
a  ringing  occurred  overhead,  how  can  memory  serve  one 
after  the  lapse  of  years  ?  But  this  I  do  know :  that  some- 
where one  straightway  sounded  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
philosopher's  summons  and  that  soon  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  clanging. 

Inside  the  hall,  the  Congressmen  were  embracing  one 
another.  Some  cheered.  Some  bowed  their  heads  in 
mute  communion  with  a  Higher  Power.  Standing  on 
a  chair,  I  saw,  through  those  opened  windows,  the 
now  hatless  crowd  outside:  even  its  recent  malcontents 
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seemed  to  havecaught  the  enthusiasm  within — what  had 
from  this  instant  become  forever  Independence  Hall 
rocked  to  the  shout  of  their  loyal  approval.  These 
United  Colonies  were  "  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free 
and  Independent." 

Now,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  selfish  thought 
at  this  lofty  moment  intruded  upon  me  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  such  a  splendid  event,  but  I  did  think,  if  not  of 
my  lost  endeavors,  at  least  of  Stuart  and  of  my  mother 
and  sister  —  and,  as  I  tore  my  gaze  from  the  window, 
these  things  were  brought  the  closer  home  to  me  by  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  Jabez  Johnson. 

The  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  must  have  sent  him 
crouching  behind  one  of  those  dark-wood,  wide-seated 
delegates'  chairs  up  in  the  southeast  corner,  for  now  I 
saw  him  appear  there  and,  as  far  as  his  vast  bulk  would 
permit,  begin  to  tiptoe  unostentatiously  out  of  the  cham- 
ber. One  look  he  gave  it,  and  rarely  was  seen  anything 
more  horrid.  His  huge  face  was  nigh  black  with  rage 
and  disappointment;  his  deepset  eyes  glowed  and  glow- 
ered banefully,  and  his  broad  lips  framed  a  curse. 

"  Stop  that  man!"  I  cried  to  my  father,  pointing 
plainly.    "  He  is  the  chief  servant  of  the  arch-spy." 

That  was  a  moment  so  tense  that  any  accusation 
would  bring  arrest.  The  very  sentiy  who  had  shortly 
before  been  after  me  stayed  Jabez,  and,  when  he  began 
to  bluster,  a  half-dozen  Members  made  the  detention 
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permanent,  while,  even  as  this  was  accomplished,  Mr. 
Richard  Hall  and  some  six  or  seven  of  his  journeymen 
and  apprentices  stormed  the  entrance,  coming  in  with 
pistols  and  printers'  brass  composing-sticks.  In  their 
midst  was  my  brother,  little  the  worse  for  his  experi- 
ence, and,  beside  him,  their  hands  bound  behind  them, 
Tory  Talbot,  disdainful  to  the  last,  but  an  utter  pris- 
oner, and  cowering  Harry  Whiteside,  his  muddy  face 
near  as  green  as  his  eyes  with  fright.  I  had  not  trusted 
Dr.  Franklin's  partner  in  vain:  the  wordy  man  of  peace 
had  become  a  veritable  Joshua  in  war ! 

"  So,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  as,  having  at  length  heard 
an  account  of  ourselves,  he  straightened  his  nose-glasses 
and  found  as  much  leisure  to  talk  to  a  pair  of  boys  as 
to  anybody  —  "so,  though  one  of  you  disobeyed  orders 
in  leaving  Philadelphia,  both  of  you  have  done  a  good 
service  to  the  United  and  Independent  Colonies.  We 
did  unanimously  adopt  the  Declaration  without  you,  but 
you  have  exposed  and  caused  the  arrest  of  a  nest  of  spies 
and  traitors  that  might  later  —  as  time  and  the  inevi- 
table conflict  go  on — have  wrecked  the  Cause  of  the 
New  Republic. 

"Don't  worry  about  your  women-folk  at  Tent  Tav- 
ern :  there's  a  company  of  our  light  cavalry  posting  there 
now  to  rescue  them  and  brave  Lieutenant  Pinckney  — 
and  to  save,  for  gaol  at  least,  though  they  deserve  the 
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hangman's  noose  —  the  lives  of  your  —  what  do  you 
call  'em?  —  Black  George  and  Jim  May.  This  blow, 
the  taking  of  Johnson  (how  could  I  ever  believe  in 
him  ? )  will  clear  the  roads  and  open  communication  with 
New  York  as  soon  as,  within  twenty-four  hours,  news 
of  it  gets  abroad,  as  I  propose  that  it  shall,  and  widely 
—  for  half  the  Tory  spies  will  run  either  to  us  now  or  to 
cover.  I  am  accordingly  sending  news-dispatches  to 
General  Washington  in  Manhattan,  where,  God  willing, 
he  will  soon  be  reading  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
before  his  assembled  soldiers.  Would  you  bovs  like  to 
send  a  message  to  your  grandfather,  Nicholas  Rov/n- 
tree?" 

This  to  us  from  the  great  statesman  of  already 
seventy-one  summers,  who,  on  an  evening  near  the  end 
of  the  following  October,  was  to  slip  secretly  out  of 
Philadelphia  with  his  two  young  grandsons  and  em- 
bark on  the  sloop  of  war  Reprisal,  to  sail  to  France  as 
accredited  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Versailles! 

I  still  have  with  me  the  note  that  I  then  and  there 
dispatched.  Grandpa  Nick  proudly  carried  it  through 
all  the  glorious  War  of  the  Revolution  and  brought  it 
to  our  Susquehanna  Valley  home  with  him  when  Gen- 
eral Mad  Anthony  Wayne  invalided  him  there  shortly 
before  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Its  deeply  creased  folds  are  not  yet  too  badly  broken, 
or  its  text  quite  illegible : 
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"Dear  Grandpa  Nick: 

"  We  passed  a  Declaration  of  Independence  to- 
day. We're  free  at  last  —  and  we  boys  came  very 
near  to  helping  in  the  decision  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Tell  Uncle  Jeff  and  say  I've  faced  more 
dangers  than  I  faced  with  him  when  he  thought 
me  too  young  to  ride  to  Lancaster.  Love  from  all, 
and  please  to  send  us  the  brass  buttons  that  you  cut 
from  the  British  uniform  of  your  first  prisoner. 
We  are  going  to  enlist  as  soon  as  they  will  let  us, 
which  will  be  next  year. 

"  Your  An0.  Grandson  &  Obt.  Servant, 

"  Jeff." 

We  gave  that  to  the  doctor's  runner  on  this  Fourth 
of  July  in  1776,  twenty- four  hours  before  my  mother 
and  pesky  Susanna  and  my  gallant  Lieutenant  were 
brought  safe  to  Philadelphia  with  the  nearly  exhausted 
Jim  May  and  Black  George,  who  were  sentenced  not 
long  later,  along  with  Talbot  and  Johnson  and  Harry 
Whiteside,  too.  It  was,  I  recall,  on  the  very  day  when 
their  punishment  was  decreed  that  the  good  doctor  gave 
Stuart  and  me  a  last  piece  of  advice  for  the  conduct 
of  all  our  subsequent  Jives  —  advice  since  included  in 
a  form  little  changed,  and  "  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men"  in  his  immortal  autobiography: 

"  Eat  not  to  dullness,  drink  not  to  elevation.     Speak 
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not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself.  Keep 
everything  in  order.  Resolve  to  perform  what  you 
ought;  perform  without  fail  what  you  resolve.  Make 
no  expense,  but  do  good  to  others,  wasting  nothing.  Be 
always  employed  in  something  useful  and  cut  off  all  un- 
necessary actions.  Use  no  deceit;  avoid  extremes;  toler- 
ate no  uncleanliness.    Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles." 

Since  then,  I  have  lived  long  and  seen  many  things, 
good  and  evil,  in  peace  and  at  war;  but  I  think  that  these 
precepts  which  Dr.  Franklin  laid  down  for  Stuart  and 
me  are  a  good  note  upon  which  to  end  this  part  of  my 
history.  It  is  with  them,  therefore,  that  I  close  my 
chronicle  of  what  befell  me  in  the  Summer  of  that  ever- 
memorable  year  of  '76  of  the  things  I  did  and  saw  at  the 
time  of  the  forging  of  our  American  Independence. 
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